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From  the  Kdlnburgh  Rerlew, 

T^II  E  MUSSULMANS  IN  SICILY.* 

This  history  of  Mussulman  dominion  in  diatribe  against  itself.  With  exile  there- 
Sicily  must  undoubtedly  rank  as  the  most  fore  as  his  reward — the  indomitable  en- 
remarkable  historical  work  in  the  Italian  ergy  of  his  independent  spirit  and  his 
literature  of  our  own  time.  Treating  a  virgin  excellent  talents  for  his  whole  fortune — M. 
subject  of  very  comprehensive  range  with  |  Amari  came  to  Paris  in  the  prime  of  life, 
great  knowledge  and  acute  criticism,  it  is  There,  almost  the  first  publication  that 
a  book  of  sterling  merit,  w'orthy  of  the  met  his  eye  was  an  Arabic  text  fresh  from 
reputation  which  the  author,  by  birth  a  the  press,  having  reference  to  the  historj’ 
Sicilian,  established  for  himself  by  his  first  of  his  native  island.  Such  was  the  irrita- 
work,  a  History  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers^  tion  he  felt  at  not  being  able  to  read  it, 
that  has  been  translated  into  German,  that  it  impelled  him  to  apply  himself  to 
French,  and  English.  Merits  that  else-  master  the  language.  The  resolution  thus 
where  won  esteem,  secured  for  him  at  taken  at  a  spur  he  followed  up  with  an 
home  persecution  at  the  hands  of  a  rest-  unfaltering  energy  w’hich  has  won  him  a 
lessl^  suspicious  government,  which  wdth  confessedly  leading  place  amongst  Arabic 
sensitive  consciousness  construed  his  vivid  scholars  of  Italy.  The  conception  of  this 
narrative  of  an  oppressive  tyranny  into  a  particular  history  floated  before  his  mind 
- - -  as  the  capital  prize  of  his  labors,  and 
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ordinary  difficulties  attending  Arabic  I  instinct,  has  enabled  him  to  recover  a 


scholarship  were,  however,  far  from  filling 
up  the  measure  of  what  M.  Amari  had  to 
overcome.  The  task  he  had  set  himself 
iini>osed  the  duty  of  not  merely  learning 
a  iwrplexing  tongue  and  of  Meriting  a 
bulky  history,  but  also  of  discovering  and 
bringing  together  by  immense  research 
the  primary  materials  for  its  possible 
construction — materials  which  were  scat¬ 
tered  through  manuscripts  of  obscure  ex¬ 
istence,  and  often  hidden  in  the  night  of 
forgotten  libraries.  Without  any  of  those 
aids  which  lighten  inquiry,  his  sturdy  re¬ 
solution  and  critical  keenness  achievi^  an 
undertaking  that  might  have  been  deemed 
sufficient  to  engage  the  attention  of  a 
learned  body.  During  twelve  years  he 
ransacked  the  libraries  of  all  countries  for 
the  records  w'hich  his  acuteness  enabled 
him  to  trace,  and  thus  acquired  the 
amount  of  matter  which  he  is  embodying 
in  a  book  that  throws  new  and  striking 
lights  upon  the  very  essence  of  Moham¬ 
medan  societies.  With  this  rare  erudition 
in  Arabic  writings,  M.  Amari  combines  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Byzantine  .and 
early  Italian  chroniclers.  He  keenly  d.arts 
on  a  hint,  whether  lurking  amidst  the 
trashy  biographies  of  Byzantine  saints,  or 
the  mysteries  of  an  Arabic  text ;  and  as 
his  sober  sense  resists  the  seductions  of 
fanciful  ingenuity,  he  offers  in  an  eminent 
degree  that  wholesome  union  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  instinct  which  constitutes  the 
true  historian. 

The  conquest  of  Sicily  was  the  last 
acquisition  in  date  of  the  great  westw-ard 
tide  of  Arab  irruption  under  the  impulse 
of  Mohammedan  fanaticism  ;  for  the  single 
waves  afterward  still  thrown  forward  by 
the  devastating  flood  into  remoter  parts 
of  Eurojie,  w'ere  merely  straggling  billows, 
that  rolled  back  as  fast  as  they  had  run  in, 
without  making  any  where  a  lasting  en¬ 
croachment.  Sicily,  therefore,  is  the  land¬ 
mark  of  the  limits  attained  by  the  force  of 
Mohammed’s  impulse,  and  the  history  of  its 
Mussulman  period  reflects  consequently  in 
their  perfection  all  the  elements  which 
entered  into  the  constitution  of  Moham¬ 
medan  society  and  progress  within  its 
primitive  and  Arabian  stage.  According¬ 
ly,  M.  Amari  has  seen  fit  to  precede  his 
narrative  of  the  actual  conquest  by  a 
sketch  of  the  nature  and  rise  of  the  con¬ 
quering  force,  which  is  rich  in  new  and 
profound  observation.  His  scholarship, 
going  hand  in  hand  with  a  philosophical 


thread  that  can  serve  as  a  clue  through 
the  mazes  of  Eastern  revolutions,  making 
what  hitherto  wore  the  dreary  look  of 
wayward  recklessness  assume  the  features 
of  settled  and  eventful  antagonism. 

The  Shemitic  population  of  Arabia  falls 
into  two  divisions  that  date  from  a  point 
of  time  beyond  historical  record.  The 
one  claiming,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
with  truth,  to  be  the  elder,  is  the  tribe  of 
Khattan,  by  genealogists  identified  with 
the  Joktan  of  the  Bible.  The  second  is 
the  tribe  of  Adnan,  sprung  from  Ishmael, 
an  invader  and  intruder  upon  the  birth¬ 
right  of  the  other.  When  the  light  of 
history  dawns  on  tradition,  we  find  the 
tribe  of  Khattan  confined  to  Arabia  Felix 
and  Yemen,  w’hile  the  hardy  and  intract¬ 
able  children  of  Ishmael  roamed  with  their 
herds  in  nomadic  freedom  throughout  the 
wide  extent  of  the  great  Arabian  deserts. 
Thus  at  the  very  earliest  period  within  our 
cognizance,  the  two  branches  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  family  were  already  set  against  each 
other  in  an  opposition  b.ased  on  the  most 
lasting  p.assions  of  human  ii.ature ;  on  the 
one  hand,  an  irrepressible  disjiosition  to¬ 
ward  lawless  rapacity  without  regard  for 
a  neighbor’s  right ;  on  the  other,  a  rankling 
resentment  at  the  spoliation  of  a  birth¬ 
right.  The  ill  feeling  thus  early  begotten 
■was  never  quenched ;  it  runs  through  the 
whole  cycle  of  Arabian  history,  breaking 
out  with  unabated  vehemence  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  of  contact  between  the  tw’o  kindred 
tribes — bo  it  in  the  desultory  collisions  of 
their  primitive  life,  or  under  the  leveling 
discipline  of  Mohammed’s  new  law.  Yet 
on  investigation,  we  can  catch  but  one 
feature  of  distinction  in  the  otherwise 
uniform  character  of  these  two  members 
of  the  great  Shemitic  family.  The  men 
of  Khattan  were  more  disposed  than  their 
brethren  to  arts  of  civilization.  It  was 
not  a  mere  accident  which  had  made  them 
withdraw  into  Arabia  Felix  and  Yemen. 
These  were  the  districts  of  Arabia  bt‘st 
adapted  to  their  more  especial  predisposi¬ 
tions,  affording  sites  for  towns,  a  soil  that 
rewarded  the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  and 
products  that  could  whet  the  speculative 
instincts  of  the  merchant.  In  these  men 
of  Khattan,  dwellers  in  towns  who  worked 
and  dealt  in  their  country’s  wealth,  the 
refinement  of  Arabian  society  was  con¬ 
centrated.  With  venturesome  spirit  they 

Klied  in  frail  barks  the  Eastern  seas,  and 
altering  their  native  spices  against  the 
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varied  articles  of  rich  price  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  markets  of  Rome,  Byzantium,  and 
India,  they  fjarnished  the  simple  home¬ 
steads  of  their  birth  with  costly  products 
of  foreign  luxury — trophies  of  their  intel¬ 
ligent  enterprise.  These  also  were  the 
men  who  established  two  realms  of  re¬ 
nown — one  in  Mesopotamia  on  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Persia,  the  kingdom  of  Ilira — the 
other  more  generally  celebrated  through 
its  Queen  Zenobia,the  kingdom  of  Palmyra, 
the  ruins  of  whose  monuments  are  still 
the  object  of  curious  ]»ilgrimage. 

Very  different  were  the  doings  of  the 
men  of  Adnan.  Quick-witted,  fiery,  and 
utterly  impatient  of  discipline,  these  wild 
and  impetuous  men  exactly  reflected  that 
conformation  of  condition  where  man 
found  himself  free  to  roam  where  he 
listed,  subject  to  the  constraint  of  no 
higher  jurisdiction  than  of  such  brute 
strength  as  might  happily  prove  superior 
to  his  own.  Restless  with  passions,  way¬ 
ward  like  the  shifting  sands  of  their  native 
haunts,  their  nature  yet  defied  all  progres¬ 
sive  influence,  just  as  their  deserts  pre¬ 
served  their  immemorial  monotony  through 
all  the  convulsions  of  perpetual  storms. 
What  they  were  the  first  day,  that  they 
remained  to  the  last;  men  possessed  of 
striking  and  choice  qualities  that  can  con¬ 
stitute  virtues  in  the  individual,  but  so 
disposed  as  to  be  quite  unsusceptible  of 
social  progress.  With  flocks,  dromedaries, 
steeds,  and  weapons  for  their  whole  pro¬ 
perty  —  a  camel’s  skin  for  a  tent,  and 
camel’s  haircloth  for  raiment,  with  the 
endless  waste  of  the  desert  for  a  home, 
.and  with  none  but  man’s  intuitive  re¬ 
verence  for  his  parent,  and  none  but 
man’s  indelible  affection  for  his  off¬ 
spring,  the  children  of  Ishmael  followed 
their  propensities  as  rovers,  broken  up 
into  as  many  communities  as  there 
were  families;  each  clustered  about  its 
own  patriarch,  and  crossing  at  all  mo¬ 
ments  with  reckless  hostility  each  other’s 
path — men  whose  hands  were  truly  turned 
against  every  one,  and  every  one’s  hand 
against  them.  It  is  true  that  a  few  Ad- 
nanite  families — amongst  them  the  illus¬ 
trious  one  of  Hasheni — are  found  in  fixed 
settlements.  This  exception  w.as,  how¬ 
ever,  so  very  rare  and  partial,  that  the  di¬ 
vision  into  its  two  tribes  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  severing  the  Shemitic  po¬ 
pulation  of  Arabia  into  townsmen  and 
rovers — the  only  distinction  to  be  detect¬ 
ed  in  its  simple  and  uniform  mold. 


For  the  Arab  dwelling  within  walls  as 
for  the  Arab  roaming  through  the  desert, 
there  existed  but  one  form  of  political 
constitution,  the  narrow  bond  of  family  in 
the  most  stringent  sense  of  the  term. 
This  close  and  unexpansive  body  com¬ 
prised  the  whole  essence  of  Arabian  so¬ 
ciety  in  all  its  gradations,  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  with  admirable  clearness  by  the 
.author,  and  deserve  especial  attention  as 
the  ground  whereon  and  the  staff  Avhere- 
with  Mohammed  reared  his  structure. 

“  The  nomadic  tribe  called  Bedouin,  which 
in  Arabic  signifies  ‘  dwellers  in  the  wide,’  is  a 
tight  political  body,  with  no  other  bond  than 
that  of  blood,  and  no  other  restraint  than  shame 
and  dread  of  another’s  rapacity.  The  unity 
constituting  society  does  not  rest  here  in  the 
individual,  but  in  the  family,  and  true  authority 
dwells  only  in  its  head.  He  has  absolute  com¬ 
mand  over  his  children,  and  their  offspring 
— over  slaves,  whether  taken  or  bought — over 

freed  men  still  abiding  in  a  dependence . 

He  provides  for  their  sustenance,  defends  them 
against  aggression,  and,  when  they  commit  such 
acts,  he  makes  good  the  wrong  done,  or  encoun¬ 
ters  himself  vengeance.  The  amount  and  zeal 
of  his  followers  constitute  the  force  of  the  chief 
— their  services,  chattels,  and  flocks  his  wealth ; 
nor  is  there  any  want  of  laws,  to  keep  together 
a  body  of  this  kind.  Beyond  the  family  begin 
the  associations,  which,  though  quite  voluntary, 
still  follow  the  order  of  kinship.  Several  fami¬ 
lies  form  what  the  Arabs,  from  their  habit  of 
pitching  their  tents  in  a  round,  call  a  circle, 
over  which  a  sheikh  or  elder  is  set,  who  is  ra¬ 
ther  pointed  out  for  the  office  by  his  personal 
repute  or  his  family’s  importance,  than  chosen 
by  a  vote  ;  so  that  it  often  becomes  hereditary 
for  some  generatiens.  He  is  the  emblem  of  the 
head  of  the  kindred — a  magistrate  with  no 
power  over  individuals,  and  with  no  authority 
over  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the  circle,  in  whicti 
he  has  to  follow  the  vote  of  the  fathers  of  fami¬ 
lies.  Lastly,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  the 
sheikh  represents  bis  circle  in  the  tribe,  which 
unites  various  branches  of  the  same  line,  and  is 
itself  disposed,  like  the  circle,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  chief,  acquiring  his  position  partly  by 
consent,  partly  of  necessity,  who  governs  the 
general  matters  of  the  tribe,  as  a  change  of  en¬ 
campment,  the  making  war  and  treaties ;  but 
always  with  the  assent  of  the  sheikhs,  and  also, 
possibly,  of  other  powerful  beads  of  families. 
.  .  .  Such  is  the  hierarchy,  at  once  political  and 
military.  Civil  ordinance.s,  deserving  the  name, 
are  not  in  existence.  When  family  influence 
proves  not  sufficient,  force  preserves  property ; 
and  force  failing,  then  pelf  becomes  a  rightful 
acquisition.  For  personal  protection,  the  pledge 
US  somewhat  more  eflective,  as  the  circle  and 
tribe  are  in  honor  bound  thereto,  and  readily 
take  up  arms  to  avenge  blood,  or  from  their 
means  contribute  toward  paying  the  price  of 
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such  as  has  been  shed  by  one  of  tbeir  body.” — 
Vol.  i.  p.  84. 

A  society  so  strictly  confined  in  its  or¬ 
ganization  to  the  narrowed  family  bond, 
constituted  an  even  intenser  system  of  ri¬ 
valry  than  prevailed  in  Celtic  clanship, 
which  extended  at  all  events  an  equal 
community  over  all  who  came,  however 
remotely,  within  one  pedigree.  Of  the 
countless  petty  divisions  into  which  the 
Arabian  world  was  thus  broken,  the  tribe 
of  Koreish  claimed  particular  eminence  in 
virtue  of  its  lordship  over  Mecca.  That 
town  was  endowed  with  holiness  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Arabs,  and  thus  enjoyed  as 
much  of  the  character  of  a  metropolis  as 
was  compatible  with  the  rude  notions  of 
so  primitive  a  people.  Mohammed  was 
was  bom  therefore  at  the  very  pinnacle 
of  Ar.abi.an  society,  for  beside  being  a 
townsman  of  Mecca  and  a  Koreish,  he  was 
moreover  the  heir  apparent  in  that  family 
of  Hashem  which,  from  being  the  guard¬ 
ian  of  the  national  shrine,  had  the  chief 
rank  in  the  tribe,  and  affected  to  be  the 
most  illustrious  blood  in  the  country.  By 
the  representative,  therefore,  of  Arab  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  its  choicest  perfection,  the  bolt  I 
was  launched  th.at  aimed  at  the  overthrow 
of  its  cherished  distinctions.  This  was 
not,  however,  the  act  of  Mohammed’s"  de¬ 
liberate  intention,  but  rather  the  result  of 
his  kin  having  rejected  a  scheme  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  he  had  brought 
ward  for  direct  purposes  of  family  ambi¬ 
tion  in  the  true  spirit  of  Arab  tradition 
and  feelings.  The  holy  privileges  enjoyed 
by  the  Koreish  were  mainly  held  on  no 
higher  tenure  than  the  kind  of  sufferance 
customary  to  Arab  polity.  The  Koreish 
had  laid  aside  in  their  walled  settlements 
none  of  the  purely  personal  susceptibili¬ 
ties  which  had  exclusively  seized  them 
while  roving  about  in  the  desert.  Such 
ordinances  as  prevailed  in  Mecca  above 
what  was  to  be  found  in  every  Arab  en¬ 
campment,  were  merely  the  instinctive 
expressions  of  that  simple  necessity  which 
even  the  rudest  and  most  lawless  j)opula- 
tion  become  alive  to  as  soon  as  tney  are 
thrown  together  within  the  confined  com¬ 
pass  of  a  town.  The  free  recklessness 
that  may  be  indulged  in  a  state  of  society  | 
removed  from  neighbors,  must  at  once 
put  on  itself  some  restraint  in  self-defense 
when  its  continued  indulgence  becomes  a 
permanent  cause  for  murderous  colli¬ 
sions.  The  Koreish  in  Mecca  did  there- 
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fore  no  more  than  tacitly  to  fall  into 
a  simple  goveniment  offering  but  the 
slightest  jHissible  modifications  from  their 
nomadic  condition,  strictly  preserving  in 
all  essential  points  the  clanship  already 
explained,  and  consequently  forever  at  the 
mercy  of  jarring  ])nssions.  The  supreme 
honor  of  keeping  the  Caal)e  had  been  del¬ 
egated  to  the  Ilashemites.  The  dignity 
was,  however,  but  deferred  for  the  tin»e 
l)eing  by  the  elders,  and  the  feeling  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it  was  that  it  would  relapse  as 
soon  as  another  family  showed  itself  pow¬ 
erful  enough  either  quietly  to  supplant 
theirs,  or  forcibly  to  wrest  hold  of  the 
coveted  i»rize.  INIecca  was  thus  virtually  a 
settlement  of  turbulent  oligarchs  without 
any  legislative  conceptions,  starting  this 
moment  to  arms  like  one  man  for  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  their  common  tribe’s  superiority 
over  the  nation  at’  large,  and  the  next  as 
quick  in  tearing  each  other  to  pieces  in 
behalf  of  individual  pretensions — a  state 
of  perpetual  broil  and  quarrel,  where  every 
one  was  bursting  with  private  j)ride,  and 
no  one  could  bring  himself  ever  to  admit 
a  fellow-citizen  to  be  possessed  of  any 
higher  eminence  than  his  own.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  society  which  Mohammed 
set  himself  to  reform.  Ardent  in  soul, 
ambitious  in  temper,  instinctively  alive  to 
the  evils  of  lawlessness,  and  yet  as  an  Arab 
of  high  degree  being  influenced  by  pride 
of  blood,  Mohammed  in  the  first  instance 
conceived  a  plan  for  securing  the  boon  of 
orderly  government,  by  endowing  his  own 
family  with  a  dignity  to  be  exalted  above 
all  disturbing  competition,  in  virtue  of  a 
special  consecration  not  to  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  others.  At  a  banquet  in  his  own 
dwelling,  to  which  he  had  gathered  all  his 
kinsmen,  ISIohammed  accordingly  revealed 
the  scheme  he  had  meditated,  for  [lerpetu- 
ating  the  greatness  of  their  house  through 
an  inviolable  and  hereditary  pontificate. 
But  his  appeal  met  with  rejection.  A  few 
of  his  nearest  kinsmen,  jierhaps  from  being 
as  such  the  most  exposed  to  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  his  daily  intercourse  and  imjias- 
sioned  speech,  did  indeed  join  him  heart 
and  soul.  Amongst  these  were  Ali,  son 
of  Abu  Taleb,  then  the  head  of  the  house 
of  Hashem ;  but  the  adhesions  were  merely 
individual.  As  a  body  the  clan  utterly 
declined  to  entertain  Mohammed’s  sugges¬ 
tions.  From  this  moment  two  courses 
alone  M'ere  left  to  him — either  altogether 
to  throw  aside  all  thoughts  of  reform,  or, 
by  appealing  from  the  narrow  association 
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of  kinship  unto  the  great  family  of  man¬ 
kind,  to  widen  a  mere  {dot  into  revolution. 
The  first  probably  never  j)re8ented  itself 
to  his  daring  tem|)or,  and  thus  Mohammed 
found  himself  drifted  into  a  {>osition  far 
beyond  what  at  starting  he  had  aimed  at 
taking  up.  llie  plotter  in  behalf  of  his 
own,  but  rejected  by  them,  proclaimed 
himself  an  apostle  to  mankind,  and  break¬ 
ing  with  established  customs,  because  too 
stubborn  for  his  purpose,  he  a{tj)lied  him¬ 
self  to  crush  them  by  new  ones  of  his  own 
creation.  For  the  Elect  by  bloo<l,  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  substitute  Elect  in  (iod,  who, 
constituting  a  theocratic  aristocracy  th.at 
derived  its  patent  of  nobility  from  a  reve¬ 
lation  whereof  Mahommed  was  the  apos¬ 
tle,  must  prove  irreconcilably  hostile  to 
all  prior  claims  to  distinction.  Shielded 
against  {K’rsonal  outrage  by  the  inviolable 
protection  extended  to  a  kinsman  under 
all  circumstances,  Mohammed  staid  on  in 
Mecca  as  an  indefatigable  preacher,  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  alike  to  all  who  visited 
the  shrine,  without  making  any  distinction 
of  tribe  or  race;  until  his  zeal  Warn  e  so 
openly  aggressive,  as  at  last  to  make  it 
necessary  for  him  to  seek  s.afety  in  flight. 
On  the  eve,  therefore,  of  his  throwing  off 
the  last  link  in  established  associations,  and 
of  Ik*  taking  himself  away  from  all  fellowship 
of  kindred  unto  that  of  merely  voluntary 
and  accidental  followers,  Mohammed  felt 
the  necessity  of  giving,  by  a  binding  and 
solemn  covenant,  a  constitution  to  what 
until  then  had  been  but  a  union  of  senti¬ 
ment.  On  a  mountain  near  Mecca  he 
therefore  gathered  his  disciples  —  those 
about  to  forsake  Ijomes  in  Mecca  and  those 
whom  he  had  converted  from  other  quar¬ 
ters —  and  there,  without  distinction  of 
birth,  blood,  or  calling,  he  enrolled  them 
as  eipial  fellows  in  one  community,  making 
them  in  token  thereof  swear  mutual  affec¬ 
tion  in  {lairs,  a  native  of  Mecca  with  an 
individual  of  foreign  origin.  IIereu|X)n 
Mohammed  sot  out  for  ^Medina  in  the 
midst  of  his  devotees,  and  on  that  night, 
in  M.  Amari’s  words,  “  there  took  its  rise 
a  pontificate,  an  em|nre,  and  an  er.a.” 

13ut  the  habit  of  generations  can  not  be 
got  rid  of  at  a  blow,  and  the  Arabs,  how¬ 
ever  inflamed  by  Mohammed’s  influence, 
remained  yet  at  heart  in  many  essential 
{joints  the  same  as  of  old.  This  was  true 
even  of  some  amongst  the  Pro{)het’s  most 
cherished  disciples,  as  was  seen  on  his 
death.  Ali,  the  burning  believer,  but  yet 
more  fiery  kinsman,  surnamed  from  his  ] 


{irowess  the  Lion  of  God,  thought  himself 
as  naturally  entitled  to  the  succession  in 
the  pontificate,  as  he  had  been  entitled  to 
that  of  his  father’s  chieftainship  over  the 
Ilashemites.  In  him  the  qualities  of  an 
Arab  of  high  degree  found  a  complete  ex- 
{iression — .an  intense  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  his  {>erson  combined  with  the  fier¬ 
cest  intrepidity.  The  {jossibility  of  rightful 
opposition  unless  it  came  from  the  Pro{)het 
himself  was  a  thought  foreign  to  Ali’s 
mind.  Twice  he  spurned  thecali{)hatewhen 
offered  with  the  condition  of  his  t.aking 
counsel  with  the  Elders  of  Islam,  scorning 
.any  fetter  on  his  will  short  of  a  written 
injunction  in  the  Koran.  The  inconqjati- 
bility  of  such  individual  absoluteness  with 
the  Prophet’s  system  did  not  escape  the 
observation  of  his  intimate  com{»anions. 
Depositaries  of  his  confidential  instnic- 
tions,  these  men  were  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  his  doctrine ;  w'hile  the 
mere  fact  of  having  been  gathered  from 
all  classes  and  tribes,  enlisted  their  human 
synqjathies  strongly  against  a  claim  that 
would  introduce  in  a  new  shape  and  con¬ 
firm  in  the  new  society  the  old  spirit  of 
exclusive  family  tradition,  which  it  had 
been  the  founder’s  intention  to  destroy. 
Ali  withdrew  into  sullen  retirement ;  while 
the  successive  elevation  to  the  command 
of  the  faithful  of  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and 
Othman,men  not  connected  with  the  house 
of  Ilashem,  distinguished  only  for  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  Islam,  and  Avho  {uiblicly  ac¬ 
knowledged  this  dignity  to  lie  a  gift  from 
the  elders  of  the  community,  wei'e  so  many 
triunqdis  of  ihe  theocratic  {)nnci{)le. 

Of  these  three  reigns,  the  second  w.as  of 
paramount  importance.  Of  all  Moham¬ 
med’s  di8ci{»les,  the  only  one  {tossessed  of 
legislative  t.alents,  Omar  strove  to  secure 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Pro{»het’s  {Kilitical 
views  by  the  creation  of  a{){)ropriate  insti¬ 
tutions.  Alive  to  the  fact  that  the  shock 
given  to  Arab  society,  although  {jowerful, 
had  still  not  been  strong  enough  as  yet  to 
work  a  radical  change  in  Arab  habits  of 
mind,  Omar  felt  the  danger  to  which  Mo¬ 
hammed’s  complex  theocracy  was  exposed 
of  becoming  the  prey  of  such  personal  in¬ 
fluences  as  easily  spring  lu)  in  periods  of 
revolution  and  strife.  This  danger  he 
thought  to  obviate  by  conciliating  the  in¬ 
veterate  tendencies  of  his  countrymen 
through  a  device  which  he  hoped  would 
enable  him  to  fashion  a  rebellious  element 
into  {jiurs  of  support  for  his  polity.  In 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Hegira  Omar  de- 
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creed  a  muBter-roll  of  all  believers,  which 
he  meant  should  become  the  prescriptive 
form  of  standing  organization.  In  it  was 
trampled  under  foot  every  thing  valued 
hitherto  as  a  genealogical  distinction, 
while  the  grouping  was  yet  by  a  family 
thread.  One  existing  social  division  alone 
was  not  effaced — the  division  into  men  of 
Adnan  and  Khattan,  as  inveterate  as  Arab 
life  itself.  But  with  this  exception  every 
traditional  eminence  was  disregarded,  and 
ai;ound  Mohammed,  as  the  central  sun  of 
the  Mussulman  universe,  each  family  was 
ranged  in  a  new  order  depending  upon  its 
degree  of  connection  with  him.  Never¬ 
theless,  what  may  be  called  the  feudal 
spirit  did  succeed  in  asserting  itself  by 
the  violent  elevation  of  Ali  on  the  murder 
of  the  Caliph  Othman,  and  led  to  events 
which  lastingly  affected  the  political  con¬ 
formation  of  Islam.  At  this  time  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  had  already  elapsed  since 
the  Prophet’s  death.  The  generation  of 
his  cotemporaries  had  mostly  followed  him, 
and  was  replaced  by  a  set  of  men  much 
less  imbued  w’ith  a  primitive  reverence 
for  duty,  and  strongly  animaU'd  with  the 
daring  recklessness  of  a  soldier’s  temper. 
The  opportunities  offered  by  the  wonder¬ 
ful  career  of  Mussulman  conquests  had 
produced  a  body  of  illustrious  captains, 
who,  at  the  head  of  armies  in  provinces 
far  away  from  central  authority,  exercised 
to  all  intents  an  indejMjndent  power.  3da- 
ny  of  these  generals  had  risen  from  the 
lowest  ranks  —  Amrou,  the  mighty  con¬ 
queror  of  Egypt,  was  the  homeless  son  of 
a  harlot  at  Mecca — and  all  were  so  thor¬ 
oughly  identified  in  their  greatness  with 
the  political  conditions  called  into  exist¬ 
ence  by  Mohammed,  that  they  felt  them¬ 
selves  personally  threatened  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  Ali.  Therefore  they  combined  in 
an  opposition,  which  came  to  a  head  in 
Syria.  M.  Amari  points  out  how  the 
]\Iussulman  force  in  that  province,  though 
commanded  by  an  Adnanite — Moawyah, 
of  the  house  of  Omnieya  —  was  almost 
•wholly  comj>08ed  of  men  of  Khattan, 
whose  pride  had  been  deeply  wounded  at 
having  a  secondary  place  assigned  to  them 
by  Omar  in  his  great  muster-roll.  Adored 
by  the  men  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to 
splendid  victories,  Moawyah  dexterously 
turned  to  his  own  good  the  resentment 
rankling  in  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers. 
Thus  did  it  come  alx)ut  that  the  caliphate 
passed  into  the  house  of  Ommeya  for  sev¬ 
eral  generations,  virtually  as  an  absolute 
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possession ;  an  event  by  w  hich  was  con¬ 
summated  the  failure  of  Mohammed’s  pro¬ 
ject  to  set  up  a  theocratic  polity,  though 
the  interests  at  stake  in  the  struggle  between 
the  houses  of  Ali  and  Ommeya  were  not  yet 
finally  voided.  After  the  lapse  of  a  century 
the  Ommeiades  in  their  turn  were  dethron¬ 
ed  by  a  conspiracy  which  again  brought  to 

f  ower  the  representatives  of  the  family  of 
lashem  in  the  descendant  of  Mohammed’s 
uncle  Abbas ;  a  revolution  the  true  bearing 
of  which  M.  Amari  has  first  properly  illus¬ 
trated.  Plotted  in  the  I*ersian  province 
of  Khorassan,  of  which  the  Abassides 
were  governors,  it  was  mainly  effected 
through  the  agency  of  Persians.  Thus  it 
proved  the  means  of  introducing  into  the 
simplicity  of  Arab  society  that  rich  stock 
of  ficxible  wit  projier  to  the  Aryan  intel¬ 
lect,  which  alone  could  carry  Islainism 
beyond  that  primitive  stage  in  which  the 
unprogressive  vehemence  of  the  Shemitio 
nature  would  have  left  it.  From  this  pe¬ 
riod  a  new  race,  in  virtue  of  its  conversion 
to  the  true  faith,  invaded  and  eventuallv 
made  its  own  the  whole  range  of  Mussul¬ 
man  polity. 

“The.se  new  comers  enlarged  the  right  of 
their  rulers  by  their  experience  in  public  admin¬ 
istration — they  aided  with  their  learning  the 
compilation  of  Mussulman  jurisprudence — they 
kindled  in  the  breasts  of  the  Arabs  the  holy 
fire  of  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  of  such 
civil  and  religious  freedom  as  could  be  un¬ 
derstood  in  those  regions.  The  people  of 
the  Sassanide  empire  were,  in  truth,  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Arabs,  as  the  Greeks  were  of  the 
Romans,  with  the  distinction  that  the  different 
tempers  of  the  two  people,  and  especially  of 
their  religious  and  civil  institutions,  won  for 
the  Persians  preponderating  political  might, 
which  the  Greeks  failed  to  get.  .  .  .  The  Per¬ 
sians,  in  a  word,  made  themselves  lords  of  that 
dominion  which  the  Arabs  were  at  a  lo.ss  how 
to  keep  in  their  hands.  Hence  the  literary 
glory  that  made  the  Abassides  so  illustrious ; 
for  the  Persians,  attaining  under  them  office  at 
court  and  throughout  the  provinces,  dissemi¬ 
nated  science,  cultivated  it  exclusively,  brought 
it  into  esteem  with  the  caliphs,  and,  by  their 
example,  attracted  Mussulmans  of  all  races,  the 
fewest  amongst  these  being  Arabs.  But  as  all 
wrote  in  the  language  of  the  Koran,  these  la-st 
obtained  the  reputation  of  being  the  guardians 
of  civilization  in  the  darkest  centuries  of  the 
Middle  Ages.” — Vol.  L  pp.  182-42. 

The  rapid  strides  in  power  made  by 
these  intelligent  Persians,  soon  quickened 
the  suspicious  dread  of  their  employers, 
who  gladly  laid  hold  of  every  opportunity 
for  ridding  themselves,  as  much  as  posst- 
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ble,  of  their  inconvenient  presence.  Such 
an  opportunity  offered  itself  in  Northern 
Africa,  the  subjugation  of  which  had  de¬ 
fied  for  more  than  a  century  the  repeated 
efforts  of  Mussulman  invaders ;  and 
thither  accordingly,  in  a.d.  761,  the 
Abasside  caliph  dispatched  four  thousand 
Khorassan  warriors  with  a  contingent  of 
Arabs.  As  the  conquest  of  Sicily  pro¬ 
ceeded  direct  from  the  governors  of  this 
African  dependency,  who  for  some  time 
continued  to  assert  their  suzerainty  over 
the  island,  M.  Amari  has  devoted  much 
industry  to  throw  light  upon  the  very  re-  j 
markable  vicissitudes  and  conditions  of 
Mussulman  rule  in  Africa,  where  for  the 
first  time  the  onward  flood  of  Islam  struck 
on  a  material  which  did  not  give  way  at  a  | 
touch.  In  his  pages  the  tangled  incidents  ^ 
of  this  hitherto  neglected  portion  of  his- 1 
tory  acfjuire  a  lively  interest.  The  ad- 
tninistration  of  the  colony  otters  a  singu¬ 
lar  instance  of  institutions  nowhere  else 
to  be  found  in  that  degree  in  the  Mussul¬ 
man  world,  while  what  seemed  before 
dreary  revolutions  assume  an  eventful  asr 
jK'ct  when  connected  by  ]\I.  Amari  with  a  ' 
twofold  antagonism — the  one  within  the 
ranks  of  the  compierors,  and  arising  out 
of  the  irrepressible  animosity  Imme  to 
each  other  by  Adnanite  and  Khattanite, 
which  led  in  the  end  to  the  subversion  of 
all  Arab  predominance ;  the  second  rest¬ 
ing  in  that  stubborn  tenacity  which  is  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  native  Ber¬ 
bers,  and  enabled  them  after  subjugation 
and  compulsory  profession  of  Islam,  to 
make  a  ladder  to  power  out  of  the  heret¬ 
ical  elements  lurking  in  the  religious  sys- 
tetn  which  they  ha<l  unwillingly  been 
driven  to  embrace.  Thus  in  a.d.  740,  the 
Berbers,  joining  with  some  Mohamtnedan 
sectarians,  kindled  a  ttame  of  revolt  which 
spread  through  the  whole  province,  reduc¬ 
ing  for  a  time  the  conquerors  to  the 
strongholds  of  Kairewan  and  Tlemsen. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  time  when  Arab 
dominion  was  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  destruction.  No  less  than  five  distinct 
invasions  were  needed  to  preserve  the 
precarious  footing  which  was  all  the 
Arabs  ever  secured  in  this  quarter.  A 
(jondition  so  arduous  produced  a  race  of 
men  who  tempered  the  hot  impulsiveness 
of  their  origin  with  the  sturdiness  due  to 
having  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  length¬ 
ened  trial.  It  is  wonderful  how  under  dif¬ 
ficulties  painfully  aggravated  by  intestine 
discord,  Arab  government  did  maintain 


itself,  and  even  acquire  a  fullness  of  au¬ 
thority  elsewhere  to  be  looked  for  in 
vain. 

While  the  presence  of  an  irreconcil  bly 
hostile  population  effectually  prevented 
that  assimUation  between  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered,  which  was  elsewhere 
brought  about  by  the  bond  of  common 
faith  under  Mussulman  dominion,  the  idea 
of  encampment  was  vividly  kept  alive  by 
the  fortified  works  which  were  the  un¬ 
failing  and  prominent  feature  of  every 
Arab  settlement  in  Africa.  Kairewan, 
the  capital  and  holy  city  of  the  province, 
in  the  first  instance  chosen  for  a  military 
station  fi-om  its  site,  difficult  of  access  on 
the  desolate  banks  of  an  unhealthy  lake, 
the  noted  haunt  of  reptiles  and  wild 
beasts,  had  acquired  its  metropolitan  im¬ 
portance  merely  through  the  strength  of 
Its  citadel.  War,  national,  civil,  or  pre¬ 
datory,  was  the  daily  condition  of  life,  and 
the  association  of  an  entrenchment,  as 
often  defended  stoutly  against  his  coun¬ 
tryman  of  rival  race  as  against  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Berber,  was  probably  the  one  most 
likely  to  occur  to  tne  African  Arab  at  the 
thought  of  his  homestead.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  intelligible  that  the  Arabs  in  Africa 
should  have  retained  as  the  mold  of  their 
social  constitution  the  military  organiza¬ 
tion  with  which  they  came  into  the  coun¬ 
try  as  an  invading  army.  Instead  of  as¬ 
suming  the  complexion  of  a  population, 
they  continued  strictly  an  armed  force  en¬ 
rolled  in  divisions  founded  on  kindred,  and 
partaking,  as  M.  Amari  remarks,  in  char¬ 
acter  both  of  a  standing  and  a  feudal  ar¬ 
my — like  the  former  inured  to  war,  like 
the  latter  more  devoted  to  immediate 
chiefs  than  to  the  sovereign.  Hence  the 
emirs  of  Africa,  placed  between  followers 
of  a  highly  mutinous  description,  and  sub¬ 
jects  stubbornly  rebellious  who  never  re¬ 
laxed  in  their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  for¬ 
eign  yoke,  turned  for  political  support  to 
those  theocratic  elements  which  despot¬ 
ism,  when  securely  triumphant,  had  else¬ 
where  discarded.  In  this  troubled  corner 
of  the  Mussulman  world,  we  are  therefore 
astonished  at  the  contemplation  of  an  as¬ 
sembly,  called  the  Gemft,  exercising  in  all 
vital  matters  of  state  that  right  of  deliber¬ 
ation  which  constitutes  the  precious  es¬ 
sence  of  self-government,  and  which,  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  thoroughly  Mussulman  element, 
attained  a  degree  of  vigor  sufficient  on 
capital  occasions  to  hold  in  check  the  ab¬ 
solute  authority  of  the  prince.  Its  shape 
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was  that  of  a  senate,  based  on  the  qualifi- 1 
<;ation  of  wisdom  in  what  for  Mussulmans  ] 
was  the  only  wisdom — learning  in  the  law  I 
revealed  through  the  Prophet.  In  virtue  I 
of  their  jwofession  its  members  w’ere  nota- ! 
Itles  in  Islam,  and  the  canonical  eminence, 
not  to  say  holiness,  thus  belonging  to 
them,  explains  the  ])ious  horror  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  excess  which  invariably  distin¬ 
guishes  their  proceedings,  and,  amidst  so  > 
much  turbulent  lawlessness,  strikingly 
{mints  them  out  as  men  of  the  lave. 

“Although  it  is  difficult,”  snys  M.  Amari, 

“  to  define  the  limits  set  by  custom  to  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  the  emirs,  we  see  one  of  great  importance, 
the  right  of  war  and  peace,  exercis^  by  the 
Prince,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gema.  or  muni-  i 
ci|)al  parliament  of  Kairewan.  The  first  men-  j 
tion  thereof  occurs  on  occasion  of  a  treaty, 
made  in  813  a.d.,  with  the  Patrician  of  Sicily  ; 
and  we  know,  from  words  spoken  by  one  who 
sat  in  Uie  GemA,  how  the  elders  and  notables  of 
the  city  being  gathered  together,  the  treaty  was 
written  and  read  in  their  presence.  And  that 
they  did  not  act  as  mere  witnesses,  hut  that  its 
provisions  were  matter  for  free  discussion,  is 
proved  by  another  meeting,  some  years  after, 
to  consider  war  with  Sicily — which  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  Cadis,  just  as,  in  England,  judges  en¬ 
ter  the  Upper  House — when  the  Prince  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  defer  to  the  preponderating  opinion. 
To  understand  correctly  the  balance  of  powers 
in  the  state,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  au-  I 
thority  which  at  this  time  jurists  exercised  in  ! 
the  Mussulman  world.  The  study  of  the  law  ' 
having  made  strides,  like  every  intellectual  : 
pursuit,  on  the  elevation  of  the  Abassides,  was  ! 
near  creating  a  new  power  in  the  empire,  in  ! 
siihstiiution  for  that  which  had  belonged  to  the  | 
Prophet’s  companions — setting  an  aristocracy  ! 
of  doctors  in  the  room  of  one  of  saints.  | 
Through  (he  singleness  of  the  law,  which  pro¬ 
duced  confusion,  these  men  came  to  be  at  once 
divines  without  priestly  ministration — moralists, 
publicists,  and  jurists.  Through  an  antagonism 
natural  to  theocracy,  these  doctors  strove  to  be 
above  the  pontiff  sovereign.  ...  In  the  organ¬ 
isation  of  the  state  they  preserved  a  judicial 
authority,  which  was  independent  of  the  Prince 
— in  some  respects,  to  a  greater,  but  in  others 
to  a  lesser  degiee  than  would  suit  our  modern 
notions  of  public  right ;  for  the  jurists  usurped 
legislative  power  by  their  interpretation  of 
points  in’ doctrine,  while  they  failed  to  define 
limits  between  the  jurisdictions  of  magistrates, 
princes,  governors,  and  ministers.” — Vol.  i.  pp. 
149-50. 

While  elsewhere  these  doctors  in  Islam 
Imd  to  remain  content  with  the  insignifi¬ 
cant  position  of  secluded  pedants — the 
condition  of  the  African  state  admitted 
them  to  an  exercise  of  authority  which, 


combined  with  learning,  gave  a  tone  ot 
healthy  vigor  to  their  constitution  in  mind 
and  body.  They  entered  upon  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  life  as  statesmen  and  as  warriors, 
and  it  is  one  of  tlieir  body  who  jiushed 
the  faltering  Arabs  to  the  conquest  of 
Sicily. 

Ased  ibn  Forat  ibn  Sinan,  Kadi  of 
Kairewan,  is  the  {lerfect  ty^ie  of  his  class 
and  his  generation,  embodying  every  ele¬ 
ment  of  race,  incident,  and  quality  that 
together  constitute  their  distinctive  fea¬ 
tures.  Indeed  the  aiuilogy  goes  through 
even  his  names,  as  on  one  occasion  he 
himself  remarked,  in  the  true  style  of 
Arab  punning :  “  Ased  is  my  name,”  he 
exclaimed,  “  which  means  the  lion,  and 
what  beast  does  not  crouch  before  the 
lion  ?  The  son  am  I  of  For&t,  (the  Eu¬ 
phrates,)  and  what  river  has  sw'eeter 
waters  'i  My  grandsire  was  called  Sinan, 
(a  s{)ear,)  and  this  in  truth  is  the  stoutest 
of  weapons.”  Son  of  a  native  of  Khoras- 
I  sail,  Ased  was  gifted  with  his  nice’s  sub- 
I  tie  wit,  steeled  into  an  intellect  of  sn- 
j  perior  metal,  through  the  sharji  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  his  ado]>ted  home.  Having  been 
I  early  destined  for  the  law,  Ased  traveled 
to  the  most  renowned  masters  in  the  high 
schools  of  Medina,  Irak,  and  Egypt,  and 
grew’  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  Islam. 
On  his  return  to  Aftica,  he  himself  then 
opened  a  school,  where  he  soon  won  such 
a  name  from  his  teaching,  as  to  attain  to 
the  highest  civil  dignity  in  the  st.ite — that 
of  Kadi  in  Kairewan.  At  that  time  the 
Emir  was  Ziadet  Allah,  a  man  of  singular 
n.ature,  combining  a  pedant’s  tastes  w  ith 
a  tem))er  so  tyrannical  and  overbearing  as 
to  kindle  a  fearful  revolt  in  the  licentious 
soldiery  of  this  province.  Rising  on  all 
sides,  with  wild  fury  they  bore  down 
every  thing  before  them  until  they  found 
themselves  sto|)|)ed  by  the  stout  ramparts 
of  Kairewan.  On  this  occasion  Ased 
showed  that  the  rough  intre{)idity  of  his 
I  nature  did  not,  however,  overste])  that  re- 
i  S{)ect  for  legality  which  so  particularly 
distinguished  his  cloth.  When  the  relK'ls 
were  closely  pressing  the  capital, 

“  Ased  and  Abu  Mohrix,  his  colleague  in  the 
Kadiship,  were  sent  out  as  negotiators ;  and 
having  been  led  before  the  leader  Mansur,  sur¬ 
round^  by  his  chief  officers,  they  were  re- 
I  ceived  with  the  exclamations,  ‘  Get  up  and  be 
with  us,  if  it  is  true  that  the  tyrant  seems  Ui 
you  the  scourge  of  Mussulmans.’  Abu  Mohriz 
tremblingly  answered,  ‘  Of  a  truth  is  he  so, 
and  likewise  of  Jews  and  Christians ;’  but 
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Afted  broke  out  into  these  words:  ‘Were  not 
ye  yourselves  a  short  while  ago  his  partisans 
and  his  hrcthren?  How,  then,  do  ye  come  to 
ask  us  to  bcrnend  you  against  him?  No,  no; 
if  we  were  enough  to  keep  him  in  check  when 
he  had  you  about  him,  the  more  able  shall  we 
be  to  do  so  now  that  he  is  by  himself,’  ” — Vol. 
i.  p.  275, 

The  strength  of  his  cit:ulol,  and  the  dis¬ 
sensions  that  so  miiekl y  sprinj'  up  amongst 
( )rientals,  sjtved  Aiadet  Allaii  from  wiiat  had 
seemed  inevitable  destruction.  Hut  though 
broken,  tlie  revolt  was  not  extinguished.  A 
body  of  mutineers  seized  the  tow'n  of  Tunis, 
and  making  it  an  impregnable  stronghold, 
defied  for  years  all  the  Emir’s  desperate 
efforts  to  reduce  it.  During  this  period, 
Ased  was  witlnuit  influence,  llis  blunt 
outs])okenness  a])pear8  to  have  made  him 
an  object  of  disfavor  to  the  suspicious 
Ziadet  Allah  ;  and  it  was  an  accident  which 
drew  him  out  of  obscurity.  A  Sicilian 
Greek,  high  in  rank,  came  over  to  Africa, 
and  invited  the  Mussulmans  to  inv.ade  his 
country — a  proposal  which  Ased’s  daring 
instinct  burned  to  see  accepted,  as  the 
sure  means  of  ridding  Africa  of  those  tur¬ 
bulent  and  seditious  elements  which  had 
Iwen  grievously  infesting  it  for  years,  by 
discharging  their  wild  force  into  a  foreign 
channel. 

The  likeness  at  first  sight  between  the 
treason  of  the  Sicilian  Euphemius  and  the 
Spanish  Julian  is  hightened  by  the  intro- 
dtiction  of  the  same  romantic  motive  for 
the  action — love  for  a  woman.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  investigations  have  gone  far,  how¬ 
ever,  toward  establishing  the  existence 
since  several  years  in  Sicily,  of  a  revolt  of 
the  kind  common  in  all  (piarters  of  the 
Hyzantine  empire,  and  the  connection 
therewith  of  Euphemius’s  application  for 
succors.  Zi:idet  Allah  was,  however,  still 
so  much  under  the  impression  of  the  late 
terrible  contest — not  yet  put  an  end  to — 
th.at  ho  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
disposed  to  engage  in  the  new  enterprise, 
in  spite  of  Euphemius’s  professed  willing¬ 
ness  to  hold  Sicily'  as  the  Emir’s  vassal. 
A  matter  of  such  gravity  had  to  be  refer¬ 
red  to  the  council  of  doctors  ;  and  here  it 
was  that  Ased  exerted  all  his  influence  in 
tavor  of  a  thorough-going  revolution.  Of 
the  debate  on  this  occasion  a  highly  curious 
account  is  preserved.  The  m.ajority  of 
the  assembly  was  not  inclined  to  favor 
Ased’s  views.  Their  legal  minds  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  several  prudent  considerations, 
and  amongst  other  grounds,  by  the  tact  of 


a  still  binding  treaty  with  the  Byzantines, 
the  wording  of  Avhich  seemed  to  forbid 
the  enterprise. 

“To  this  it  wa.s answered  that  the  treaty  had 
been  broken  by  the  rulers  of  Sicily,  several 
Mussulmans  having  been  thrown  into  prison, 
according  to  what  Euphemias  told  Ziadet  Al¬ 
lah.  The  point  being  submitted  to  the  two 
Kadis,  Abu  Mohriz  was  of  opinion  that  time 
should  be  given,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Ased, 
on  the  contrary,  thought  that  the  Sicilian  en¬ 
voys  should  be  at  once  questioned.  ‘  And 
how,’  asked  Abu  Mohriz,  ‘are  we  to  put  trust 
in  what  they  may  say,  one  way  or  the  other?’ 
To  which  Ased  answered:  ‘On  the  word  of 
envoys  peace  was  made,  and  their  word  shall 
be  enough  to  break  it.’  Then,  with  vehemence, 
he  went  on  thus :  ‘  Mussulmans,  be  not  stricken 
with  fear ;  God  on  high  has  spoken.  Let  your¬ 
selves  not  be  stricken  w’ith  fear — call  all  people 
unto  Islam,  and  ye  shall  liave  the  lordship  over 
them.  Therefore,  let  us  bow  to  God's  command, 
instead  of  pinning  ourselves  to  ttis  treaty  with 
unbelievers.’  ” 

By  such  fiery  appeals  Ased  hoped  to  kin¬ 
dle  the  warlike  fervor  of  the  people,  atid  to 
overawe  the  reserve  of  the  counselors  ;  he 
so  far  succeeded  that  the  doctors  voted  as 
a  compromise  for  a  predatory  expedition, 
which,  however,  did  not  satisfy'  Ased,  bent 
on  proselytizing  con<pie8t.  Determined 
to  make  matters  take  the  turn  he  wished, 
Ased  now  applied  for  the  command  of  the 
expeditionary'  force,  which  the  Emir  of 
course  refused.  But  the  stern  old  floctor 
was  not  to  be  put  oft’  from  a  pur])ose.  He 
now  set  himself  to  work  on  popul.ar  feel¬ 
ing  by  his  fiery  elo<pience,  until  the  agit.a- 
tion  in  favor  of  his  nomination  as  com¬ 
mander  was  so  great  that  Ziadet  All.ah 
was  himself  obliged  to  invest  him  with  it. 
Ased  thus  combined  the  dignities  of  Cap¬ 
tain-General  and  of  Kadi  —  according  to 
the  chronicler  Ahmed  Ibn  Suleiman,  an 
instance  unparalleled  in  Arabian  annals. 
The  army  over  w’hich  he  was  placed  was 
neither  large  nor  easy  to  direct.  It  was  a 
gathering  of  all  w'ho  sought  war  for  the 
sake  of  either  adventure  or  profit,  with 
some  few  who  were  impelled  by  religious 
fanaticism.  I'here  were  wild  Berbers  from 
the  interior  ;  men  of  daring  and  indomita¬ 
ble  tempers,  rendered  doubly  h.ard  of 
control  Irorn  deeply  rankling  resentment 
against  their  Arab  lords ;  there  w'ere 
draughts  from  the  ranks  of  the  lawless 
Arab  soldierv,  men  of  rapine  and  slaugh¬ 
ter,  who  had  lost  the  rough  virtues  of  de¬ 
sert-life  without  contracting  aught  beyond 
the  license  of  mutinous  camps ;  there  were 
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likewise  stray  adventurers  from  Spain  and 
other  Mussulman  settlements  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  men  by  profession  freebooters 
and  rovers,  with  none  but  the  chance 
home  of  the  day’s  luck,  and  lives  spent  in 
hazards  which  made  them  the  terror  of 
towns  and  citizens ;  and,  finally,  there  was 
a  sprinkling  of  men  of  Persian  origin 
amongst  the  leaders,  as  happened  in  every 
great  Mussulman  enterprise  after  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  Abassides  —  men  at  once 
venerable,  stout-hearted,  and  vigorous, 
like  the  illustrious  captain  of  the  host. 
Before  embarking  this  motley  force,  Ased 
reviewed  it  upon  the  African  strand,  and 
addressed  his  followers  in  words  •which,  as 
they  are  handed  down  in  the  chronicle  of 
an  eye-witness,  breathe  the  glowing  pride 
of  one  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is 
animated  with  a  burning  piety,  also  keenly 
exults  in  the  positive  sensation  of  the  au¬ 
thority,  which  he  is  conscious  of  having 
plucked  from  the  grasp  of  a  grudging  and 
powerful  liege  lord. 

Sicily,  from  its  site  and  other  advantages, 
was  at  this  period  a  possession  eagerly  co¬ 
veted  by  the  Popes,  and  jealously  cherished 
by  the  decaying  emperors  of  Byzantium. 
Defended  by  a  belt  of  water  against  the 
easy  invasions  which  had  reduced  the 
garden  of  Italy  into  a  wilderness,  Sicily 
drew  on  itself  the  eyes  of  the  Popes  when 
trembling  at  the  successes  of  the  Arian 
I>ombards,  as  offering  the  best  point  of 
retreat,  in  the  event  of  extreme  adversity, 
from  which  to  rally  the  orthodox  spirit  of 
the  West  to  a  war  at  once  religious  and 
national.  But  Sicily  had  a  population  not 
merely  by  origin,  but  still  at  that  time  in 
language  as  much  Greek  as  Latin,  while 
its  politic.al  associations  were  all  connected 
with  the  seat  of  Eastern  empire.  These 
ties  kept  the  island  in  a  close  union  with 
Byzantium,  and  filled  the  Popes  with 
alarm  lest  it  might  submit  altogether  to 
the  primacy  of  their  detested  rivals —  the 
(ireek  Patriarchs.  Great  and  unrelaxing 
were  the  efforts  they  made  to  avert  such 
a  disaster.  Six  out  of  the  seven  monas¬ 
teries,  founded  by  the  private  munificence 
in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
Papal  See,  were  in  Sicily.  These  exertions 
were  crowned  with  success,  and  the  spi¬ 
ritual  infiuence  of  the  Western  Primate 
effectively  outweighed  in  the  end  that  of 
the  Eastern.  But  the  prej»onderance  re¬ 
tained  an  exclusively  religious  character. 
While  the  Sicilian  people  and  clergy  zeal¬ 


ously  shared  the  Western  feeling  against 
Iconoclasm,  they  steadily  avoided  em¬ 
ploying  it  for  those  purely  political  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  the  Popes  turned  it  in 
other  quarters.  To  its  Greek  emperors 
Sicily  therefore  continued  faithful,  though 
with  that  degree  of  listless  loyalty  to  be 
expected  in  an  age  of  torpor,  and  express¬ 
ive  rather  of  the  absence  of  any  more 
attractive  form  of  government  than  of 
fervent  affection.  The  Byzantine  empe¬ 
rors,  alive  to  the  fact  that  here  was  the 
most  precious  gem  still  in  their  battered 
diadem,  treated  Sicily  with  special  dis¬ 
tinction.  InvesU'd  with  reg.al  pomp,  re¬ 
splendent  with  all  the  gorgeousness  of 
Byzantine  state,  the  Patrician  of  Sicily, 
as  the  Emperor’s  Vicar,  kept  alive  the 
tradition  of  imperial  majesty.  Syracuse 
w’as  raised  to  the  metropolitan  rank  from 
which  Kavenna  had  fallen.  Here  alone  in 
the  West,  did  Byzantine  dominion  still 
revel  in  undiminished  pageantry,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  the  show  of  unimpaired  greatness, 
while  yet  at  heart  all  was  thoroughly 
rotten.  With  large  armaments,  a  splendid 
court,  and  a  rich  exchecpier,  tlie  patriciate 
of  Sicily,  instead  of  being  the  reward  of 
worth,  was  the  usual  prize  reserved  for 
imperial  minions.  Eunuch  after  eunuch, 
adventurer  after  adventurer,  no  sooner 
was  borne  aloft  for  a  season  by  the  <mick 
revolutions  of  palace  fortune,  than  he  flung 
himself  upon  this  choice  portion,  to  snatch 
up  as  much  of  its  wealth  as  he  could 
secure  before  the  elevation  of  a  new  fa¬ 
vorite  in  reward  of  some  fresh*  exploit  of 
profligate  servility.  Hence,  in  spite  of 
comparative  privileges  by  the  side  of  other 
provinces,  the  evil  administration  of  a 
government,  alw.ays  extortionate  by  na¬ 
ture,  and  rendered  doubly  rapacious  now 
through  the  imperious  wants  of  painful 
distress,  blighted  with  a  withering  palsy 
the  native  fruitfulness  of  this  favored  isle. 
Slavery,  •^ith  its  unfailing  followers,  suf¬ 
fering  and  nakedness,  in  its  wake,  appeared 
on  all  sides  the  haggard  witness  to  a  decay 
which  the  studied  gilding  of  official  pomp 
vainly  sought  to  cloak.  In  the  prostration 
of  the  people  worn  down  by  grinding 
imposts  and  a  leaden  despotism,  is  to  be 
found  the  expLanation  for  the  shack  resist¬ 
ance  made  in  Sicily  against  Mussulman 
dominion,  when  once  the  Byzantine  legions 
had  been  worsted  in  the  field.  There 
was  nothing  to  kindle  a  national  feeling  in 
the  breast  of  the  Sicilians.  The  only 
principle  to  inspire  them  with  an  impulse 
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was  to  be  found  in  religion.  Accordingly, 
the  desultory  struggle  carried  on  during 
some  years  against  the  invaders  in  the 
more  mountainous  districts,  were  sustained 
wholly  by  the  fervor  of  a  few  Chri.sti.an 
devotees,  whose  consciences  would  not 
stoop  to  bow  to  the  followers  of  a  false 
Prophet.  On  both  sides,  therefore,  the 
stimulating  motives  to  the  contest  sprang 
from  the  same  princiide.  The  Mussulmans 


were  pushed  on  to  invasion  by  the  fiery 
spirit  of  proselytism  embodied  in  Ased, 
who  looked  on  war  against  the  unbelievers 
as  a  holy  duty,  while  the  only  earnest  re¬ 
sistance  offered,  came  from  the  strength 
of  a  like  supreme  conviction  in  a  faith, 
that  disdained  compromise  with  the  in¬ 
fidel. 

(to  be  CONC.'.CDED  ) 
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Tims  it  is  seen  that  in  a  state  of  health 
and  mental  soundness,  the  senses  may  be 
so  imposed  upon,  with  or  without  any  ex¬ 
isting  object,  that  in  some  instances  it  re¬ 
quires  the  exercise  of  all  the  reasoning 
and  analytic  faculties  to  correct  the  im¬ 
pression  ;  and  in  others  these  impressions 
are  so  strong,  that  no  suspicion  of  unreali¬ 
ty  ever  appears  to  attach  to  them,  nor  can  j 
the  subject  of  them  be  persuaded  that  they  | 
do  not  arise  from  real  objects.  This  latter  i 
is  most  freijuently  the  case  when  two  or  j 
more  of  the  senses  are  simultaneously  af-  j 
fected  by  the  illusion  or  hallucin.ation.  If  j 
only  the  visual  Acuity  is  involved,  the  j 
ear  and  the  sense  of  touch  ni.ay  correct 
the  morbid  fancy  ;  but  when,  as  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  all  these  are  affected, 
then  the  detection  of  the  delusion  becomes 
all  but  impossible,  and,  practically,  is  very 
rarely  effected.  The  illusions  and  hallu¬ 
cinations  connected  with  dreaming,  night¬ 
mare,  somnambulism,  sleep,  and  the  bor¬ 
der-land  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
arc  too  familiar  to  need  more  than  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice.  In  all  abnormal  states  of  mind 
also,  or  bodily  health,  there  is  a  proclivity 
to  hallucinations  and  illusions.  There  are 
hallucinations  in  mania,  and  other  forms 
of  insanity,  in  paralysis,  in  delirium-tre- 
mens,  in  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis,  in 
febrile  and  inflammatory  disorders ;  in 
short,  they  may  occur  to  complicate  nearly 


•"  Concluded fiom  page  60. 


every  derangement  of  the  organism.  To 
enter  upon  these  would  require  a  volume, 
and  it  is  out  of  our  province — they  belong 
more  to  the  domain  of  special  medicine. 
One  general  remark  we  may  make,  name¬ 
ly,  that  infinite  as  is  the  variety  of  the 
phantoms  that  pass  before  the  excited  im¬ 
agination  in  these  affections,  there  is  no 
ticeable  in  some  of  them  a  kind  of  special¬ 
ty  of  delusion;  thus,  the  hallucinations  of 
dclirium-tremens  almost  invariably  com¬ 
prise  one  class  of  delusions — that  pertain¬ 
ing  to  “  creeping  things  innumerable,” 
anil  differ  in  almost  every  respect  from 
those  of  simple  febrile  disorders  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  further  still,  ifom  those  of 
hypochondriacal  affections  on  the  other, 
all  of  which  appear  to  h.ave  a  tendency  to 
some  tyjiical  character  of  their  own.  If  it 
be  so,  that  special  organic  changes  are  at¬ 
tended  by  special  mental  affections,  as 
manifested  in  these  hallucinations ;  it  may 
be  that  when,  in  the  progress  of  science, 
these  organic  changes  are  better  known 
and  recognized,  an  additional  clue  to  the 
mystery  of  idea,  thought,  and  cerebration 
generally,  may  be  found  in  the  careful 
consideration  and  analysis  of  these  aberra¬ 
tions  of  perception. 

The  hallucinations  occurring  in  that 
state  of  the  system  known  as  ecstacy  or 
trance,  are  strange  in  every  a.'ipect,  full  of 
mvstery,  provided  that  we  can  place  any 
faith  in  the  narrators  of  them.  The  utter¬ 
ances  under  the  influence  of  these  states 
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or  visions  are  quoted  by  many  writers  as  ' 
having  been  prophetic.  It  is  necessary  in 
general  to  receive  these  acconnts  with  the 
greatest  reserve.  The  history  of  one  such 
prophecy  is  related  by  La  Harpe,  and  its 
.‘iccnracy  is  vouched  for  by  ^ladamo  de 
(Tcnlis,  the  Countess  Bcauhamais,  and 
other  eminent  characters ;  notwithstand¬ 
ing  which  authorities,  our  readers  will 
agree  M'ith  us  that  it  is  erpedimt  to  doubt. 
If  we  give  a  brief  abstract  of  it,  it  is  chief¬ 
ly  on  the  ground  that  M.  Hoisinont  brings 
it  forward  as  illustrative  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  not  placing  implicit  faith  in  it 
himself,  but  considering  that  it  does  “  not 
the  less  belong  to  history,  Avhether  we 
consider  the  rank  of  the  j>er.sonage8  in¬ 
volved,  or  the  gravity  of  the  events  pre¬ 
dicted.”* 

“  It  seems  but  yesterday,  (says  lia 
llarpe,)  yet  it  W'as  at  the  beginning  of  | 
1788.  We  were  at  table  at  the  house  of 
one  of  our  confreres  of  the  Academy, 
grand  seigneur  et  homme  (Tesprit.  The 
company  w’as  large,  and  consisted  of  all 
kinds  of  men — courtiers,  law'yers,  literary 
men,  academicians,”  etc.  He  proceeds  to 
descril>e  the  b.anquet.  and  the  lively  dis¬ 
course  that  succeeded,  chiefly  turning  on 
the  coming  or  ex|)octed  revolution.  “  One 
only  of  the  guests  took  no  part  in  these 
Joyful  anticipations,  this  was  Cazotte,  an 
amiable  and  original  man,  but  tinctured 
with  the  reveries  of  the  visionaries,  (illu¬ 
mines.)"  lie  at  length  spoke,  and  not 
only  told  the  company  assembled  that  they 
would  certainly  see  this  revolution,  but ! 
that  they  w’ould  have  little  cause  to  re¬ 
joice;  sketching  out  the  fate  of  many 
there  present.  “You,  M.  Condorcet, 
will  die  on  the  floor  of  your  prison  ;  you  j 
will  die  of  the  poison  you  have  taken  to  ' 
escape  the  hands  of  the  headsman — poison 
which  the  happy  season  will  cora[)el  you 
to  carry  about  wdth  you  always.”  At  this 
there  was  great  dismay ;  but  they  excused 
it,  knowing  “  that  M.  Cazotte  was  in  the 
habit  of  dreaming  with  his  eyes  oiieu.” 

*•  ‘  But  what  has  put  these  ideas  of  prison, 
headsman,  and  poison  into  jour  head?  What 
hare  they  to  do  with  phiIoso()hy  and  the  reign 
of  reason  ?  It  is  precisely  as  I  tell  you  ;  it  is  in 
the  name  of  philosophy,  of  humanity,  of  liber¬ 
ty  ;  it  is  under  the  reign  of  reason  that  this 
will  happen ;  at  that  time  there  will  be  no  tem¬ 
ples  but  those  of  reason  in  France.’  ‘Verily,’ 
said  Cliamfort,  with  a  sarcastic  air,  ‘  you  will 
not  be  a  priest  in  that  kind  of  temple.*  ‘  I  hope 

•  Boismont,  Op.  eil.,  p.  297. 


not,  (he  replied,)  but  you,  M.  Chamfort,  will ; 
and  you  will  open  your  veins  with  a  razor,  hut 
will  not  die  for  months  afterward.’  ” 

He  then  proceeded  (so  says  La  Harm*) 
to  foretell  the  fate  of  Vicq  d’Azyr,  of  Ni¬ 
colai,  of  Bailly,  of  Malesherbes,  of  Bouch¬ 
er,  all  as  they  afterward  occurred ;  all  to 
hHp}x*n  before  six  years  had  passed.  La 
Harpe  then  himself  addressed  Cazotte: 
“  You  relate  mir.acles,  but  do  you  sav 
nothing  of  me  ?”  “  You  yourself  will 

then  lie  a  miracle  at  least  as  extroardi- 
nary,  you  will  be  a  Christian.”  “  Ah ! 
(then  said  Chamfort,)  if  we  are  not  to 
perish  until  La  Harpe  be  a  Christian,  we 
shall  be  immortal.”  The  history  goes  on 
to  relate  the  prediction  of  the  abolition  of 
the  priesthood,  the  execution  of  the 
Duchess  de  Crammont  and  the  Koyal 
Family,  and  the  fate  of  Cazotte  himself. 
It  admits  of  but  little  comment :  Lallarjie 
died  in  1 803.  Perhaps  it  only  attaches  to 
our  subject  by  a  ^lerversion  of  terms  ;  but 
the  history  is  curious  in  any  aspect,  and  is 
I  told  in  a  jxculiarly  graphic  and  charming 
I  manner  bv  La  Harjx*.* 

1  Both  illusions  and  hallucinations  may 
j  appear  in  an  epidemic  form.  One  of  the 
principal  fomis  of  epidemic  illusion  is  the 
vision  of  armies  in  the  clouds.  All  his¬ 
tory  abounds  with  instances  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  A  curious  illusion  of  another  kiml 
on  one  m-casion  occurred  at  Florence, 
which  de|>ended  ujion  atmospheric  causes. 
Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were 
collected  in  the  principal  streets  of  the  city 
for  some  hours;  they  contemplated  with 
great  attention  the  figuiv  of  an  angel  float¬ 
ing  in  the  air,  and  expected  some  great  event 
to  follow  immediately ;  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  jdienonienon  was  caused 
by  a  cloud  covering  the  dome,  in  which 
was  reflected  the  image  of  the  golden 
angel  surmounting  the  edifice,  which  was 
strongly  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun.f  History  also  tells  abundantly  of 
opi<lemic  hallucinations;  the  Grusades 
were  especially  rife  in  such  portents. 
“Scarcely  was  the  sigmal  for  the  first 
crusade  given  than  the  apparitions  com¬ 
menced;  every  one  recounted  his  visions, 
the  words  he  liad  heard,  the  orders  he  had 
received.  The  peojdc,  the  armed  multi¬ 
tude,  perceived  in  the  air  signs  and  por¬ 
tents  of  all  kinds ;  but  it  was  es|>ecially 

*  CfiuiTes  ChotHiei  et  Posthumea  de  Im  Harpe,  4 
vols.  in  8vo.  Purls,  1800  Tom.  i.  62. 

f  Ferriar,  Theory  nf  Apparitions. 
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when  the  Crusaders  had  jKjnetrated  into 
Asia  that  the  prodigies  multiplied.”* 
They  saw  on  all  hands  the  saints  descend¬ 
ing  and  fighting  for  them  at  the  head  of 
angelic  hosts.  Hut  it  is  needless  to  mul¬ 
tiply  illustrations  of  this  kind  of  epidemic. 

There  e.xisted  for  some  centuries  two 
singular  forms  of  epidemic  hallucinations 
— lycauthropy  and  vampyrism — which 
jwevailed  extensively  amongst  great  num- 
hers  of  people.  “  The  origin  of  lycan- 
thropy  (says  Hoisrnont)  goes  hack  to 
the  most  ancient  epochs  of  paganism.  In 
this  illusion  the  unfortunate  sufferers  be¬ 
lieved  themselves  to  be  changed  into 
wolves.  ...  It  was  esjHJcialiy  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  that  this 
singular  illusion  was  most  widely  spread 
in  Euroi)C.  The  cynanthropos  and  lycan- 
thropes  abandoned  their  dwellings  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  forests,  letting  their 
nails,  hair,  and  beard  grow',  and  pushing 
their  ferocity  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
mutilate,  and  even  kill  and  eat,  children 
that  fell  in  their  way.”f  Many  of  them 
confessed  these  things  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  indicate  their  insanity ;  but  the  igi;or- 
:ince  of  the  times  was  such,  that  they 
were  supposed  to  be  in  pact  with  Satan, 
.and  they  were  burned  at  the  stake,  in 
great  numbers,  as  the  supposed  witches 
w'ere. 

(In  vampyrism,  M.  Hoisrnont  remarks : 

“  When  a  man  is  8ubjug.ated  by  superstition 
and  terror,  there  are  no  ideas  so  grotesque  that 
they  may  not  become  realities.  One  of  the 
most  singular  aberrations  of  this  kind  is  that 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  Vampyriim, 
of  which  we  find  the  traces  even  in  the  Talmud 
This  epidemic  reigned  about  the  commencement 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  many  parts  of 
Hungary,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Lorraine.  The 
pea.sants  who  were  the  subjects  of  it,  believed 
that  after  death  their  enemies  had  the  power  of 
appearing  to  them  in  various  forms.  Some 
dreamed  that  these  malevolent  spirits  took  them 
by  the  throat,  strangled  them,  and  sucked  their 
blood ;  others  believed  that  they  really  saw 
these  cruel  monsters.  .  .  .  Mystical  ideas 
of  an  expansive  character,  exalting  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  [troduced  these  various  ccstacies  to  which 
wo  have  referred  ;  and  which  had,  as  character¬ 
istics,  celestial  visions  of  all  kinds.  It  is  to  the 
same  influence  that  we  must  refer  the  appari¬ 
tions  and  the  aural  illusions  of  the  *  dance,'  of 
the  convulsionaries  of  St.  Medard,  the  ecstatics 
of  Cevennes,  the  posseiwed  of  Loudon,  and 
others  of  the  .same  kind.”! 

•  Hoisrnont,  Op.  cit.,  p.  4SK). 

Jhid.,  p.  383,  et  seg. 

Ibid.,  p.  396. 


Hut  no  epulcinic  hallucinations  can  vie 
in  extent  with  those  that  were  manifested 
in  connection  with  the  subject  of  witch¬ 
craft,  which  in  itself  forms  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  chapters  in  the  psychological 
hi.story  of  man.  Mackay,  in  his  Popular 
Delusions,  says  that  “Europe  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  brooded  upon  the 
idea,  not  only  that  parted  spirits  walked 
the  earth  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
but  that  men  had  power  to  summon  evil 
spirits  to  their  aid  to  work  wo  uj)on  their 
fellows.  An  epidemic  terror  seized  upon 
the  nations ;  no  man  thought  himself  se¬ 
cure,  either  in  his  iierson  or  his  posses¬ 
sions,  from  the  machinations  of  the  devil 
and  his  agents.  Every  calamity  that  befell 
him  he  attributed  to  a  witch.  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  far  north,  successively  ran  mad  upon 
this  subject ;  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
unhappy  persons  fell  victims  to  this  absurd 
and  cruel  delusion.”  There  was  a  remark¬ 
able  uniformity  in  the  confessions  of  those 
accused  of  witchcraft ;  the  proceedings  at 
their  imaginary  '■'■Sabbath"  w'ere  always 
describenl  in  nearly  the  same  tenns.  They 
were  chieffy  turned  into  cats,  and  they 
accused  themselves  of  homicides  unnum¬ 
bered.  They  all  had  frequent  noctural  in¬ 
terviews  with  “  the  master"  during  which 
they  experienced  the  most  vivid  emotions. 
Had  all  these  confessions  been  made  under 
the  torture,  there  w'ould  have  been  no 
question  as  to  their  nature ;  but  when  the 
mania  for  witch-extermination  had  begun 
to  subside,  and  men  were  more  anxious  to 
acquit  than  to  condemn,  there  were  still 
numbers  who  voluntarily  accused  them¬ 
selves  of  crimes  which  they  had  evidently 
not  committed ;  a.s  of  the  murder  of  people 
that  W'ere  still  alive,  and  of  having  at¬ 
tended  at  the  “  Sabbath”  during  nights 
when  the  strictest  w'atch  had  lx*en  kept 
upon  them,  and  it  was  evident  they  had 
never  quitted  their  room.  All  this  was 
done  with  a  persistency  and  ix'rtinacity 
that  in  many  cases  precluded  the  idea  of 
imposture,  and  left  but  one  conclusion 
tenable,  namely,  that  they  were  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  hallucination  of  several  of  the 
senses,  certainly  of  eye,  ear,  and  touch. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  briefly  to 
this  subject  again. 

In  entering  upon  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
mode  of  production  and  the  causation  gene¬ 
rally  of  hallucinations,  we  would  premise 
that  the  existence  of  the  sensatimis  (mere¬ 
ly  as  such)  depends  upon  the  well-known 
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jthysiological  law,  that  whatever  impres¬ 
sion  can  be  produced  upon  the  organs  of 
the  senses  by  external  agency,  can  also  be 
produced  subjectively  by  internal  changes, 
th.at  is,  changes  in  the  organs  themselves, 
or  in  those  parts  of  the  central  nervous 
system  with  which  they  are  immediately 
connected.  Thus,  light  falling  upon  the 
retina,  produces  its  own  specific  sensation  ; 
but  this  may  equally  be  produced  by  dis¬ 
tension  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  retina, 
or  some  corresponding  change  in  that 
portion  of  the  brain  in  which  the  optic 
nerves  terminate.  The  same  applies  to 
the  ear  and  the  other  senses.  Now,  tak¬ 
ing  the  eye  for  an  illustration  of  all  the 
senses,  we  know  that  when  any  given  ob¬ 
ject  is  seen,  there  is  an  image  of  that  ob¬ 
ject,  be  it  tree,  man,  or  animal,  painted  on 
the  retina  in  rays  of  light ;  but  how  that 
image  is  communicated  to  the  brain,  and 
from  it  to  the  sentient  principle — what  is 
the  mechanical  change  produced  on  the 
nerve-fibers  during  its  transmission — what 
ditferent  change  is  required  to  convey  the 
different  images  of  a  tree  or  a  dog  to  the 
mind ;  of  all  these  things  we  are  utterly 
ignorant.  We  know  certainly  that  there 
is  no  image  painted  on  the  brain  itself, 
and  that  it  is  only  by  a  certain  kind  of  po¬ 
larity  of  its  fibers  or  molecules  that  it  is 
enabled  to  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
the  particular  object  in  question,  that  po¬ 
larity  being  doubtless  different  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  difference  of  the  object. 
We  know  also  by  abundant  physiological 
evidence,  that  these  variations  of  polarity 
are  produceable  by  internal  as  well  as  ex¬ 
ternal  causes ;  but  as  we  are  ignorant  in 
the  one  case  of  the  nature  of  that  polarity 
which  results  from  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
tenial  object,  so  in  the  other  are  we  ig¬ 
norant  of  that  which  is  automatically  ex¬ 
cited  in  such  manner  as  to  produce  the 
subjective  sensation,  the  two  being  with¬ 
out  doubt  identical.  What  we  can  do,  is 
to  trace  sotne  at  least  of  the  conditions 
under  which  such  polarity  and  such  con¬ 
sequent  sensations  and  hallucinations  oc¬ 
cur,  which  conditions  are  usually  tenned 
the  causes  of  the  phenomena. 

The  most  frequent  general  organic  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sensory  apparatus  during  the 
existence  of  hallucinations,  would  appear 
to  be  one  of  congestion,  or  fullness  of 
blood.  A  circumstance  directly  illustra¬ 
tive  of  this  is  related  in  the  Psychological 
Journal  for  April,  1857,  as  occurring  to 
the  writer  himself.  He  says  ; 


[February, 

“We  have  known  cases  of  ghost-seeing  when 
wide-awake,  which  have  been  cured  by  leeches 
at  the  front  of  the  forehead — evidently  indicat¬ 
ing  that  they  have  resulted  from  a  conge.«te«l 
state  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  ...  We  were 

on  a  visit  in - ,  and  had  taken  more  wine 

than  usual.  It  was  the  summer- time,  and  the 
weather  very  hot  and  dry,  which  combined 
sensations  rendered  us  feverish  and  uncomfort¬ 
able.  .  .  .  We  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep, 
and  tossed  and  tumbled,  changing  our  position 
every  moment,  but  were  too  restless  to  repose  ; 
at  length  we  turned  toward  the  window,  and 
perceived  between  it  and  the  bed  a  short, 
thick-set,  burly  figure,  with  a  huge  head,  stai  ing 
us  in  the  face.  Certainly  nothing  could  appear 
more  real  or  substantial,  and  after  gazing  on 
this  monstrous  creature,  we  put  out  our  hand, 
when  he  opened  his  ponderous  jaws  and  bit  at 
us.  We  tried  various  experiments  with  the 
creature — such  as  putting  our  band  before  his 
face,  which  seemed  to  cover  part  of  it.  The 
longer  we  contemplated  it,  the  more  palpable 
was  this  figure,  and  the  more  wrathful  were 
his  features.  Struck  with  the  apparent  reality 
of  the  apparition,  we  mechanically  felt  our 
pulse ;  it  w’as  throbbing  at  a  fearful  rate  ;  our 
skin  was  hot  and  dry,  and  the  temporal  arteries 
were  throbbingat  railway  speed.  This  physical 
condition  hod  produced  the  phantom.  We  then 
Jumped  out  of  bed,  when  the  specter  seemed  to 
be  nearer  and  of  more  gigantic  proportions. 
We  then  threw  open  the  window  to  admit  a  lit¬ 
tle  air,  sponged  our  head  and  body,  and  thus, 
by  removing  the  cause,  the  monster  di!;ap- 
peared.” 

Medical  works  abound  in  histories  of 
this  character,  of  which  a  number,  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive,  are  collected  by  M. 
Boismont.  We  can  not  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  great  number  of  hallucinations 
occurring  in  subjects  who  had  been  accu.s- 
tomed,  from  one  cause  or  other,  to  |>eriod- 
ical  bleedings,  and  who  had  either  from 
accident  or  design  neglected  the  opera¬ 
tion  for  some  time.* 


*  We  subjoin  one  instance:  “  A  man  of  sound 
mind  was  seated  one  evening  in  his  chamber.  To 
his  great  astonishment  ho  saw  the  door  open,  and 
one  of  bis  friends  enter,  who.  after  making  a  few 
turns  round  the  room,  placed  himself  before  him. 
and  looked  on  liim  intently.  Wishing  to  receive  his 
visitor  politely,  he  rose;  but  scarcely  had  he  ad¬ 
vanced  a  few  steps,  when  the  figure  vanLshed ;  when 
he  recognized  tliat  it  was  a  vision.  Soon  afterward 
the  figure  appeared  again,  accompanied  by  many 
other  persons  of  his  ac<{aaintancc,  who  surrounded 
him.  all  looking  at  him  in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  assembly  became 
so  numerous  that  it  appeared  as  though  the  room 
would  not  contain  them.  These  pliantoms  followed 
him  into  his  bed-room,  ranging  themselves  round 
the  bed;  so  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
any  sleep.  When  he  awoke,  they  rekppeared  in  os 
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The  determining  causes  of  hallucina¬ 
tions  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two 
clas.ses,  the  moral  and  the  physical.  As 
predisposing  causes,  the  former,  the  moral, 
are  all  powerful ;  they  are  also  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  direct  production  oi  such 
delusions  as  occur  in  an  epidemic  form. 
In  these  cases  the  hallucinations  arc  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  influence  of  educational 
and  social  ideas,  by  the  force  of  example, 
.and  by  a  true  moral  contagion.  Profound 
preoccupation  of  the  thoughts  and  pro¬ 
longed  concentration  of  the  mind  on  one 
subject,*  are  eminently  favorable  to  the 
production  of  hallucinations ;  and  those 
are  the  moat  subject  to  them  who  by  an 
ill-directed  education  are  unceasingly  ex¬ 
cited,  whose  organi7..ation  hjis  become  very 
impressionable,  and  in  whom  the  imagina¬ 
tion  has  l)een  abandoned  to  its  own  im¬ 
petuosity.]  The  marvelous  and  horrible 
tales  that  are  told  to  children  are  also  a 
fruitful  source  of  this  subsequent  impressi¬ 
bility.  Hums  complains,  in  strong  lan¬ 
guage,  of  the  permanently  evil  effects 
which  these  tales,  told  him  in  infancy,  pro¬ 
duced  tipon  his  after-life.  Solitary  con¬ 
finement  in  prisons  has  a  very  powerful 
effect  upon  the  imagination.  A  striking 
illustration  of  this  fact  is  found  in  the 
history  of  the  imprisonment  of  Silvio 
Pellico,  written  by  himself.  Describing 
the  mode  in  which  he  passetl  his  nights, 
he  says  : 

“  During  theso  horrible  nights,  my  imagina¬ 
tion  was  80  excited,  that  although  awake  I 
seemed  to  hear  groans  and  stifled  laughter.  In 
my  infancy  I  bad  never  believed  in  ghosts  or 


great  nunibora  as  before.  On  the  morrow  he  con¬ 
sulted  his  physician,  who  remembered  that  be  had 
before  l)een  bled  for  a  cerebral  congestion.  Leeches 
were  applied,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  phantoms  be¬ 
came  less  distinct,  and  vanished  altogether  by  the 
evening.’’ — Hibbert's  Philosophy  of  Apparitions. 

•  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  relates  that  when 
his  book  De  Veritate  profit  (iistinguitur  a  Revela 
tione  Verisimill,  Poseibili  el  a  Faleo,  was  approaching 
its  conclusion,  he  devoted  to  it  every  spare  moment 
that  he  could  snatch  from  business.  In  doubt  as  to 
its  pubiication,  he  on  one  occasion  prayed  audibly 
fur  a  sign  to  guide  his  decision,  and  affirms  that  he 
had  no  sooner  concluded,  than  he  heard  a  loud  but 
agreeable  noise  in  the  heavens,  and  saw  also,  in  the 
most  serene  sky  possible,  the  place  whence  it  came. 
This,  he  says,  gave  him  great  joy,  believing  as  be 
did  that  his  demand  was  granted  Be  it  remarked 
tliat  the  work  in  question  has  by  no  means  a  Chris¬ 
tian  tendency,  and  this  anecdote  is  often  quoted 
against  others  where  similar  hallucinations  have 
b^ii  supiHised  to  imply  supernatural  interference 
for  a  given  purpose, 

f  Boismont,  Op.  cit.,  p.  861,  ft  *eq. 


witches,  and  now  these  noises  terrified  me.  . 

.  .  Many  times  I  took  the  light  with  a  trem¬ 

bling  hand,  and  looked  if  some  one  was  not 
concealed  under  my  bed.  Seated  at  the  table, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  some  one  pulled  me  by  the 
coat,  sometimes  that  an  unseen  hand  pushed 
my  book  from  the  table,  sometimes  that  one 
was  about  to  blow  out  the  candle.  Then  I  rose 
suddenly  and  asked  myself  whether  I  was  mad 
or  not.  Every  morning  these  phantoms  van¬ 
ished,  but  at  sunset  I  again  began  to  tremble, 
and  every  night  brought  back  the  extravagant 
visions  of  the  preceding  one.”* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  influence 
of  the  prevalent  belief  of  any  age  in  pro¬ 
ducing  or  determining  the  nature  of  hallu¬ 
cinations.  It  will  readily  be  conceived 
how  inordinately  powerful  is  the  effect  of 
unrestrained  religious  enthusiasm,  espe¬ 
cially  when  aided  by  ignorance,  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  the  unnatural  restraints  of  a 
secluded  or  conventual  life.  But  we  have 
designedly  refrained  from  discussing  the 
hallucinations  so  jiroduced,  except  in  the 
most  incidental  manner.] 

Strong  expectancy  or  conviction  is  a  fer¬ 
tile  source  also  of  sen.sory  delusion.  We 
have  before  referred  to  persons  who  per¬ 
sisted  that  they  were  sorcerers  and  at¬ 
tended  the  witches’  “  iSabbath.'*  In  order 
to  attempt  to  undeceive  some  of  these 
unfortunate  creature.s,  Gassendi  imitated 
the  popular  notion  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  witches,  and  rubbed  some  of  them 
with  an  ointment,  which  was  to  send  them 
to  the  Sabbath.  They  fell  into  a  deep 
and  long  sleep,  after  which  they  awoke, 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  magic.al  pro¬ 
ceeding  had  taken  effect,  and  gave  a  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  what  they  had  seen, 
heard,  and  felt  at  the  assembly  at  which 
they  believed  themselves  to  have  assisted.J 
Imitation  again  is  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
production  and  propagation  of  delusions. 
“We  may  be  asked  (8.ays  M.  Boismont) 
how  large  assemblies  of  jieople  can  be 
subject  to  the  same  illusion  for  so  long. 
Independently  of  the  reasons  we  have 
given,  amongst  which  ignorance,  fear, 
superstition,  and  disease  play  an  important 
part,  we  must  not  forget  the  contagious 
influence  of  example  ;  one  outcry  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  affright  a  large  multitude.  An 
individual  w'ho  believes  that  he  sees  super¬ 
natural  sights  is  not  slow  to  communicate 
his  conviction  to  others  who  are  not  more 


•  Itnicipriffioni,  Silvio  Pellico,  p.  468. 

Vide  Eusebius  Salvertus,  Res  Sciences  Oeeultes. 
Ibid. 
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enlightened  than  himself.  Tlie  anecdote 
has  been  often  quoted  of  the  man  who 
exclaimed  that  the  statue  upon  which  he 
and  many  others  were  looking  nodded  its 
head.  All  those  who  w’ere  present  imme¬ 
diately  asserted  that  they  had  seen  it 
move.’’* 

Hallucinations  will  almost  always  be 
found  to  reflect  the  beliefs,  the  passions, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  manners  of  the  age 
in  which  tliey  occur.  They  vary,  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  amount  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  culture  in  the  people.  To  enter 
into  this  (jnestion  would  almost  involve  a 
treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  civilization. 
Predominant  passions,  sucli  as  fear  and 
remorse  especially,  exert  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  production  of  hal¬ 
lucinations.  Simiramis  saw  every  where 
the  pale  speeter  of  Xinus ;  and  Bru¬ 
tus  was  haunted  by  the  apparition  of 
his  former  friend  Csesar.f  ^lanoury, 
who  was  appointed  in  1634  to  examine 


•  Op.  cit,  p.  128. 

\  The  commentary  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  on  this 
apparition  is  very  appropriately  illus'ratiTe  of  this 
part  of  our  subject :  The  anticipation  of  a  dubious 
battle,  with  all  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  of  its 
event,  and  the  conviction  that  it  must  involve  his 
own  fate  and  that  of  his  country,  was  powerful 
enough  to  conjure  up  to  the  anxious  eye  of  Brutus 
the  specter  of  his  murdered  friend  Cesar,  respect¬ 
ing  whose  death  he  perhaps  thought  himself  less 
justihed  than  at  the  Ides  of  March,  since  instead  of 
having  achieved  the  freedom  of  Rome,  the  event 
had  only  t)een  the  renewal  of  civil  wars ;  and  the 
issue  might  appear  most  likely  to  conclude  in  the 
total  subjection  of  liberty.  It  is  not  miraculous  that 
the  masculine  spirit  of  Brutus,  surrounded  by  dark¬ 
ness  and  sdiiude,  distracted  probably  by  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  kindness  and  favor  of  the  great  indi¬ 
vidual  whom  he  had  put  to  death  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  of  his  country — though  by  the  slaughter  of 
his  own  friend— should  at  length  place  before  his 
eyes  in  person  the  appearance  which  termed  itself 
his  evil  genius,  and  promised  to  meet  him  again  at 
Philippi.  Brutus's  own  intentions,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  military  art,  had  probably  long  since  as¬ 
sured  him  that  the  deci.-iun  of  the  civil  war  must 
take  place  at  or  near  that  place ;  and  allowing  that 
his  own  imagination  supplied  that  part  of  his  dia¬ 
logue  with  the  specter,  there  is  nothing  else  which 
might  not  be  fashioned  in  a  vivid  dream  or  a  waking 
reverie,  approaching,  in  absorbing  and  engrossing 
character,  the  usual  matter  of  which  dreams  consist. 
Tliat  Brutus,  well  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of 
the  Platuni-ts,  should  be  disposed  to  receive  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  idea  tliat  he  had  seen  a  real  appari¬ 
tion,  and  was  not  likely  to  scrutinise  very  minutely 
the  supposed  vision,  may  be  naturally  conceived ; 
anil  it  was  also  natural  to  think,  that  although  no 
one  saw  the  figme  but  himself,  bis  cotemporaries 
were  little  dispored  to  examine  the  testimony  of  a 
man  so  eminent,  by  the  s'rict  rules  of  cross-examin¬ 
ation  and  conflicting  evidence,  which  they  might 
have  thought  applicable  to  another  person  and  a 
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Urbuin  Grandier,  accused  of  sorcery,  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  of  his  task  with  great  bar¬ 
barity.  lie  repented  of  his  cruelty,  for 
“  one  evening,  about  ten  o’clock,  returning 
home  in  company  with  another  man  and 
his  brotlier,  he  started  suddenly,  and  cried 
out,  ‘  Ah !  there  is  Grandier  —  wh.at  dost 
thou  want  ?’  and  fell  into  such  a  state  of 
tremor  and  frenzy  that  his  friend.s  could 
not  recover  him.  They  conducted  him  to 
his  house,  ever  calling  upon  Grandier, 
whom  he  saw  continually  before  him.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  days  he  died  in  the 
same  state,  alwavs  seeitig  Grandier,  and 
trying  to  repel  him.”*  Sully  relates  that 
the  solitary  hours  of  Charles  IX.  were 
j  rendered  wretched  by  the  constant  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  cries  and  shrieks  that  assailed 
him  during  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  Such  instances  might  be  multiplied 
;  indefinitely,  but  these  are  suflicient  for  il¬ 
lustration.  The  great  dramatist  “  of  all 
time”  has  stampeii  remorse  as  a  begetter 
of  hallucinations  forever,  by  his  wondrous 
and  terrible  delineation  of  5lacbeth. 

Reverie  is  another  frequent  cause,  the 
mention  of  which  should  not  be  omitted. 
Dr.  Brewster  remarks,  as  a  physical  fact, 
that  “  when  the  eye  is  not  exposed  to  the 
impressions  of  external  objects,  or  when 
it  is  insensible  to  these  object.s  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  being  engrossed  with  its  own 
operations,  any  object  of  mental  contem¬ 
plation,  which  has  either  been  called  up  in 
the  memory  or  created  by  the  imagination, 
will  be  seen  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been 
formed  from  the  vision  of  a  real  oh- 
ycc<.’’t 

M.  Boismont  sums  up  the  influence  of 
the  moral  causes  as  follows; 

“  The  mode  of  development  of  epidemic  illu¬ 
sions  and  hallucinations,  refers  them  especially 
to  moral  causation.  Education,  beliefs,  the 
dominant  ideas  of  the  epoch,  the  varieties  of 
civilization,  all  require  special  consideration  in 
any  search  alter  these  causes.  Amongst  the 
moral  causes  which  exercise  a  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  over  hallucinations,  we  must  enumerate 
the  belief  in  the  power  and  operation  of  spiiits 
and  demons,  witchcraft,  magic,  lycanthropy, 


IcM  dignified  occasion."— Demonologry  and  Mlteh- 
craft,  pp.  10,  11. 

It  appears,  however,  that  Cassius,  who  was  of  the 
Epicurean  school,  and  had  but  liitle'faith  in  spirits, 
did  tell  Brutus,  with  a  good  deal  of  circumlocution, 
that  he  was  tired  and  exhausted,  and  that  his  ima¬ 
gination  Was  playing  tricks  upon  him. 

*  Sauzc,  Etsai  Medico- Hittorique  sur  let  Poesidee 
de  Lowdm,  p.  45. 

f  Edinburgh  Jownal  of  Scietuc,  voL  ii.  p.  1. 
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vampyrism,  ecstacy,  etc.  All  passions,  fixed 
ideas,  great  preoccupations  of  thought,  may  be 
the  source  of  hallucinations,  and  more  especial¬ 
ly  the  passions  of  excessive  fear  and  remorse.’'* 

We  must  now  as  briefly  a.s  possible  re¬ 
fer  to  the  physical  causes  of  hallucinations. 
M.  Boismont  enumerates  five  divisions  of 
these ;  under  the  first  of  which  he  places 
heritage,  sex,  age,  temperament,  profes¬ 
sion,  piiysiological  causes,  season,  climate, 
and  locality,  most  of  Avhich  require  no 
special  notice.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
predisposing  causes  is  solitude  in  the 
evening : 

“  Ere  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted. 

And  like  phantoms  grim  and  tUll, 
Shadows  from  the  fitful  firelight, 

Dance  upon  the  parlor- wall ; 

“  Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 
Enter  at  the  open  door  ; 

The  beloved,  the  true-hearted. 

Come  to  visit  us  once  morc.”+ 

Tlie  state  of  the  atmosphere  is  well 
known  to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
mind,  and  might  therefore  be  well  sup¬ 
posed  to  influence  the  production  of  vi¬ 
sions.  To  this  cause  is  due  the  collective 
hallucination  of  the  mirage.  In  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  the  soldiers 
often  saw  springs,  rivers,  trees,  cities,  and 
armies  ;  fantastic  creations,  which  at 
their  approach  changed  to  dry  and  burn¬ 
ing  sands.  In  the  Gazette  de  Mona  there 
is  an  account  of  a  balloon  ascent  by  Mr.  | 
Green,  containing  some  extracts  l>earing 
upon  this  point.  It  is  said  that  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  hight,  the  “  air  was  suddenly  illumin¬ 
ated  with  gi'cat  brilliance,  and  our  eyes 
were  subjected  to  so  singular  an  aberra¬ 
tion  of  vision,  that  every  object,  however 
small,  assumed  gigantic  proportions,  and 
such  capricious  forms,  that  we  could  al¬ 
most  believe  ourselves  under  the  influence 
of  a  dream.  ...  In  the  midst  of  other 
transformations,  there  appeared  monstrous 
forma,  as  of  goats,  mastodons,  and  the 
rhinoceros,  which  ^azed  upon  us  with 
great  eyes  of  astonishment.  Mr.  Green 
said  he  had  before  witnessed  these  pheno¬ 
mena,  but  hesitated  to  speak  of  them  to 
any  one,  for  fear  of  being  taken  for  a  vi¬ 
sionary.” 

Of  all  direct  sources  of  hallucination,  al¬ 
coholic  liquors  and  narcotic  substances, 

•  Op.  eit.,  pp.  452-3. 
f  Longfellow’s  Voices  of  the  Night, 
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such  as  opium,  belladonna,  hasheesh,  and 
the  like,  are  the  most  powerful.  The  de¬ 
lusions  of  delirium-tremena  are  well  known, 
as  arc  those  of  opium  to  all  English  read¬ 
ers  through  the  revelations  of  De  Quincey 
in  his  Opium-eater.  There  is  so  strong  a 
class-likeness  in  all  these  effects  of  narco¬ 
tics,  that  we  shall  not  enter  into  any  de¬ 
tails  :  they  may  be  found  in  abundance  in 
works  of  special  science.  The  use  of  nar¬ 
cotics  for  tlie  purpose  of  producing  visions 
and  inspirations,  seems  to  have  been  known 
in  all  ages  of  w’hich  we  have  anv  authentic 
records.  It  seems  undoubted  that  the 
priestesses  of  the  ancient  oracles  were  ex¬ 
cited  to  their  “divine  rage”  by  the  use  of 
drugs  of  this  nature.  Then  followed  the 
elfects  so  graphically  portrayed  in  the 
.^neid,  (book  iv. :) 

“  Her  color  changed ;  her  face  was  not  the  same, 

And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 

Her  hair  stood  up,  convulsive  rage  poasessed 

Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heaved  her  laboring 
breast 

Greater  than  human  kind  she  seemed  to  look, 

And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke; 

'  Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll. 

When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  her  souL” 

The  following  account  of  the  mode  of 
preparing  the  oracle  is  from  the  article 
“  Delj)hi  ”  in  the  Kneyclopedia  Hrittani- 
ca  : 

“The  oracles  were  delivered  by  a  priestess 
called  the  pythoness,  who  received  the  prophetic 
influence  in  the  following  manner:  A  lofty 
tripod,  decked  with  laurel,  was  placed  over  the 
aperture  whence  the  sacred  vapor  issued.  The 
priestess,  after  washing  her  body,  and  especially 
her  hair,  in  the  cold  water  of  Castalia,  mounted 
on  the  stool  to  receive  the  divine  effluvia.  She 
wore  a  crown  of  laurel  on  her  head,  and  shook 
a  sacred  tree  which  grew  near  the  aperture. 
Sometimes  she  chewed  the  leaves,  and  the  fren¬ 
zy  which  followed  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  this  usage,  and  the  gentler  or  more  violent 
symptoms  to  the  quantity  taken.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  the  paroxysm  was  so  terrible  that  the 
priests  and  suppliants  ran  away,  and  left  her 
alone  to  expire,  as  was  believ^  of  the  god. 
Her  part  was  an  unpleasant  one ;  but  if  she  de¬ 
clined  to  undertake  it,  she  was  dragged  by  force 
to  the  tripod.” 

The  use  of  chloroform  as  an  anaesthetic, 
is  .ilinost  constantly  attende<I  by  halluci¬ 
nations  of  a  more  or  less  vivid  character. 
These  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  person  admin¬ 
istering  it  to  be  aware  of  the  tendency.  A 
large  collection  of  instances,  illustrating 
11 
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the  nature  and  tendency  of  these  delusions,  ] 
which  scarcely  admit  of  insertion  here, 
may  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  P»ycholo-  j 
gical  Medicine  for  October,  1866.  Nar¬ 
cotic  drugs  applied  as  frictions,  and  per¬ 
haps  taken  internally,  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  get¬ 
ting  to  the  “  witch- Sabbath.^ 

Of  course,  by  far  the  ^eatest  number 
of  illusions  and  hallucinations  of  a  serious 
character  owe  their  origin  to  some  of  the 
various  forms  of  mentsd  alienation,  and  to 
catalepsy,  hj-steria,  hypochondriasis,  as 
well  as  to  nightmare,  sleep,  and  ecstacy. 
Many  of  the  instances  we  have  related 
prove  to  demonstration  that  they  may  ex¬ 
ist  as  delusions  more  or  less  transitory  in 
a  perfectly  sound  mind ;  but  a  persistent 
hallucination,  not  rectified  by  the  under¬ 
standing,  is  generally  either  due  to,  or  ter¬ 
minates  in,  mental  alienation.  Into  this 
subject,  and  into  the  investigation  of  the 
various  diseases  that  might  enter  into  the 
catalogue  of  causes,  we  can  not,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  enter. 

It  wiU  be  observed  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  large  classes  of  hallucinations  which 
we  have  either  avoided  altogether,  or  only 
indirectly  alluded  to.  Such  are,  amongst 
others,  religious  hallucinations,  and  all 
those  which  are  so  frequently  brought 
forward  as  illustrative  of  some  especial 
views,  prophetic  or  otherwise.  We  have 
done  this  partly  because  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  verifying  and  analyzing  the 
histories  in  w'hicn  they  are  related,  but 
more  especially  because  they  would  lead 
us  away  into  discussions  far  remote  from 
our  purpose,  which  has  been  to  open  out, 
although  partially  and  imperfectly,  one  of 
the  most  curious  pLases  of  the  physico- 
psychical  history  of  our  nature.  That  it 
IS  one  of  great  importance  will  be  readily 
conceded ;  }X!rhaps  how  great  in  a  legal  as¬ 
pect  few  have  considered.  Even  whilst 
we  write '  this,  a  terrible  fratricide  has 
been  committed  under  the  influence  of  vi¬ 
sual  and  aural  hr.llucinations.  We  subjoin 
the  account  from  a  daily  paper,  only  omit¬ 
ting  the  names  and  places : 

“  On  Sunday  afternoon,  a  melancholy  occur¬ 
rence  took  place  at  a  farm-house  in  the  parish 

of  L - ,  Carmarthenshire.  It  appears  that  a 

Mrs.  E - resided  in  the  farm,  together  with  her 

two  sons,  L - and  S - E- — .  The  brothers 

bad  always  been  quite  friendly  with  one  an¬ 
other;  but  on  Sunday  afternoon,  L - ,  it  ap¬ 

pears,  without  the  least  provocation,  deliberately 
shot  his  brother  in  the  head  witli  a  double-bar- 
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reled  gun,  and  instant  death  followed.  Informa¬ 
tion  was  immediately  conveyed  to  the  police,  and 

on  the  same  evening  L - was  apprehended  at 

P— ,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  farm.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  had  shot  his  brother,  and  said :  *  I 
was  commanded  to  do  it  by  the  Lord.’  When 
before  the  magistrate,  the  prisoner  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extraordinary  statement :  *  My  father  is 
a  solicitor  at  D— ,  and  is  now  living  there. 
He  took  a  farm  in  L- - ,  called  P - ,  in  No¬ 

vember  last,  where  my  mother  and  brother  r*- 

sided.  My  father  is  now  at  D - .  On  the 

twenty-seventh  of  July  last,  I  was  getting  up  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  to  join  some  young  men, 
when  two  angels  appeared  to  me,  and  asked  mu 
if  I  knew  what  day  of  the  week  it  was.  It  wa.s 
Sunday.  I  then  remained  in  my  bed-chamher 
for  six  weeks.  Yesterday  I  received  a  commu¬ 
nication  from  the  Lord  to  shoot  my  brother, 
who  had  broke  every  commandment  I  found 
the  gun  loaded  in  the  kitchen,  prepared  for  n)c. 
It  was  a  double-barreled  gun.  I  found  my 
brother  in  the  yard  with  a  sickle  in  his  hand. 

I  raised  the  gun.  He  said  he  was  my  only 
brother.  I  obeyed  the  Lord’s  command.  I  did 
not  tell  him  that  I  was  going  to  shoot  him.  I 
was  about  six  feet  from  him.  He  put  his  hand 
to  his  head.  I  fired,  and  be  fell  dead.  I  did 
not  touch  him  with  the  sickle.  Nobody  but 
the  Lord  was  present  when  I  shot  him.  I  have 
been  a  master’s  assistant  in  the  navy.  I  am 
twenty -one  years  of  age,  and  retired  from  the 
navy  about  three  years  ago.  I  had  been  wound¬ 
ed  in  1859  by  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  named 
Nicholas  Denys,  in  South-America.  I  was  on 
board  the  ship  Wasp,  sloop-of-war.  He  fired  a 
revolver  at  me,  thinking  it  was  not  loaded. 
The  ball  entered  my  right  groin.  I  had  an  at¬ 
tack  of  epilepsy  from  the  effects  of  the  wound, 
and  was  invalided  in  consequence,  and  left  the 
navy.’  The  prisoner  signed  the  statement  with¬ 
out  the  least  emotion,  and  in  a  firm  manner. 
He  was  then  formally  committed  to  take  his  trial 
for  murder  at  the  next  Carmarthenshire  Assizes. 
The  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  prisoner 
is  really  insane.” 

Those  who  are  conversant  with  medicc- 
legal  matters,  are  aware  that  murder,  sui¬ 
cide,  violence,  robbery,  and  many  other 
crimes,  are  very  freq^uently  the  result  of 
illusions  and  hallucinations,  phenomena 
which  had  been  noticed,  but  treated  as 
matters  of  little  or  no  moment ;  when  an 
intelligent  recognition  of  the  significance 
of  these  aberrations  might  have  in  many 
instances  prevented  their  culmination  in 
crime.  The  relations  of  the  law,  as  at 
present  constituted,  to  all  mental  afiec- 
tions,  is  singularly  vague  and  defective. 
That  the  subject  abounds  with  difficulties 
of  an  almost  insurmountable  nature,  esjH?- 
cially  in  a  criminal  aspect,  we  are  well 
aware  ;  nor  do  we  wonder  at  the  general 
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reluctance  manifested  to  enter  upon  a  re¬ 
formation  under  such  circumstances  ;  but 
it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  time  must 
come  when  an  attempt  must  be  made  in 
that  direction. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  almost 
inexhaustible  subject.  Should  any  ol  our 


readers  desire  further  information  upon 
it,  we  can  cordially  recommend  Dr.  Bois- 
mont’s  book,  as  a  most  complete,  compre¬ 
hensive,  and  classical  M’ork,  abounding  in 
illustration,  and  treating  his  difficult  sub¬ 
ject  with  grave  and  sound  argument  in 
the  most  imilosophic  spirit. 
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As  we  near  the  end  of  our  voyage  along 
the  Syrian  coast,  the  cloud-capped  summit 
of  Blount  Cassius,  rising  fifty-three  hund¬ 
red  feet  above  the  sea,  and  by  and  bv 
Mount  lihossius  also  proclaim  our  approach 
to  the  spacious,  sheltered,  sandy-bottomed 
bay  of  Antioch,  of  which  these  two 
mountains  form  the  horns,  and  we  see  the 
little  town  of  Suediali  (the  poor  remains 
of  the  ancient  Seleucia)  standing  in  a 
narrow  plain,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Orontes.  Further  northward  still,  in  the 
angle  where  Asia  Minor  joins  to  Syria,  is 
the  bay  of  Scandroon,  or  Alexandretta, 
furnishing  the  best  shelter  and  anchorage 
on  the  Syrian  coast,  but  with  the  most 
]>estilential  of  marshes  extending  along  its 
shore.  From  this  place  a  highway  leads 
inland,  passing  through  the  mountain  de¬ 
file  of  lieilan,  famous  of  old  as  the  Syrian 
Gates,  through  w’hich  almost  every  con¬ 
queror  of  Western  Asia  has  passed,  from 
Alexander  the  Great  to  Ibrahim  Pasha. 
But  w'e  shall  go  no  further  north  than 
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Suediah,  as  famed  for  its  salubrity  as 
Scandroon  is  the  reverse,  where  the  route 
inland  is  less  difficult,  and  which  will,  ere 
long,  be  the  terminus  of  the  Euphrates 
Railway.  Proceeding  inland  from  Sue- 
dial-up  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  clad  with 
noble  oaks  and  other  forest  trees,  fragrant 
with  the  myrtle  and  box,  and  where  rocks 
and  crags  topple  in  disorder  over  the  road 
and  the  river-bed,  we  emerge  into  the 
hill-inclosed  [)lain  of  Antioch,  and  behold 
the  city,  once  the  royal  seat  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse  containing  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
souls,  but  now  a  poor  dilapidated  place, 
beautiful  only  from  the  surrounding  scen¬ 
ery,  and  the  gardens  of  mulberry  and  fig- 
trees,  with  the  tall  slender  shafts  of  the  pop¬ 
lar  casting  their  shadows  on  the  waters  of 
the  Orontes.  It  was  by  this  route  that 
Alexander  pursued  the  host  of  Darius, 
routed  at  Issus ;  it  was  here  that  Zenobia 
made  her  vain  but  gallant  stand  against 
the  legions  of  Aurehan  ;  and  hither,  too, 
came  Godfrey  and  Tancred,  to  capture 
Antioch,  before  they  could  venture  to 
march  southward  toward  the  Holy  City. 
Forty-two  miles  eastward  we  come  to 
Aleppo,  in  population  the  second  city  of 
Syria,  where  in  1850  the  fanatical  Mus¬ 
sulmans  perpetrated  a  horrible  laassacre 
of  the  Christians.  Like  Antioch,  it  is  on 
the  direct  line  from  Suediah  to  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  and  will  one  day  be  wakened 
from  its  slumbers  by  the  whistle  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  shaken  out  of  its  fana- 
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ticisra  by  the  rushing  throng  of  railway 
passengers. 

Next  turning  due  southward,  along  the 
road  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  line 
l>etween  Syria  and  the  eastern  desert,  we 
enter  a  district  covered  with  mounds  and  ' 
other  vestiges  of  ancient  habitations,  and  i 
where  the  soil  of  rich  earth,  unmixed  ’ 
with  stones,  exhibits  its  marvelous  fertility  ' 
wherever  man  gives  it  the  opportunity  to  i 
l>e  luxuriant.  Here  wepass  Famia,  where  | 
the  veterans  of  Alexander’s  army  rejmsed  ; 
after  their  career  of  victories,  and  where  ; 
the  Seleucidan  monarchs  had  the  nursery  : 
of  their  cavalry — thirty  thousand  mares,  , 
three  hundred  stallions,  and  five  hundred  ' 
elephants,  finding  abundant  ])a8turagc,  ] 
where  all  is  now  marsh,  sustaining  only  a 
few  buffaloes  and  sheep.  Journeying  on, ' 
we  again  strike  upon  the  course  of  the 
Oroutes  at  the  town  of  IIam.ah,  with  its 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  in  a 
narrow  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the  river. : 
Thirty  miles  further  up  the  river,  we  reach  j 
Homs,  the  Emesa  of  the  Greeks,  once  a  j 
strong  and  populous  city,  now  a  ruinoiis 

1)lace,  containing  about  two  thousand  in- ; 
labitants.  All  the  way  from  Aleppo  we 
have  been  journeying  over  a  dead  level 
plain,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  road  with 
the  snowy  tops  of  Lebanon  visible  to  the  ’ 
west ;  and  the  population  appear  taller 
and  more  robust  than  the  rest  of  the 
Syrians.  Leaving  Homs  and  the  blue ! 
waters  of  the  lake  of  Kades,  which  mirror 
the  summits  of  the  adjoining  mountains, 
the  high  road  skirts  the  eastern  base  of 
Anti  Lebanon  for  about  seventy  miles, 
when  we  descend  into  the  oasis  of  Damas- , 
cus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  lo>  ely  with  the  ' 
almond  and  rose,  and,  to  use  the  phrase  of 
the  Syrian,  set  like  a  pearl  amidst  the 
emenald  groves,  sj)arkling  streamlets,  and  i 
the  amethystine  blue  of  its  cool  lake. 

“  The  sight  of  it,”  said  the  death-stricken 
Buckle,  “  is  worth  more  than  all  the  pain  ! 
.and  fatigue  it  has  cost  me.”  A  straight  j 
line,  drawn  westward  from  Damascus 
over  the  mountains,  would  reach  the  coast  j 
at  Saida,  (Sidon;)  but  the  twin  ch.ains  of' 
the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon  are  so ! 
lofty,  that  if  ever  a  railway  w’ere  projected  j 
to  unite  Damascus  with  tile  coast,  it  would  ' 
have  to  run  south-westwm-d  from  Damas- } 
cus,  round  the  south-eastern  flank  of 
Mount  Herraon,  and  thence  proceed  west¬ 
ward  to  the  coast  at  Tyre.  South  of  Da¬ 
mascus  spread  the  wild  plains  of  the 
Hauran,  tenanted  by  lawless  tribes,  where 
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numbers  of  the  Druses  sought  refuge 
after  the  recent  massacres,  and  the  attempt 
to  subjugate  which  region  cost  Ibrahim 
Pasha  fifteen  thousand  of  his  best  troops. 
Turning  from  this  inaccessible  country, 
and  proceeding  w’estward  for  some  fifty 
miles,  we  come  upon  the  head-waters  of 
the  Jordan,  and  the  towns  of  Hasbeiya 
and  Kasheiya,  (which  suffered  so  dread¬ 
fully  in  the  massacres,)  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon.  Journeying  down  the 
Jordan  we  enter  Galilee,  pass  Nablous, 
with  its  lawless  and  ultra-fanatical  popula¬ 
tion,  and  thence  onward  to  Jerusalem, 
beyond  which  point  a  bare  and  rocky 
wilderness  extends  round  the  shores  of 
the  Dead  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Arabian  Desert. 

In  thus  coasting  along  the  western,  and 
journeying  down  the  eastern  side  of  Syria, 
we  come  ujion  almost  every  town  or  vil¬ 
lage  of  note  in  that  oft-desolated  country. 
The  plain  of  the  Bekaji — the  “hollow 
Syria”  of  the  Greeks — lying  between  the 

1)arallel  chains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon,  watered  by  the  Leontes,  at 
whose  source  stand  the  grand  ruins  of 
Ba.all)ek,  and  Avith  the  thriving  ^laronite 
town  of  Zahle  looking  down  upon  it  from 
the  eastern  slope  of  Leb.anon,  completes 
the  picture  of  that  once  goodly  Syrian 
land,  where  to  the  desolation  of  centuries, 
have  lately  been  added  fresh  massacre.s 
and  devastation. 

The  massacres  of  1860  excited  a  lively 
feeling  of  sympathy  throughout  Europe 
in  favor  of  the  misgoverned  population  of 
Syria.  It  were  unjust,  indeed,  to  charge 
uj»on  the  Government  of  the  Turks  the 
existing  desolation.  It  was  in  the  ruth¬ 
less  wars  which  preceded  and  attended 
the  first  establishment  of  Seljookian  and 
Ottoman  power,  that  the  dismal  ruin  was 
effected.  The  fault  of  the  recent  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Ottomans  in  Syria  has 
been  rather  of  a  negative  than  of  a  posi¬ 
tive  kind.  The  Turkish  power  is  dying, 
and  it  has  hardly  strength  left  to  benefit 
Syria  if  it  would.  It  has  given  no  help 
to  the  recuperative  energies  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  It  has  lent  no  hand  to  lift  Syria 
out  of  the  flillcn  state  in  which  that  fine 
countrv  has  lain  for  centuries.  But  Syria 
has  still  a  future,  and  it  will  not  be  an 
ignoble  one.  We  speak  wdth  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  a  well-founded  conviction  when 
we  say  this.  As  surely  as  the  world 
moves  and  civilization  spreads,  the  ener¬ 
gies  and  wealth  of  Europe  will  be  drawu 
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into  the  region  of  the  Levant.  The  Syrian 
peninsula,  which  used  to  be  the  highway 
of  commerce  between  East  and  West,  will 
be  so  again.  The  railway  will,  ere  long, 
run  in  the  track  of  the  caravan.  The 
commerce  with  India  and  the  Australian 
world  w’ill  yet  stream  in  part  across  Syria, 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Levant.  In 
those  davs  of  rapid  traveling  and  speedy 
communication,  the  line  of  the  Euphrates 
will  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
route  by  Egypt.  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Sue- 
di.ah,  lieyroot,  will  start  into  new  life ; 
and  w'e  make  bold  to  say,  that  ere  the 
present  generation  has  passed  away,  Syria 
will  be  rebuilding  her  ruined  walls,  and 
restoring  her  waste  places  to  cultivation, 
.and  her  jwople  to  nrosjK'rity. 

Syria  is  too  helpless  to  be  able  to  w’ork 
out  her  own  regeneration  ;  but  the  w’.ants 
of  others  will  accomplish  what  she  could 
not  accomplish  for  herself.  England  must 
have  a  short  and  safe  route  to  the  East. 
Hritish  India  w'as  never  so  profitable  to 
us  as  now'.  It  has  grown  from  a  province 
to  a  vast  empire,  presenting  a  noble  outr 
let  and  rich  employment  for  our  youth, 
offering  an  ever-expanding  market  for 
our  trade,  and  a  region  in  which  cotton 
m.ay  be  cultivated  to  any  extent  to  supply 
our  stajtlo  manufacture,  and  constituting 
a  mighty  lever,  by  which,  both  commer¬ 
cially  and  politically,  we  can  act  upon  the 
other  countries  of  the  East.  But  what¬ 
ever  is  most  precious,  is  held  by  the  most 
precarious  tenure-  Xo  one,  we  presume, 
18  so  sanguiue  as  to  think  that  the  revolt 
of  the  Sepoys  is  the  last  great  peril  to 
which  our  Indian  empire  is  exposed.  In 
proportion  as  the  resources  of  trie  country 
are  developed,  and  as  intercommunication 
increases,  a  spirit  of  homogeneity  will 
grow  up  amongst  the  native  population, 
supplanting  the  present  diversities,  and 
exciting  efforts  of  an  ever-widening  na¬ 
tionality  to  throw  ofi'the  alien  British  ele¬ 
ment  ill  the  .'ulministration.  Russia,  too, 
is  approaching  to  menace  and  disturb  our 
rule  from  without.  And  although  neither 
of  these  dangers  is  very  pressing,  they 
certainly  lend  additional  force  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  considerations  which  compel  us  to 
improve  and  facilitate  our  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  East,  especially  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  when  the  reopening  of 
the  Eastern  question  is  not  likely  to  be 
long  delayed. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  a’magnificent  project, 
but  it  is  one  rather  for  posterity  than  for 


our  own  times.  Were  it  successfully  exe¬ 
cuted,  we  should  have  an  open  canal  unit¬ 
ing  the  Indian  seas  with  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean — an  Egyptian  Bosphorus,  through 
which  vessels  of  twenty-five  hundred  tons 
could  pass  fully  laden,  and  so  sail  right  on 
without  obstruction  from  London  to  Ca’- 
cutta.  But  the  scheme  is  too  hazardous 
and  too  costly  to  be  other  than  a  failure 
at  the  present  time.  And  the  only  imme¬ 
diate  effects  of  the  operations  for  its  con¬ 
struction  are,  to  fill  Egypt  with  French¬ 
men,  and  to  give  them  a  great  inffiience 
over  the  native  population — to  raise  a 
strong  entrenchment  (a  rampart  and 
broad  wet  ditch)  all  along  the  frontier  of 
Egypt  on  the  side  of  Syria — and  to  in¬ 
volve  the  Viceroy  in  obligations  to 
France,  from  which  he  will  not  easily  ex¬ 
tricate  himself.  Even  if  the  project  were 
more  practicable  in  its  nature,  and  less 
suspicious  in  its  origin,  it  would  not  lie  a 
project  for  British  enterprise.  It  is  a 
go^  thing  to  have  two  strings  to  one’s 
bow.  There  is  already  a  good  route  to 
the  East  through  Egypt ;  and  instead  of 
spending  or  wasting  money  on  the  Suez 
Canal,  it  would  be  immeasurably  better 
for  England  that  another  and  shorter 
route  to  the  same  goal  were  constructed 
through  Syria.  Such  a  route  could  be 
constructed  for  a  fourth  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  it  is  shorter  ;  and 
its  political  advantages  also  would  be  on 
the  side  of  this  country.  It  would  not 
only  give  us  a  double  route  to  our  East¬ 
ern  possessions,  and  thereby  lessen  the 
evil  conscquenoes  of  any  outburst  of  Gall¬ 
ic  conquest  toward  Egypt — an  outburst 
which  might  be  favored  by  Russia  ( just 
ns  she  ottered  us  Candia  to  obtain  our 
cobjK'ration  in  1853) — but  it  would  at  the 
same  time  strengthen  British  influence  in 
one  of  the  most  important  strategical 
jioints  of  the  globe. 

The  British  Goveniment  has  long  had 
its  eye  fixed  on  the  valley  of  the  Eu¬ 
phrates,  as  likely  to  furnish  a  good  route 
to  our  Indian  possessions.  Of  the  navi¬ 
gability  of  the  Euphrates  in  ancient  times, 
and  even  in  comparatively  modern  times, 
there  exists  ample  proof;  and  Colonel 
Chesnoy,  when  sent  out  by  the  British 
Government  in  1830,  after  careful  explora¬ 
tions,  reported  that  it  M’as  practicable  to 
repair  the  old  route,  llis  opinion  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  ex¬ 
plorers.  Foremost  among  these  are  Ca]>- 
tains  Charlewood  and  Campbell,  the  for- 
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mer  of  whom  expresses  his  conviction,  J  prevented  the  execution  of  tliis  pro- 
“  that  there  are  no  obstacles  to  the  navi-  ;  ject,  but  its  ultimate  realization  is  cer- 
gation  of  the  Euphrates  from  .Taber  (the  '  tain.  Every  thing  had  t)een  arranged 
point  nearest  to  the  Mediterranean)  to  I  with  the  Turkish  Goveminent — even  atir- 
the  Persian  Gulf,  throughout  the  entire  j  man,  we  believe,  had  been  obtained  by 
year.”  The  latter  says  :  “  Of  the  practi- 1  the  English  comp.any — when  the  strenuous 
eability  of  the  line  there  is  no  doubt.  The  I  opposition  of  France  caused  the  Porte  to 
boats  now  on  the  Indus  were  the  ones  I  j  withdraw,  or  at  least  suspend,  its  sanction 
worked  up  the  Euphrates  in  1 840.  The  j  to  the  construction  of  the  works.  Tl>e 
tact  that  a  sufficient  volume  of  water  al- 1  French  Government  foresaw  that  this  pro¬ 
ways  finds  a  vent,‘  without  any  thing  like  i  ject,  if  proceeded  with,  would  be  fat.al  to 
the  peril  of  the  Iron  Gates  of  the  Danube,  i  their  pet  scheme  of  the  Suez  Canal ;  they 
shows  that  there  is  no  really  serious  or  also  saw  that  it  would  give  England  as 
insurmountable  obstruction  to  be  over-  formidable  a  position  in  Syria  as  the  Suez 
come.”  He  adds  :  “  Where  is  there  now  Canal  was  expected  to  give  to  France  in 
difficulty  in  obtaining  boats  to  run  a  Egypt.  There  may  be  war  in  the  East 
speed  of  twelve  to  thirteen  knots,  and  before  the  project  can  be  resumed,  but 
drawing  not  more  than  two  feet  of  water?  j  war  will  only  prove  more  forcibly  the  ne- 
Such  boats  are  to  be  seen  every  day  on  ;  cessity  for  such  a  route.  At  present,  all 
the  Thames,  and  with  these  the  Eu-  the  merchandise  of  Euroi)e  which  pene- 
phrates  can  be  navigated  from  end  to  trates  into  Central  Asia  is  conveyed  along 
end.”  In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Laird,  the  the  wretched  caravan-road  which  starts 
shipbuilder,  undertook  to  furnish  steamers  j  from  Trebizonde, '  on  the  IJlack  Sea,  and, 
to  navigate  the  Euphrates,  drawing  only  after  winding  by  Erzeroum  through  the 
t  wo  feet  of  water,  caj>able  of  carrying  a  mountains  of  Armenia,  enters  the  noith- 
l.arge  amount  of  merchandise  and  passen-  westeni  angle  of  Persia  at  Tabreez,  We 
gers,  and  at  a  speed,  when  loaded,  of  |  need  not  spe.ak  of  the  superior  advantage 
twelve  knots  an  hour.  of  a  route  through  Syria.  It  is  obvious 

Six  years  ago,  the  project  of  develop-  that,  if  the  Euphrates  valley  route  were 
ing  an  overland  route  to  the  East  through  o}>ened,  merchandise  from  the  Meditcrra- 
Syria  was  completed,  by  a  minute  surv'ey  nean  could  be  conveyed  into  the  heart  of 
of  the  country  between  the  Mediterranean  Persia  in  the  time  that  it  now  takes  to 
and  the  Euphrates,  which  established  the  convey  it  to  Trebizonde.  What  we  desire 
fact  that  a  railway  could  be  easily  con-  especially  to  call  attention  to  is  this — that 
structed  between  the  two  points.  An  the  caravan  ro-ad  from  Trebizonde  to  Per- 
excellent  harbor  was  found  on  the  south-  sia  passes  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Russia ; 
cm  side  of  the  Bay  of  Antioch,  from  so  that  the  least  extension  southward 
which  port  the  railway  was  to  run  by  would  give  her  the  command  of  this  high- 
Antioch  and  Aleppo  to  Jaber  Castle  on  way  to  Centnal  Asia.  The  commercial 
the  Euphrates.  The  expense  of  con-  consequences  to  this  country  of  such  an 
structing  the  harbor,  which  was  estimat-  event  would  be  very  serious.  The  recent 
ed  at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou-  history  of  the  trans-Caucasian  provinces 
sand  pounds  to  three  hundred  thousand  shows  that,  wherever  Russia  enters  as 
pounas,  was  to  be  borne  by  the  Turkish  master,  there  she  erects  tariffs  prohibitory 
Government,  which  likewise  engaged  to  of  foreign  merchandise,  permitting  the 
carry  out  the  works,  under  the  direction  consumption  of  no  goods  but  her  own. 
of  English  engineers,  simultaneously  with  Besides  the  money-value  of  such  an  ar- 
those  of  the  railway.  The  total  cost  of  rangement,  she  knows  that,  where  com- 
the  line  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  merce  goes,  influence  follows.  Acting 
Euphrates  was  estimated  at  somewhat  upon  this  principle,  Russia  has  long  striven, 
less  than  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  A  and  with  considerable  success,  to  possess 
line  of  telegraph  was  to  accompany  the  herself  of  the  trade  with  Central  Asia ;  and 
r.ailway,  extending  also  down  to  Kurnah,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that,  as  soon  as  she 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  from  gets  the  command  of  the  caravan -road  by 
whence  the  submarine  cable  was  to  tra-  Tabreez,  (which  will  certainly  be  very  soon,) 
verse  the  shallows  of  the  Persian  Gulf  her  first  step  will  be  to  raise  obstacles  to 
and  Arabian  Sea  to  Kurrachee,  at  the  the  transit  of  European  merchandise,  and 
mouth  of  the  Indus.  especially  to  that  ol  her  great  rival  in  the 

Political  difficulties  have  hitherto  East,  England. 
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Eijypt  is  by  no  means  suited  for  the 
European  constitution,  but  the  climate  of 
Syria  is  almost  as  favorable  as  could  be 
desired.  The  sea-breezes  temper  the  heat 
of  the  seaport  towns,  and  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountains  enables  any  European  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Beyroot  or  Tripoli  to  obtain  not 
merely  a  change  of  air,  but  of  climate,  in 
a  couple  of  hours’  time.  On  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Lebanon  you  may  find  per¬ 
petual  spring.  Of  the  amenities  and  utili¬ 
tarian  attractions  of  Syria  as  a  place  of  re¬ 
sidence,  Mr.  Wortabet,  a  native  Syrian 
educated  in  this  country,  and  who,  if  some¬ 
what  enthusiastic  in  his  anticipations,  may 
be  fully  trusted  in  his  statement  of  facts, 
thus  writes: 

“The  climate  is  good;  and,  unless  in  the 
marshy  lands  of  Alexandretta,  or  the  hot  plains 
of  the  interior,  no  diseases  of  any  particular 
kind  prevail.  Mount  Lebanon  is  exceedingly 
healthy.  Are  you  in  search  of  a  cool  and  brac¬ 
ing  atmosphere  Y  Behold  it  in  Lebanon. 
Every  where  is  romantic  grandeur  and  wild 
beauty,  sweet  glens  and  gurgling  streams — 
vineyards,  and  groves  of  mulberry,  fig,  and 
pine  trees ;  .  .  .  and  beyond,  the  billows ' 
of  the  rolling  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  The 

time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Lebanon  will 
be  the  fashionable  watering-place  between  India 
and  England.  Here,  on  this  mount,  friends 
long  separated  will  yet  meet;  the  mother  will 
clasp  to  her  bosom  her  long-absent  boy;  and 
here  the  civilian  and  soldier  brothers  may  greet 
each  other  after  a  long  separation.” — Vol.  i., 
pp.  184-6. 

Again : 

“  The  best  mutton  or  beef  is  sold  for  about 
three  pence  a  pound.  Vegetables  and  fruits  are 
abundant :  for  a  penny  or  two  you  can  purchase 
more  than  you  require  for  a  day,  (supposing  you 
don’t  grow  your  own  stock.)  For  another 
penny  or  two  you  can  have  an  ample  quantity 
of  fresh  milk  every  day.  Fowls  are  sold  from 
sixpence  to  a  shilling  a  pair;  turkeys,  geese, 
•nd  ducks  are  proportionately  cheap.  The  only 
uncomfortable  thing  about  Mount  Lebanon  at 
present  is  its  poor  houses ;  this,  however,  is  not 
without  its  remedy,  as  there  are  plenty  of  ma¬ 
sons  who  will  soon  put  one  in  order  for  you,  or 
build  you  a  new  one  on  short  notice. 

“  The  sportsman  requires  no  license  here ; 
and  I  assure  him  that  game  is  not  very  scarce 
on  this  mountain.  Herds  of  deer  are  occasion- 1 
ally  met  with,  and  many  a  wild  boar  revels  in  ' 
the  thickets,  forests,  and  marshes.”  (Vol.  i.,  p.  i 
135.)  “  Pigeons  and  partridges  were  beyond 
number.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  284. 

Silk  and  wine  are  at  present  the  staple 
produce  of  the  Lebanon.  It  is  singular  to 
find  the  peaceful  production  of  the  silk- 


w’orm  among  the  chief  employment  of  a 
people  of  warriors  ;  but  silk  has  from  time 
immemorial  been  the  chief  resource  of  the 
Syrian  mountaineer.  For  probably  a 
thousand  years,  the  silk  of  Lebanon  ha.s 
been  known  in  the  Eastern  markets  for  its 
rich  yellow,  and  for  the  fineness  of  its 
thread.  Of  late  years,  silk-factories  have 
been  established  in  considerable  numbers, 
both  by  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen ;  an<l 
this  introduction  of  European  capital  and 
enterprise,  so  beneficial  to  the  native  peas¬ 
antry,  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  As 
Beyroot  is  the  chief  port  of  Syria,  it  is 
chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  town 
that  these  factories  are  established.  De¬ 
scribing  a  ride  up  to  the  hights  al>ove  Bey¬ 
root,  Mr.  W ortabet  says : 

“  The  road  is  an  ascent  between  gardens  of 
mulberry  trees,  on  the  leaves  of  which  the  na¬ 
tives  feed  their  silkworms.  ...  It  is  both 
pleasing  acd  interesting  to  hear  the  people  of  a 
summer’s  evening  sing  at  their  helaie,  where 
they  immerse  the  cocoons  in  hot  water,  and 
where  the  smooth  thread  is  wound  on  the  reel 
— in  other  words,  where  the  raw  silk  is  manu¬ 
factured.  There  are  many  of  these  helaUt  in 
the  gardens  about  Beyroot,  and  the  traveler 
will  be  interested  in  visiting  one  of  them,  as 
also  a  silkworm-house.  They  are  to  be  met 
with  plenteously  during  the  season,  which  is 
spring.  The  natives  formerly  sent  their  raw 
silk  to  be  reeled  in  Europe,  but  they  have 
awakened  to  the  advantage  of  reeling  it  for 
themselves;  and  hence  the  traveler  will  now 
meet  in  the  vicinity  of  Beyroot,  as  also  in 
Mount  Lebanon  and  other  parts  of  Syria,  silk- 
factories  for  the  purpose.” — Vol.  i.  pp.  6S-9. 

The  vineyards  of  the  Lebanon  are  re¬ 
markably  luxuriant.  The  grapes  form  an 
inportant  portion  of  the  peasants’  food, 
and  they  yield  good,  in  some  instances 
excellent  wine.  Mr.  Wortabet’s  favora¬ 
ble  account  of  them  is  amply  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  other  travelers.  He 
says : 

“  The  vineyards,  which  rise  in  terraces  one 
above  another  till  they  reach  nearly  to  the 
summit  of  Lebanon,  abound  in  the  most  lus¬ 
cious  grapes  imaginable,  of  which  there  are 
different  kinds ;  one,  called  the  walnut,  takes 
its  name  from  its  size,  being  .os  large  as  that 
fruit ;  another  is  the  long  grape ;  and  another 
is  small  and  round ;  besides  other  kinds,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  The  English 
hot-house  grape,  good  as  it  is,  does  not  bear 
i  comparison  with  our  Syrian  grapes.  The  quan- 
I  tity  grown  is  enormous.  Did  the  Syrian  know 
'  how  to  make  wine,  Syria  would  soon  become 
j  the  wine-mart  of  the  world.  What  are  not 
I  used  as  grapes,  the  natives  dry  into  raisins ; 
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and  the  proccM  is  this :  The  grapes  are  gath¬ 
ered  in  ^ptember,  washed  in  a  composition  of 
lye,  water,  and  oil;  after  which  they  are 
Fpr^  on  a  mat  to  dry,  and  there  they  remain 
for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  open  sun,  sprinkled 
once  or  twice  every  few  days  with  this  compo¬ 
sition.  They  are  then  gathered  and  put  into 
sacks  of  haircloth,  and  sold  as  raisins.  Some 
grapes  are  made  into  a  sort  of  treacle,  called 
dib$,  whilst  the  refuse  thereof  is  made  into 
wine  and  arrak.  There  is  only  one  kind  of 
wine  manufactured  in  this  country,  known  by 
the  name  of  Lebanon  wine,  or  tin  aoro.  It  is 
a  light  kind,  and,  although  the  contrary  has 
been  alleged,  is  intoxicating.  A  kind  of  spirit, 
called  arrak,  is  likewise  manufactured  from  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  used  by  the  natives 
in  visits  of  ceremony  and  on  festivals ;  on  which 
occasions  it  is  handed  round  in  small ^njars  or 
wine-cups.  In  its  manufacture  ornise-seed  is 
u.sed.  .  .  .  The  Syrians  are  by  no  means  par¬ 
tial  to  liquors  of  any  kind;  and  drunkenness 
hitherto  has  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  coun¬ 
try.” — Vol.  L  pp.  180-2. 

The  favorable  climate  and  excellent  na¬ 
tural  resources  of  Syria  may  recommend 
it  to  tourists,  or  to  a  few  adventurous 
settlers  ;  but  they  would  Lave  little  or  no 
effect  in  regenerating  the  country,  were 
not  these  favorable  facts  accompanied  by 
considerations  of  far  more  powerful  influ¬ 
ence.  It  is  her  geographical  position  that 
will  do  every  thing  for  Syria.  For  twelve 
centuries  it  has  wrought  her  wo  by  at¬ 
tracting  to  her  plains  all  the  warring  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  East — and  we  do  not  say  that 
her  trouble  from  this  cause  is  wholly 
over ;  but  henceforth  her  fate  will  be  re¬ 
versed,  and  she  will  be  repaid  for  her  past 
sufferings  by  the  great  advantages  which 
her  geographical  position  will  in  these  al¬ 
tered  times  secure  for  her.  Railways  and 
steam-na\ngation  are  so  diminishing  dis¬ 
tances,  that  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  com¬ 
ing  together.  And  the  region  between 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
Persian  Gulf — the  umbilicus  terrain  the 
very  center  of  the  Old  World,  and  ap¬ 
proachable  on  three  sides  by  sea — will  be 
the  great  place  of  meeting,  the  entrepdt 
of  nations.  It  will  be  the  grand  “  port¬ 
age”  of  the  world — as  far  surpassing  in 
imjjortance  the  Isthmus  of  Danen  as  the 
Old  World  transcends  in  bulk  and  popu¬ 
lation  the  New.  We  shall  then  see  the 
resurrection  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  the 
now  desert  valley-land  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  the  seat  of  the  old  empires  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  will  again  become 
the  home  of  a  flourishing  civilization. 

The  region  of  the  Euphrates  valley,  as 
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history  well  establishes,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  valuable  in  the  world ;  and 
its  restoration  to  fertility  would  be  an  im¬ 
mediate  benefit  to  the  world  at  large. 
What  is  the  great  commercial  phenome¬ 
non  of  the  age  in  the  countries  of  Europe 
but  that  constimption  is  outstripping  pro¬ 
duction,  and  that  the  products  ot  the  soil 
can  not  be  had  in  suflicient  abundance  for 
our  wants?  We  can  augment  rapidly 
and  to  any  extent  the  machinery  for 
manufacturing  calico,  grinding  corn,  or 
crushing  sugar ;  but  the  great  problem  of 
the  day  is,  where  to  get  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  in  sufficient  quantity  ?  Chambers  of 
commerce  talk  of  invading  the  wastes  of 
Central  Africa,  to  find  a  new  cotton  re- 

g’on  ;  and  as  for  corn,  the  greater  part  of 
urope  has  already  ceased  to  be  self-sup¬ 
porting.  But  for  Egypt,  Russia,  and  the 
nack-settlements  of  North-America,  the 
more  advanced  countries  of  Europe  could 
not  exist,  and  civilization  would  be  starve<l 
out  at  its  centers.  Owing  to  the  increase 
of  population,  and  to  the  gradual  drafting 
of  men  from  agriculture  to  other  kinds  of 
work,  which  usually  takes  jdace  in  old 
countries,  it  appears  that  the  greater  j)art 
of  Europe  is  becoming  less  and  less  able 
to  funiish  food  for  its  population,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  must  call  new  regions  into  culti¬ 
vation  to  produce  the  requisite  supplies. 
]\[esopotamia  will  be  the  first  of  those  re¬ 
gions.  Although  now  a  desert,  anciently 
two  of  the  world’s  greatest  capitals  8too<l 
on  its  plains,  containing  and  surrounded 
by  probably  as  dense  a  population  as  any 
country  has  since  witnessed.  The  entire 
soil  is  alluvial,  and  of  the  richest  kind, 
extending  for  hundreds  of  miles  with 
hardly  a  stone  to  be  found  on  its  surface. 
It  has  lain  fallow  for  centuries ;  indeed, 
a  great  part,  renewed  or  coated  over  by 
the  deposits  of  the  yearly  inundations,  has 
never  yet  been  under  cultivation.  It  only 
needs  a  regime  of  order  and  cnterj)ri3e  to 
become  again  what  it  was  of  yore — a  gar¬ 
den.  W e  see  what  marvels  irrigation  can 
work  in  the  iilains  of  India ;  but  not  even 
in  the  most  favored  Doab  of  our  Eastern 
empire  is  the  construction  of  canals  so 
easy  by  half,  or  the  produce  so  abundant, 
as  would  be  the  case  in  Mesopotamia. 
So  near  to  each  other  are  the  channels  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  that  at  Bagdad, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  their 
confluence,  they  are  not  more  than  twen¬ 
ty-five  miles  separate;  and  the  interven¬ 
ing  ground,  flat,  loamy,  and  unencum- 
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bered  by  «tone  or  rock,  might,  in  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  manner,  be  intersect¬ 
ed  by  irrigating  canals  and  rills.  In  an¬ 
cient  times,  the  greatest  attention  was  de¬ 
voted  to  these  means  of  agricnltural  im¬ 
provement.  “  A  system  of  navigable  | 
canals,  that  may  excite  the  admiration  of, 
even  the  modern  engineer,”  says  Mr.  Lay- 1 
ard,  “  connected  together  the  Euphrates  | 
and  Tigris and  there  still  exist  the  re-  j 
mains  of  many  fine  lines  of  canal,  which 
might  again  be  rendered  available.  As 
the  country  is  now,  so  was  it  at  first.  It 
was  the  art  and  industry  of  man  that  con¬ 
verted  the  desert  plain  into  a  garden,  by  | 
leading  over  its  bare  baked  soil  the  fertil-  | 
izing  waters  of  the  rivers.  This  was ' 
done  in  barbarous  times,  when  the  world  ' 
was  three  thousand  years  younger  than  it  I 
is  now.  We  may  bo  confident  that  the  j 
present  century  will  witness  the  revival 
of  the  old  land  by  the  same  me.ans — with  I 
the  addition  of  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  | 
rivers,  whose  banks  will  also  shake  under 
the  rush  of  the  steam-cars,  and  be  sur-  ] 
mounted  by  the  airy  lines  of  the  tele- 
graph. 

It  is  strange  to  feel  one’s  self  standing  ! 
on  the  eve  of  events  which  will  mark  a 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  M'orld. 
It  is  strange  to  see  the  stream  of  progress, 
after  filling  Europe,  reversing  its  course,  ■ 
and  pouring  back  to  refill  the  fountains  ! 
from  which  it  originally  flowed.  It  is 
striking  to  see  the  seat  of  long  dead  em¬ 
pires  about  to  start  into  new  life ;  com¬ 
merce  to  return  to  its  old  channels,  popu¬ 
lation  to  its  old  seats.  Somewhat  humili¬ 
ating,  too,  to  reflect  that  these  great 
changes  must  be  j)receded  or  accont- 
panied  by  the  downtall  of  a  race  that  was 
one  of  the  mightiest  of  its  day.  Before 
thfe  commingled  influence  of  arms  and 
commerce,  the  Turk  will  lose  his  suprema¬ 
cy  in  Syria,  and  the  country  will  gradual¬ 
ly  regain  its  old  religion.  The  cradle  of 
(’hristianity  will  again  become  its  home. 
The  churches  in  Asia  will  again  lift  up 
their  heads.  Syria  will  be  made  pros¬ 
perous,  and  will  become  Christian.  When 
changes  so  great  may  already  be  regarded 
as  certain  and  not  remote,  may  wo  not 
venture  upon  another  anticipation,  and 
think  hopefully  of  a  scattered  people  as 
well  as  of  a  fallen  country  ? 

We  live  in  an  age  of  marvels,  when  the- 
ordinary  march  of  affairs  is  ever  and  anon 
interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  events 
for  which  we  seek  in  vain  a  parallel  in  the 


past.  Tlie  sublime  Providence  which 
rules  all,  is  at  present  conducting  the 
grand  drama  of  human  affairs  by  a  series 
of  surprises.  We,  the  actors  in  that 
drama,  the  creatures  and  agents  of  that 
Providence,  are  called  to  assist  in  startling 
and  momentous  denouements,  which,  un¬ 
known  to  ourselves,  our  blind  and  feeble 
action  has  lieen  preparing.  The  anak»gy 
between  the  life  of  n.ation8  and  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  man  long  ago  arrested  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  philosophic  historians;  but  the 
events  of  the  present  centurv',  in  compel¬ 
ling  us  to  extend  that  analogy,  are  bring¬ 
ing  us  face  to  face  with  a  truth  undre.amt  of 
before.  Tlie  impetuous  action  and  ima¬ 
ginative  lieliefs  of  youth — the  regulated 
power  and  critical  judgment  of  manhootl 
— the  calm  indifference  and  epicurean 
positivism  of  old  age — these  have  been  re- 
cognir,e<l  a.s  characteristic  of  the  growth 
of  nations.  But  now’  a  novel  spectacle, 
suggestive  of  a  new’  analogy,  is  breaking 
upon  us.  Nations  which  have  been  dead 
for  generations  or  centuries  are  bursting 
their  cerements  and  rising  from  the  tomb. 
Henceforth  we  must  revise  our  opinions, 
and  write  “  Resuroam  ”  upon  the  grave 
of  nations  as  w’ell  as  of  individual  men. 

A  thousand  years  have  passed  since  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe  sprang  into  exist¬ 
ence,  emerging  from  the  ruins  of  the  old 
Roman  Empire.  Since  then,  iiurope  has 
beheld  many  changes.  Kingdoms  have 
changed  their  limits,  as  new  pow’ers  ap¬ 
peared  or  old  ones  disappeared  from  the 
scene.  The  royalty  of  Greece  and  Itsily 
fell  long  ago,  sinking  from  decrepitude 
into  death.  Poland,  too,  politically  rot¬ 
ten  before  it  was  ripe,  totally  disapjieared 
from  the  map  of  Europe.  And  never  yet 
had  a  dead  nation  been  known  to  come  to 
life  again.  A  Tartar  horde  had  conquered 
and  ruled  Russia  in  her  infancy,  and 
passed  away.  A  wave  of  Moorish  invad¬ 
ers,  in  like  m.anner,  had  passed  over 
youthful  Spain,  which  never  ceased  strug¬ 
gling  until  she  again  became  free.  But 
the  resurrection  of  long-dead  nations  never 
entered  into  the  calculations  of  historians. 
That  new  truth  was  reserved  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation.  The  movement  began  in 
the  very  nation  w’hich  had  been  longest, 
and  which  seemed  most  hopelessly  dead. 
Forty  years  ago,  Greece,  which  had 
ce-ased  to  be  living  Greece  for  nearly 
twenty  centuries,  suddenly  moved  with 
new  life — so  suddenly  —  that  the  poet 
whose  noblest  verses  had  bewailed  her 
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utter  decay,  himself  assisted  in  the  strui;-  raised  anew  into  importance,  it  is  the  re¬ 
de  which  emancipated  her  from  tiie  gion  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Le- 
tomb.  Thirty  years  afterward,  Italy,  vant.  Let  the  reader  reflect — if,  indeed, 
which  had  only  retained  her  name  in  Eu-  reflection  be  needful — and  while  owning 
rope  as  a  “  geographical  expression,”  the  justice  of  these  two  simple  thoughts, 
moved  next,  and  marked  her  first  wild  he  will  not  fail  to  recognize  also  their  sig- 
impulse  by  uprearing  a  new  Roman  Re-  nificance, 

Eublic,  when  behind  the  sword  of  Gari-  The  Jews  are  the  very  type  of  persist- 
aldi  the  national  flag  was  unfurled  from  ent  nationality.  At  the  very  outset  of 
the  Capitol.  If  the  resurrection  of  Italy  their  career  they  gave  proof  of  this  cha- 
has  been  more  protracted  than  that  of  racteristic.  Possessed  of  no  country,  sub- 
Greece,  the  issue  is  more  complete.  From  jecta  of  an  alien  government,  or  immersed 
the  Alps  to  Palermo  the  Italians  are  now  and  inclosed  amidst  a  j)opulation  more  nu- 
a  united  nation,  and  the  empty  “  geograph-  merous  and  more  civilized  than  themselves, 
ical  expression”  has  been  converted  into  a  it  might  have  been  deemed  certain  that 
formally  recognized  kingdom  of  Italy,  their  nationality  would  beeome  merged  in 
Even  Poland,  the  last  fallen,  and  the  least  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  preposterous 
glorious  of  the  three  extinct  royalties  of  that  they  should  ever,  by  a  daring  exodus 
Europe,  is  now  agitated  with  the  throes  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  constitute 
of  returning  life.  themselves  elsewhere  an  independent  na¬ 

if  the  sixteenth  century  was  the  era  tion.  But  they  falsified  the  expectation : 
of  Reformation  —  a  time  when  Europe  and  so  it  has  been  with  them  from  that 
revised  her  beliefs  and  opinions — the  pre-  hour  to  this.  Forever  menaced  with  ex- 
sent  century  may  be  called  the  epoch  of  tinction,  they  show  themselves  immortal. 
Resurrection,  when  Providence  is  restor-  Persecuted,  exiled,  proscribed,  they  have 
ing  to  their  places  the  lost  nationalities  of  lived  through  all  oppression — they  have 
the  w’orld.  At  such  a  time  we  may  well  { lived  down  almost  all  opposition.  Oldest 
call  attention  to  a  kingdom  vanished,  a  of  the  nationalities,  th.at  grew  up  in  the 
people  scattered,  but  a  nationality  that  has  I  shadow  of  the  rising  Pyramids,  that  flou- 
never  been  lost.  When  w'e  discuss  with  !  rished  in  royalty  on  the  hills  of  Judea  be- 
deep  interest  the  nationality  of  Italv,  of  fore  Rome  was  built,  and  when  Greece 
Hungary,  of  Poland,  or  even  of  the  Hoi-  was  still  but  li8[>ing  the  language  which  her 
Steiners  and  lonians — when  we  boast  or  sons  were  to  make  immortal,  we  find  it 
admit  that  all  these  have  a  future  before  alive  amongst  us  at  the  present  day,  enno- 
them,  and  that  their  restoration  to  a  free  bled  by  merchant  -  princes  of  fabulous 
national  existence  will  have  an  important  wealth,  who,  like  sovereigns,  hold  the 
effect,  and  be  a  material  gain  to  any  power  strings  of  peace  and  war,  and  supjflying 
which  may  aid  them — are  we  not  too  for-  to  Europe  statesmen,  orators,  financiers, 
getful  that  there  is  another  nationality,  second  to  none ;  while  the  busy  race  pene- 
far  older  and  more  memorable  than  any  of !  trate  to  all  lands,  prosjwr  under  all  gov- 
these,  w’hich  m.ay  yet  take  its  place  again  ernments,  and  aftect  the  currents  of  trade 
in  the  world  as  well  as  they  ?  and  political  power  to  a  degree  unequaled 

We  are  simply  politicians,  and  we  re-  by  any  people  of  similar  numbers  in  the 
gard  things  purely  from  a  political  point  w’orld. 

of  view.  And  looking  in  this  practical  Theirs,  too,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  the 
fashion  at  the  course  of  events  and  the  oldest  existing  religion  in  the  world ;  and 
moving  spirit  of  the  times,  two  thoughts  that  religion  attracts  them  forever  to  their 
strike  us.  The  first  of  these  is,  that  it  ancient  land.  To  them,  above  all  other 
would  be  a  strange  thing,  a  thing  so  nations,  Jerusalem  is  a  holy  city ;  and 
strange  as  to  be  most  improbable,  if,  when  Palestine  seems  still  theirs,  de  jure — a  land 
every  nationality  is  moving,  and  succeed-  which  God  gave  to  their  forefathers.  That 
ing  in  replacing  itself  in  power,  the  most  land  still  exists,  now  wanting  masters, 
remarkable  and  indomitable  nationality  of !  almost  w'anting  population.  No  strong 
all  should  be  exempt  from  the  impulse  or  power  is  there  to  exclude,  no  dense  popu- 
denied  the  success  ;  all  the  more,  seeing  iation  has  sujmlanted,  the  ancient  masters 
its  old  ground  is  hardly  even  occupied  by  of  the  land.  Palestine  was  never  so  empty 
a  rival.  The  second  is,  that  if  there  be  as  now,  never  so  barren,  never  so  calling 
one  country  in  the  world  which  is  certain  for  the  help  of  man.  Arab,  Mongol,  and 
within  a  few  years  to  be  regenerated  and  Turk,  in  succession,  have  desolated  it ;  and 
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now,  the  last  of  these,  the  Turk,  is  sick ; 
his  rule  is  lost  in  anarchy,  and  the  robbers 
of  Nablous  and  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert 
maintain  a  devastating  interregnum,  until 
some  new  power  appear  on  the  scene. 
Palestine  is  “  to  let.”  Montefiore,  it  is 
said,  offered  to  take  a  bond  upon  its  re¬ 
venues  as  security  for  moneys  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  Porte.  France  aspires  to 
seize,  or  at  least  control  it. 

Is  there  no  other  destiny  for  Palestine 
but  to  remain  a  desert,  or  to  become  the 
appendage  of  an  ambitious  foreign  power  ? 
Syria,  we  have  said,  will  ere  long  be  the 
entre]K>t  between  East  and  West.  On 
the  Euphrates  and  along  the  coast,  old 
cities  will  re^^ve,  and  new  ones  will  be 
built ;  the  old  times  will  come  back  on  a 
scale  of  greater  vastness  and  grandeur, 
and,  bridging  the  level  deserts,  the  steam- 
car  will  run  in  the  track  of  the  caravan. 
Syria,  then,  will  be  a  place  of  trade — pre¬ 
eminently.  And  who  are  preeminently 
the  traders  of  the  world  ?  Will  there, 
when  the  coming  change  has  taken  place, 
be  any  more  congenial  field  for  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  Jew’?  The  country  wants 
(capital  and  population.  The  Jew  can 
give  it  both.  And  has  not  England  a 
special  interest  in  promoting  snch  a  restor- 
.ation  ?  Russia  covets  Syria,  and  desires 
to  have  a  Greek  patriarch  supreme  at  Je¬ 
rusalem.  France,  whether  under  Bona¬ 
parte  or  Bourbon,  aspires  to  the  suzerainty 
of  Palestine,  w’ith  a  Latin  bishop,  or  the 
Pope  himself — or  rather,  a  Pope — installed 
on  Mount  Zion.  It  w’ould  ne  a  blow  to 
England  if  either  of  her  great  rivals  got 
hold  of  Syria.  Her  empire,  reaching  from 
C.anada  in  the  west  to  Calcutta  and  Aus- 
ti-alia  in  the  southern  oast,  would  be  cut  in 


tw'O.  England  does  not  covet  any  new 
territories,  but  she  must  see  that  they  do 
not  get  into  the  hands  of  rival  yrnwers. 
She  must  preserve  Syria  to  herself  through 
the  Syrians.  Does  not  policy,  then — if 
that  were  all— exhort  England  to  foster 
the  nationality  of  the  Jew’s,  and  aid  them, 
as  opportunity  may  offer,  to  return  as  a 
leavening  power  to  their  old  country? 
Rome  })ersecutes  the  Jews.  No  where 
does  oppression  and  contempt  attend  the 
Jew’s  so  much  as  in  Rome  itself,  in  the 
despised  Ghetto  quarter  of  the  Eternal 
City.  Russia,  too,  in  her  Greek  orthodoxy, 
contemns  the  Jew.  But  in  Engl.and  he  is 
unfrow’ned  on  by  the  Church,  and  endowed 
W’ith  the  fullest  rights  of  the  citizen.  Eng¬ 
land  also  is  the  great  trading  and  maritime 
pow’er  of  the  world.  To  England,  then, 
naturally  belongs  the  role  of  favoring  the 
settlement  of  Jew’s  in  Syria.  And  do  not 
the  dictates  of  policy  exhort  her  to  the 
same  course  ?  The  nationality  of  the 
Jew’s  exists ;  the  spirit  is  there,  and  has 
been  for  three  thousand  years  ;  but  the  ex¬ 
ternal  form,  the  crow’ning  bond  of  union, 
is  still  w’anting.  A  nation  must  have  a 
country.  And  is  not  Syria  opening  to 
them  ?  They  seized  it  of  yore,  as  a  wave 
of  armed  and  enthusiastic  warriors :  will 
they  not  ere  long  return  to  it  as  pioneers 
of  civilization,  to  reolothe  the  land  with 
fertility,  and  as  the  busy  agents  of  a  Com¬ 
merce  which  will  bring  together  both  East 
and  W est  on  the  neck  of  land  betw’een  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Levant  ?  The  old 
land,  the  old  people,  and  commerce  flow¬ 
ing  again  in  its  old  channels.  We  see 
strange  things  now’adays  ;  may  not  this 
also  be  one  of  the  notable  sights  of  this 
epoch  of  Resurrection  ? 
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CHARLES  THE  FIFTH’S  SONG  IN  HIS  COFFIN.* 

FROM  THE  DANISH  OF  B.  S.  INGEMANN. 

BY  MRS.  BUBHBY. 


The  passing-bell,  ding  dong  I  ding  dong  I 
Hark  !  calls  me  to  the  dead. 

Let  me,  'midst  prayers  and  holy  song, 

Notr  sleep  that  sleep,  so  deep,  so  long, 

Upon  this  soft,  smooth  bed  1 
The  passing-bell,  ding  dong  I  ding  dongt 
Hark  I  calls  me  to  the  dead. 

A  king  I  was  but  late — a  strong, 

A  mighty  empire’s  head ; 

The  world  too  small  with  its  countless  throng. 
And  now  a  coffin  is  too  long! 

The  passing-bell,  ding  dong !  ding  dong ! 

Hark  1  c^ls  me  to  the  dead. 

*  It  is  well  known  that  Charles  V.,  one  of  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  Europe,  tired  of  ambition,  and 
of  the  orerwhelming  cares  of  his  extensive  govern¬ 
ment,  retired,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  to  the 
munasterj  of  St.  Justas,  where  he  not  only  abjured 
all  the  luxuries  of  his  elevated  station,  but  subjected 
himself  to  many  severe  penances.  “  To  display  his 
seal  and  merit  the  favor  of  Heaven,”  says  Robertson, 
in  his  Life  of  Charles,  “  be  fixed  on  an  act  as  wild  and 
uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested 
to  a  weak  and  disordered  fancy.  He  resolved  to 
celebrate  his  own  obsequies  before  h'ls  death.  He 
ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of  the 
monastery.  His  domestics  marched  thither  in  fu¬ 
neral  procession,  with  black  tapers  in  their  luinds. 
He  himself  followed  in  bis  shroud.  He  was  laid  in 
h'ls  coffin  with  mudi  solemnity.  The  service  for  the 
dead  was  chanted,  and  Charles  joined  in  the  prayers 
which  were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  hi*  soul,  min¬ 
gling  hi*  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed, 
as  if  they  had  been  celebrating  a  real  funeral.  Ttic 
ceremony  closed  with  •prinkling  holy  water  on  the 
coffin  in  the  usual  form,  and  all  the  assi-tants  rcUr- 
ing,  the  doors  of  the  chaj^l  were  shut  Then  Charles 
rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and  withdrew  to  his  apartment, 
full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  euch  a  t-ingular 
solemnity  was  calculated  to  inspire.” 

[The  fatigue  and  excitement  of  th'is  ceremony  in 
which  he  took  part  brought  on  a  fit  of  fever,  which 
in  about  three  weeks  carried  him  off.  He  died  on 
the  twenty -first  of  September,  1658,  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year,  (60th.)  His  body,  inclosed  in  a  magnificent 
c  'ffin,  lies  in  the  grand  mausoleum  of  the  E.-Kiurial, 
where  we  saw  it  a  few  summers  ago,  down  a  flight 
of  fifty-one  marble  steps,  under  the  great  dome  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  the  Eacurial.  The  mauso¬ 
leum  is  an  octagon  with  marble  shelves,  on  each  side 
of  which  are  deposited  the  coffins  of  the  royal  family 
of  Spain. — Ed.  of  ihb  Ecutcnc.] 


Hush !  hush  I  Ah  1  softer,  softer  yet ; 

Disturb  my  dreams  no  more. 

Hush  !  let  me  sleep  in  peace,  and  let 
Me  now  all  earthly  things  forget, 

And  the  crown  I  lately  wore. 

Hush !  hush  1  Ah !  softer,  softer  yet ; 

Disturb  my  dreams  no  more. 

Let  now  my  name  aside  be  set. 

And  flattery’s  words  bo  o’er. 

Behold  I  a  corpse  I  lie,  though  yet 
The  gates  of  heaven  I  have  not  met. 

Hush !  hush  1  Ah  1  softer,  softer  yet ; 
Disturb  my  dreams  no  more. 

Hasten,  hasten,  onward  bear 
Me  now  to  calm  repose. 

Haste,  let  my  weary  bones  rest  there. 
Within  that  vaulted  chamber,  where 
Yon  lamp  sepulchral  glows. 

Hasten,  hasten,  onward  bear 
.Me  now  to  edm  repose. 

Take  back  the  crown  *twas  mine  to  wear, 
So  laden  with  all  human  woes ; 

That  crown  I  may  no  longer  bear — 

’Tis  bloody !  Ah  1  then  cleanse  it  fair ; 
And  hasten,  hasten,  onward  bear 
Me  now  to  calm  repose. 

Hush!  hush!  Ah!  grant  me  rest. 

Grant  me  rest  within  the  grave. 

Never  was  my  spirit  blest, 

Never  to  my  bosom  rest 
The  gnawit%  worm  yet  gave. 

Hush  1  hush  !  Ah !  grant  me  rest. 
Grant  me  rest  within  the  grave. 

The  worm  alone  is  the  constant  guest 
Of  the  king  as  of  the  slave. 

Ay,  ever  does  the  worm  infest 
And4>rey  upon  the  human  breast 
Hush !  hush !  Ah  !  grant  me  re^t. 
Grant  me  rest  within  the  grave. 

Hither,  hither,  come  yc  mighty 
T«>  this  fir-wood  chest; 

Hither  come,  and  ye  shall  see 
Him  whom,  among  the  great  lik»*  yc. 

The  world  called  greatest,  best. 

Hither,  hither,  come  ye  mighty 
To  this  fir-wood  chest 
He  who  wielded  scepters  throe, 
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He  who  could  so  easy  wrest 
Kingdoms  from  the  mightiest,  he 
Now  fights— alas !  that  it  should  be ! — 
Now  fights  with  loathsome  reptiles,  sec ! 
Within  this  narrow  chest 

The  passing-bell,  ding  dong!  ding  dong ! 

Let  peace  be  with  the  dead. 

Let  him,  ’midst  prayers  and  holy  song, 
Now  sleep  that  sleep,  so  deep,  so  long. 


Upon  this  soft,  smooth  bed. 

The  passing-bell,  ding  dong !  ding  dong ! 

Let  peace  be  with  the  dead. 

A  king  be  was  but  late — a  strong, 

A  mighty  empire’s  head  ; 

Tbewond  too  small  with  its  countless  throng. 
And  now  a  coffin  is  too  long. 

The  passing-bell,  ding  dong !  ding  dong  I 
Let  peace  be  with  the  dead ! 


From  the  London  Ecleetio. 
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Those  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  j 
— as  who  has  not? — the  exciting  narrative 
of  M'Clintock,  must  have  been  especially  j 
held  by  a  breathless  interest  as  the  period 
of  the  revelation  arrived.  After  those 
toilsome  wanderings  over  the  wild  fields 
of  ice,  after  every  trace  had  been  watched 
with  intense  anxtety,  every  piece  of  wood 
exatninod,  and  even  an  old  metal  or  brass 
button  becoming  a  valuable  link  or  clue  of 
evidence,  with  what  kindred  excitement 
we  see  the  brave  party  of  voyagers  in  each 
little  isolated  Esquimaux  village,  with  its 
lone  hut  or  two,  and  its  inhabitants  cut  off 
eternally  from  the  world  and  from  life  and 
vegetation,  to  live,  to  die,  to  all  unknown. 
And  when  we  approach  that  caim^  how 
we  thrill,  as  if  by  some  strange  spirit-in¬ 
timation  and  whispering !  M’Clintock 
writes  :  “  I  can  not  divest  myself  of  the 
belief  that  some  record  teas  left  here." 
And  when  leaving  the  cairn  of  Cape 
Herschell,  the  mournful  records  are  found 
in  those  solitary  skeletons  bleaching  in 
that  land  of  eternal  snow.  There  those 
fragments  of  the  pair  of  worked  slippers. 
Ah  1  fair  hands  which  wrought  them ; 
little  did  the  weaver  think  of  the  doom  of 
him  for  whom  they  were  w’rought.  And 
the  Bible,  the  little  Bible  lined  and  marked 
with  its  marginal  notes ;  and  ^the  little 
volume  of  Christian  melodics,  “  From 

•  Prehutoric  Man :  Rrntarcht*  into  the  Griffin 
of  Clviliiation  in  the  Old  and  Ne\B  World.  By 
Danikl  Wiwok,  LL.D.  Two  Vola.  Cambridge: 
Macmillan  A  Co. 


- to  C.  G.  Graham  Gore.”  Cheerful 

Graham  Gore  ;  there  lost  amidst  those 
wild  wastes  of  desolation  and  snow ; 
what  a  tale  of  terror  and  of  despair.  But 
it  is  all  a  brief  inference ;  all  is  lost  to  us ; 
few  are  the  signs  which  reach  us.  The 
doom  is  known  indeed,  but  it  is  all  a  sad 
unwritten  history. 

A  poet  tells,  and  beautifully  tells,  the 
story  of  the  picture  and  the  old  oak  chest ; 
the  picture  and  the  skeleton ;  the  story  of 
the  bride  entombed  in  her  beauty  in  the 
vast  trunk — she  'was  lost  from  her  mar¬ 
riage  hour  —  and  how  the  father  and  the 
husband  died,  and  how  the  house  became 
tenantless,  then  went  to  strangers ;  but 
through  all  the  changes  how  that  large 
oak  chest  occupied  its  place  Merc,  a  curi¬ 
osity,  with  its  strange  carving,  and  the 
mystic  ]>ortrait  above  it  of  the  fair  Gi- 
nevra;  and  bow,  when  generations  had 
rolled  away,  the  chest  was  opened,  and 
there  the  secret  was  discovered,  the  skele¬ 
ton  and  the  ring  of  gold,  all  turned  to 
dust.  IIow  strange  it  seems  that  no 
whispering  ghostly  thrill  touched  the  fre¬ 
quent  wanderers  in  the  old  chamber — 
nothing  to  indicate  the  dread  and  tender 
secret  Raunting  the  room  !  But  it  is  even 
so.  The  whole  W'orld  is  a  great  stone 
chest.  What  secrets  it  holds  within  its 
unconscious  heart!  secrets  it  'will  not 
whisper,  secrets  it  will  not  give  up.  What 
are  the  marvels  known  to  us  compared 
with  those  all  unknown  !  Tliere  is  unsung 
music,  there  is  luqKJuned  poetry,  and  it 
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must  be  the  best.  And  so  that  history 
which  has  never  been  penned,  how  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting  I  Could  we  read  it  all, 
what  stories,  what  tragedies,  what  come¬ 
dies  too,  all  to  us  unknown,  all  coffined  in 
undecipherable  mystic  scroll — unwritten 
history. 

Some  years  since,  in  pulling  down  an 
old  house  in  Gloucestershire,  was  found  a 
secret  chamber  within  the  walls,  a  bed,  a 
table,  a  chair  or  stool,  a  Bible.  The  Bible 
was  open.  When  last  used,  unknown. 
By  whom,  whether  surprised,  taken,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  days  of  tlie  second  James, 
was  all  a  problem.  Young  or  old  ?  It 
was  all  unwritten  history. 

On  a  hill,  over  our  house,  but  two  or 
three  miles  from  it,  was  a  still  more  re¬ 
markable  monument  and  memorial.  It 
was  a  tumulus  which  two  or  three  years 
ago  was  opened.  With  what  singular 
emotions,  and  yet  what  natural  ones,  we 
entered  that  strange  tomb  on  the  windy 
hill,  a  mound  that  had  stood  like  a  rising 
heap  of  earth  for  ages  to  be  rifled  at  last ; 
the  wide,  wild  plains  stretching  behind  it, 
and  beneath  it  the  lovely  valleys  of  a 
civilized  land  ;  but  no  tale  of  the  men  who 
excavated,  ot  of  those  who  were  interred 
there.  This,  we  said,  is  no  Saxon  tomb  ; 
this  is  no  Homan  mound,  although-  the 
Roman  city  of  Woodchester  may  almost 
be  seen  from  hence,  and  a  Roman  fortifi¬ 
cation  prob.ably  rose  on  this  very  spot. 
Here  are  the  memorials  of  a  day  when 
men  reared  their  monuments  in  unhewn 
stone,  when  the  arts  of  iron,  if  not  un¬ 
known,  were  in  their  infancy.  Wonder¬ 
ful  tumulus,  coeval  with  the  days  of  David, 
or  Alexander,  or  Romulus,  or  perhaps 
even  earlier,  but  all  unknown.  A  strange 
and  cloudy  region  of  unwritten  history. 

If  ever  our  readers  should  ^o  to  Scar¬ 
borough,  in  Yorkshire,  they  will  not  fail 
to  turn  aside  into  the  Museum  and  note  a 
coffin  there — a  resinous  tree.  When  it  was 
found  it  contmned  a  skeleton ;  and  the 
visitor  may  see  the  skeleton  still ;  and  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
coffin,  or  should  have  been  restored.  In 
that  coffin  were  found,  we  believe,  an 
arrow-head,  a  piece  of  gold,  and  what 
chemists  supposed  to  be  some  mistletoe. 
Who  was  this?  Some  Druid  warrior, 
some  sacred  chieftain,  uniting  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  warrior,  priest,  and  bard  ?  Arrow¬ 
head,  mistletoe,  and  gold  seemed  to  say 
that  it  was  so,  and  that  form,  stately  in  its 
decay,  magnificent  even  as  a  skeleton,  seem¬ 


ed  to  affirm  this ;  but  beyond  this  no  trace, 
no  knowledge,  no  sign ;  a  fact  in  archae¬ 
ology,  and  nothing  more.  A  dim  piece  of 
umcritten  history. 

The  world  is  a  great  churchyard  full  of 
tombstones  without  inscriptions.  We 
thought  so  the  night  M’e  walked  from 
Amesbury  to  Salisbury  Plain.  It  was  a 
bright  moonlight  autumn  evening,  twenty 
years  since  now.  We  were  little  l>etter 
then  than  a  romantic  lad.  We  are  will¬ 
ing  that  the  reader  should  smile  at  us. 
We  had  been  speaking  in  Amesbury,  and 
nothing  would  satisfy  us  but  a  night  alone. 
We  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  com¬ 
panionship  at  Stonehenge.  Perhaps  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  the  idea  that  those 
stones  would  M'hisper  secrets  in  our  ears 
by  night  they  were  forbidden  to  utter 
during  the  day.  We  have  crossed  Salis¬ 
bury  Plain  many  times  since  then,  but 
never  had  exactly  the  same  emotions.  A 
rude  pile  of  colossal  stones  cotemporary 
with  what?  with  whom?  one  of  those 
giant  skeletons  of  the  great  Lithic  ages, 
the  times  of  stones,  when  Egypt  was 
rearing  her  pyramids  and  Etruria  her 
tombs ;  a  mighty  mystery,  a  myth  made 
palpable.  We  need  not  say  it  was  a 
solemn  hour  we  spent  that  evening  with 
unwritten  history.  Around  us  that  wide 

f)lain;  the  moon  silvering  over  with  her 
ight  the  hoary  monarchs  of  ages,  the 
M’inds  gently  panting  across  the  moors, 
the  bark  of  the  dog  from  the  distant  farm, 
the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bell,  the  8ha<lows 
of  gray-bearded  men  stepping  behind  the 
columns,  and  all  around  the  surging  winds 
of  ages  beating  remorselessly  but  in  vain. 
We  heard  the  toll  of  the  church  from 
Amesbury  church-tower ;  but  mystery 
was  all  around  us,  oblivion  had  strewn  her 
poppies  there.  It  was  all  unwritten 
history. 

How  often  we  have  wished  we  could, 
by  the  wave  of  an  enchanter’s  wand,  bring 
round  the  days  of  old,  in  all  their  circum¬ 
stance  and  their  variety,  when  we  have 
trod  the  ruins  of  Tintagel,  or  of  Kilgerran, 
or  of  Carephilly, or  Tintems,  or  Fountains! 
How  we  have  felt  that  the  old  stone  chest 
retained  and  refused  to  give  up  the  secret 
to  our  bidding !  We  could  not  evoke  tlie 
day  when  the  rafters  rung  with  the  loud 
wassail  or  the  chapel  e^oed  with  the 
noctum  or  the  matin  hymn.  Yet  some¬ 
times  a  dread  and  awful  hint  transpires. 
St.  Michael’s  Mount  is  a  strange  freak  of 
nature  and  of  man.  There  on  the  coast 
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of  Cornwall  it  rises,  when  the  tide  is  out, 
a  lonely  isLand,  lifting  its  head  and  proudly 
breaking  the  clouds  with  its  feudal  tower 
like  a  strange  fabrication  of  nature,  a 
stone  grow’ing  out  of  the  stone.  Down 
its  perpendicular  clift’  you  look  into  the 
sea,  beneath  the  lantern  of  St.  Michael ; 
and  when  the  wind  is  up,  and  the  sea- 
mews  whistle,  and  the  waves  beat,  how 
they  how’l  and  rush  along  those  cliffs  in 
savage  majesty !  You  thread  your  way 
from  corridor  to  corridor  and  room  to 
room,  and  when  you  come  to  the  chapel 
they  take  you  to  the  subterranean  vault 
and  tell  you  the  tale  they  told  us  there 
fifteen  years  since.  When  some  workmen 
were  engaged  in  breaking  optm  the  ground 
for  a  new  tomb,  there  stood  before  the 
workmen’s  startled  and  terrified  eye  a 
monk,  in  his  cowl,  and  rosary,  and  cross. 
Ages  must  have  elapsed  since  he  bad  been 
walled  iji  there,  and  only  so  appeared  to  be 
resolved  instantly  to  dust.  What  secrets  are 
these  ?  what  hints  are  these?  Look  at  the 
map  of  (.'omwall — see  those  three  head¬ 
lands  pierce  out  to  the  sea :  St.  Michael’s 
Mount,  and  the  Ix>gan  Rock,  and  the 
Land’s  End.  Often,  in  the  times  of  storm, 
as  we  have  paced  along,  we  have  thought 
we  heard  the  spirits  of  the  cliffs  lifting  up 
their  voices  and  shouting  to  each  other ; 
the  Logan  Rock  with  its  tale  of  old 
Druidic  sacrifice;  and  St.  Michael’s  Mount 
with  its  feudal  and  monastic  legends ;  and 
deep  Iwricath  both,  in  its  large  and  higher 
antiquity,  the  rugged  and  hoar  spirit  of 
pre-Adainic  time,  from  the  Land’s  End ; 
and  each  spirit  of  each  rock  with  a  tale  of 
unwritten  history. 

We  need  scarcely  to  remind  our  read¬ 
ers  of  the  little  unwritten  histories  that 
lurk  in  out-of-the-way  and  unexpected 
places.  How  much  history  wo  have  in 
inference,  in  etymologies,  in  the  names  of 
places,  in  institutions,  in  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  !  These  are  the  documents  of  un¬ 
written  history.  We  might  suggest  two 
or  three  of  those  topics  which  beloi^  to 
this  classification.  We  have  the  Iliad 
of  Homer,  and  are  all  familiar  with  Troy  ; 
but  where  was  the  Troad.,  the  Ti'oas, 
where  Paul  left  his  cloak  ?  Unwritten 
history.  We  all  know  Hannibal  w'ell, 
and  how  he  swept  down  from  the  Alps  on 
the  fair  vintages  of  Italy ;  but  w’hat  route 
did  he  take?  this  W'e  know  not.  We 
have  volumes  in  our  library,  learnedly 
discussing  the  matter ;  but  it  is  unwritten 
history.  Even  written  histories  suggest 


that  denomination  to  us.  There  is  a  rare 
and  valuable  book,  Deane’s  Serpent -Wor¬ 
ship  traced  throughout  the  World ;  and 
is  not  that  one  of  the  marvels  of  unwrit¬ 
ten  history  ?  Every  where  the  Aureb, 
the  Dracon ;  every  where  the  Ophiola- 
tria ;  in  the  Auguinum ;  the  snake-stone 
of  the  Druids  and  the  Medusa  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  This  the  snake  is  the  fair  one  of  the 
Cymry,  and  the  gliding  king  of  the  same 
people.  Tropics  or  arctics,  Muscovites, 
Lithuanians,  Mexicans,  Peruvians — every 
where  that  reptile  is  dreaded  and  adored ; 
alike  in  Hindoo  mythology,  where  the 
bright  Chrishna  is  victorious  over  Ca- 
ligga;  in  the  Eddee  of  the  ice,  where 
Thor  is  victorious  over  the  serpent  in  the 
sea ;  and  in  Grecian  mythology,  where 
Apollo  slays  Python,  and  Hercules  the 
dragon  of  the  Hesperides. 

If  Bishop  BerKcley  began  to  write 
about  tar-w’ater,  and  ended  his  discourse 
with  dissertations  on  the  Trinity,  and  the 
unfold  ment  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  it  is 
surely  not  surprising  that  upon  such  a 
theme  as  this  we  should  find  our  way  into 
strange  regions.  The  history  of  the  shape 
of  the  cross  would,  we  believe,  be  found 
to  be  associated  with  some  most  unex¬ 
pected  fields  of  thought  and  discovery ; 
for  the  cross  is  the  hammer  of  Thor. 
That  hammer  served,  as  all  readers  of  the 
old  Saxon  mythology  will  recollect,  as 
either  hammer,  sword,  or  cross.  I’hat 
form  was  ever  a  sacred  one — the  white 
cross  of  Cusco,  and  the  cross  on  the 
Mexican  sculptures — but  it  is  unwritten 
history. 

Many  and  most  interesting  are  the  un¬ 
solved  problems  of  history.  Where,  for 
instance,  are  the  ten  tribes  “scattered 
abroad”?  where  is  their  location?  We 
know',  boundless  and  infinite  arc  the  v.a- 
rietics  of  speculation ;  but  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  remarkable,  that  among  the  Af¬ 
ghans  of  India  there  are  tribes  whose  no¬ 
menclature,  and  habits,  and  priestly  dress, 
do  all  at  this  day  identify  them  with  the 
old  Hebrew  people.  Their  highest  range 
of  mountains  is  called  Solomon’s  Throne  ; 
their  chief  clan  is  called  Dawoodzie,  the 
tribe  of  David ;  they  have  Isaa4^ie,  the 
tribe  of  Isaac ;  Mousakzie,  the  tribe  of 
Moses  ;  the  principal  of  all  their  tribes  is 
Yusefzie,  the  tribe  of  Joseph  ;  and  they 
have  Ephraim  and  Zebulon  there.  Sir 
George  Rose  and  Mr.  Forster,  both  advo¬ 
cate  this  remarkable  identity  as  guiding 
to  the  lost  tribes,  and  Mr.  Elphinston’s  ef- 
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forts  to  oppose  the  idea,  certainly  seem 
only  to  confirm  it. 

Thus  nations  die,  and  leave  no  traces 
behind  them.  Shall  we  not  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  sadness  when  the  stone  relic 
abides,  and  not  only  the  man,  not  only 
the  race,  but  when  all  toaces  of  his  deeds, 
his  life,  and  his  thoughr  depart  ?  Wh.at 
an  unwritten  history  meets  us  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Idumea  and  the  rocks  of 
Edom!  If  we  have  not  seen,  w'e  have 
read  the  works  and  travels  of  Laborde, 
and  Captains  Irby,  and  Mangles,  and 
Burckhart;  and  if  so,  is  not  Arabia 
Petrea  a  monumental  miracle  to  us  ?  And 
in  the  deptlis  of  the  Arabian  solitude,  be¬ 
neath  the  shadow  of  Mount  Hor,  where 
Aaron  died,  and  where  he  was  buried, 
there  is  a  he.ap  of  ruins  which  have  been 
called  a  “  vox  clamamantit  in  deserto;''^ 
a  pile  of  architectural  ruins  of  great  beau¬ 
ty  and  extent.  There,  for  ages,  they  lay 
crumbling,  utterly  untracked,  undiscov¬ 
ered,  unknown,  haunted  by  bands  of 
Bedoueen  robbers,  who  made  their  homes 
in  those  palaces  and  tombs.  Immediately 
upon  the  trac;k  of  the  Israelites,  in  their  ! 
lung,  long  route,  from  the  lied  Sea  to  the 
Promised  Land,  lies  this  ancient  city ; 
and  what  is  it  ?  What  is  it  but  the  wil¬ 
derness  of  Idumea  ?  What  is  it  but  the 
home  of  the  tribe  of  Esau — the  Edom  of 
the  days  of  old  ?  F rom  that  complication 
of  rocky  glens,  which  bears  to  this  day 
the  name  of  Wady  Mousa — the  Way  of 
Moses — Moses  had  sent  messengers  to  the 
King  of  Edom,  praying  him  to  allow  the 
Israelites  to  pass  through  his  territory ; 
and  the  answer  was  :•  “  Thou  shalt  not 
pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee 
with  the  sword.  And  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  said  unto  him.  We  will  go  by  the 
high  way :  and  if  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of 
thy  w’ater,  then  I  will  pay  for  it :  I  will 
only,  without  doing  any  thing  else,  go 
through  on  my  feet.  And  he  said.  Thou 
shalt  not  go  through.  And  Edom  came 
out  against  him  with  much  people,  and 
w'ith  a  strong  hand."  And  Israel  turned 
away  from  him ;  and  because  he  said  to 
Israel,  “  Thou  shalt  not  pass  through," 
therefore  God  pronounced  the  curse. 
None  shall  pass  through  thee. 

It  is  miraculous  in  that  superb  inclosure 
of  rocks  there  lie  the  myriad  tombs  of 
ages,  w’ith  their  wondrous  architectural 
monuments;  temples  of  surpassing  ele- 
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gance,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  all  now 
only  stones  of  emptiness  and  lines  of  con¬ 
fusion;  the  remains  of  numerous  cities, 
scattered  over  the  desert;  once  a  great 
thoroughfare,  now  only  an  isolated  desola¬ 
tion,  a  mount  of  robbers. 

Before  we  leave  the  valleys  of  Arabia, 
w’e  will  look  at  a  still  greater  marvel.  We 
shall  not  be  guilty  of  an  Irish  bull,  if  we 
mention  among  unwritten  histories  the 
mysterious  inscriptions  of  the  Wady  Mok 
^aleh ;  those  wondrous  picture-letters 
which  line  the  rocks  of  those  strange  and 
primeval  valleys.  They  have  been  known 
and  gazed  upon  by  occasional  travelers 
now  for  many  ages.  Recently  those  in¬ 
scriptions  have  l>een  engraven ;  and  Mr. 
Forster,  in  his  three  volumes  on  Primeval 
Language^  reads  them  to  us  in  a  marvel¬ 
ous  manner.  Those  rocks,  in  those  in¬ 
scriptions,  have  preserved  the  story  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  trilies  of  Israel  for  the 
thousands  of  years  which  have  since  inter¬ 
vened. 

Our  readers  w'ill  perceive  that  we  have 
.alighted  upon  a  subject  the  value  of  which 
!  to  e<ach  reader  must  l>e  more  in  its  sug¬ 
gestions  and  hints  th.an  in  details.  What 
has  arrested  our  own  mind  es|)ecially  is 
unity.  Few  of  our  words  .and  relations 
can  be  .alleged  as  absolutelv  true  of  (iod  ; 
but  there  is  one  term  which  we  can  not 
err  in  describing  to  him — unitv.  God  is 
conscious  unity.  He  is  himself  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  the  One  revealed  in  the  many ;  and 
thus  all  are  but  parts  of  his  ways.  It  is 
to  reflective  minds  absorbingly  interesting 
to  find,  that  as  we  dig  into  the  archa*ology 
of  nations  and  mankind,  w'e  find  a  visible 
unity,  and  find,  too,  some  absolute  unicis- 
ing  element  at  work  in  the  globe  by  which 
disunion  and  disarray  are  being  fuseil 
down  into  the  consistent  parts  of  one  great 
fabric,  so  that  man  and  nature  become 
whole.  The  history  of  the  world  is  the 
struggle  to  unity;  and  the  conflicting 
forces  are  warring,  and  have  been  warring 
for  ages.  But  see  how  they  palpitate  back 
to  light.  And  in  our  own  age  man's  free¬ 
dom  is  becoming,  by  the  exercise  of  this 
volition,  as  certain  and  fixed  as  a  law. 
You  can  calculate  the  return  of  a  railway 
train  almost  as  certainly  as  the  return  of  a 
planet,  the  return  of  a  steamboat  as  the 
return  of  a  tide.  Science,  in  the  hand  of 
human  volition,  is  subjecting  the  earth  to 
a  beautiful  andgperciful  despotism. 

These  remarks  and  illustrations  grow 
very  naturally  from  glancing  over  Dr. 
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Wilson’s  work.  Ethnology,  especially,  is 
the  science  of  the  unwritten  history  of 
man  ;  it  finds  analogies  and  resemblances 
in  habits  and  manners,  in  ways  of  speech, 
in  monuments,  and  in  memorials.  Long 
liefore  books  existed,  in  regions  where 
books  were  altogether  unknown,  every 
thing  man  leaves  behind  him  is  interesting ; 
it  is  not  only  a  relic,  it  is  a  key  which 
sometimes  opens  the  way  to  tracing  the 
links  of  the  mysterious  affinities  of  race. 
Dr.  Wilson,  whose  interesting  work.  The 
Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland.,  has  been 
long  known  to  us,  and  in  our  library,  a 
brother  of  the  lamented  Dr.  (leorge  Wil¬ 
son,  has  applied  to  the  peoples  and  the 
mumimentaf  remains  of  tne  great  Ameri¬ 
can  continent  the  method  applied  to  the 
prehistoric  remains  of  his  native  country, 
le  very  naturally  thinks  that  upon  that 
continent  man  may  be  studied  under  cir- 
'  cumstanccs  which  seem  to  furnish  the  best 
guarantee  of  his  independent  development. 
His  two  elaborate  and  elegant  volumes 
have  all  the  charm  of  interest  and  elo- 
ipience  to  recommend  them.  In  fact,  for 
treatises  on  science  they  are  just  too  ele¬ 
gantly  expressed.  We  could  wish  to  see 
more  fre(}iiently  the  thought  and  the  fact 
in  its  own  setting.  We  think,  too,  in  this 
.age  of  books  there  might  have  been  a 
larger  measure  of  condensation ;  nearly  a 
thousand  pages  is  a  great  demand.  Yet 
we  must  say  that  the  classification  of  top¬ 
ics  is  very  ingenious,  and  the  information, 
if  not  very  new,  is  well  arranged.  The 
two  volumes  are  a  very  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  literature  of  ethnology,  the 
most  interesting  science  of  moilern  times. 

The  slightest  opening  of  the  archieo- 
logical  record  of  our  race  introduces  the 
mind  to  topics  of  almost  infinite  interest. 
'I'he  records  of  geology,  by  its  physical 
facts,  present  illustrations  of  moral  ones. 
The  Lithic  age  presents  to  us  saurians  and 
mammoths  in  the  history  of  our  race ;  w'e 
stumble  upon  the  fossil  remains  of  nations, 
as  in  the  Pyramids,  in  the  Sphynx,  in 
Stonehenge,  in  the  mounds  of  Nicaragua; 
while  coins,  and  medals,  and  the  memori¬ 
als  of  the  Ceramic  art,  may  be,  with  a  par¬ 
donable  exercise  of  fancy,  regarded  as  the 
Ammonites  and  the  B<demnites  of  nations. 

These  interesting  volumes  are  the  rep¬ 
ertory  of  curious  facts  from  a  wide  field  of 
discovery  in  America.  Forests  of  the 
most  inaccessible  gloom  are  found  to  be 
the  w’ild  growth  of  ages  round  cities  whose 
{Peoples  have  passed  away,  but  have  left 
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behind  them  the  pillars,  and  mounds,  and 
memorial-stones  of  their  existence ;  ca¬ 
noes,  and  other  evidences  of  the  maritime 
instinct;  tools,  evidences  of  the  techno¬ 
logical  instinct,  illustrations  of  the  mastery 
and  dominion  over  metals  ;  especially  the 
evidences  of  native  civilization  in  Peru, 
where  the  traveler  along  the  ancient  route 
of  Peruvian  industry  still  meets  on  every 
hand  the  ruins,  not  only  of  temples,  pal¬ 
aces,  and  strongholds,  but  of  terraced  de¬ 
clivities,  military  roads,  causeways,  aque¬ 
ducts,  and  other  public  works,  astonishing 
by  the  solidity  of  their  construction  ana 
the  grandeur  of  their  design.  The  whole 
of  the  continent  is  covered  with  monu¬ 
ments  of  some  ancient  forms  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  which  have  now  passed  away. 

“  The  ancient  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
are  indissolubly  a.ssociated  together  on  the  page 
of  history  in  the  melancholy  community  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  extinction.  Yet,  while  alike  exhib¬ 
iting  extensive  dominions  under  the  control  of 
a  matured  system  of  social  polity,  and  vitalized 
by  many  indications  of  progress  in  the  arts  of 
civilization,  they  present  in  nearly  every  char¬ 
acteristic  detail,  elements  of  contnut  rather 
than  of  comparison.  Between  the  fifteenth  and 
seventeenth  degree  south,  the  colossal  moun¬ 
tain  range  of  the  Andes  rises  to  a  hight  varying 
from  twenty-four  to  upward  of  twenty-five 
thousand  feet ;  from  whence,  as  it  sweeps 
northward  acroas  the  tropical  line,  it  gradually 
subsides  into  a  line  of  hills  as  it  enters  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  while  its  lofty  chain  ex¬ 
tends  nearly  unbroken  to  the  Straits  of  Magel¬ 
lan.  Sheltered  amid  the  lofty  regions  of  the 
plateaus  that  rise  step  by  step  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  Andes,  a  gentle  and  industrious 
population  found  within  the  tropics  all  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  varying  latitude  in  relative  elevation ; 
while  the  narrow  strip  of  coast-land,  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeding  twenty  leagues  in  width,  gave  them 
command  of  the  burning  regions  of  the  palm 
and  the  cocoa-tree,  fanned  by  the  breezes 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Such  a  country,  under 
the  gradual  development  of  a  progressive  civili¬ 
zation,  would  have  seemed  fitted  only  for  small, 
detached,  and  independent  states,  or  a  federa¬ 
tion  resembling  in  some  degree  that  of  the  can¬ 
tons  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  But  the  most  remark¬ 
able  and  enduring  monuments  of  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Incas  are  the  great  military  roads, 
fortresses,  post-stations,  aqueducts,  and  other 
public  works ;  by  means  of  which  a  coherent 
unity  was  maintained  throughout  dominions 
broken  up  by  vast  mountain  ravines,  narrow 
ocean-bounded  low-lands,  watered  under  a 
tropical  sun  only  by  a  few  scanty  streams,  and 
pathless  sierras  elevated  into  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow.  The  Spanish  conquerors,  with 
all  their  boasted  snperiority,  have  allowed  the 
great  highways  of  the  Incas  to  fall  into  ruin ; 
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yet,  even  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries, 
Humboldt  recorded  as  his  impression,  on  sur¬ 
veying  one  of  them  in  its  decay :  ‘  The  great 
road  of  the  Incas  is  one  of  the  most  useful,  and 
at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  gigantic 
works  ever  executed  by  man.’  ” 

The  Red  Man  is  among  the  ancients  of 
the  earth  ;  how  old  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  determine.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  done 
something  toward  writing  his  history. 
There  is  a  wonderful  unity  in  the  race, 
while  it  is  yet  a  remarkable  variety.  The 
Red  Man  will  probably  soon  be  as  un¬ 
known  as  the  mammoth  or  the  ichthyosau¬ 
rus,  his  only  memorial  in  a  novel  or  a  tu¬ 
mulus.  ^Ve  call  him  Indian ;  we  might 
as  well  ttUl  him  Chinese  or  Persian.  Once 
his  race  numbered  sixteen  millions ;  now 
it  does  not  number  two  millions.  It  was 
a  brave,  a  mighty  people  ;  a  people,  how¬ 
ever,  with  ideas  as  fixed  as  those  of  the 
Chinese.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Catlin  paint¬ 
ed  a  buffalo,  they  told  him  not  to  take 
them  away,  or  there  would  be  none  left 
to  hunt.  One  was  terrified  lest  his  pic¬ 
ture,  living  after  his  death,  should  haunt 
his  grave  and  make  him  shadowless; 
while  another,  whose  features  were  pro¬ 
filed,  was  taunted  that  half  of  his  face  was 
left  out  because  it  was  good  for  nothing, 
which  ended  in  a  quarrel  and  product 
the  death  of  both.  Who  will  tell  of  the 
race  of  the  Mandans  ?  There  were  two 
thousand  when  Mr.  Catlin  visited  them, 
and  there  was  a  proverb  that  no  Mandan 
was  ever  known  to  kill  a  white  man.  In¬ 
fected  by  the  small-pox,  the  whole  of  the 
tribe  died.  We  have  often  thought  of 
the  death  of  Mah  lo  tah  pe,  (the  four 
bears,)  who  recovered  from  the  disease, 
and  sat  in  his  wigwam,  and  saw  his  whole 
tribe  and  family  die  around  him,  then  cov¬ 
ered  them  with  rushes,  and  went  to  the 
hill  determined  to  starve  himself  to  death, 
remained  there  six  days,  crept  back  to  the 
gloom  of  his  wigwam,  laid  down  by  the 
side  of  his  dead,  and  died  after  nine  days’ 
abstinence  from  food.  The  Red  Man  re¬ 
gards  the  white  as  an  essential  and  un¬ 
doubted  liar ;  probaby,  we  may  hope,  not 
only  because  he  has  tested  the  veracity  of 
his  white  brother  and  found  it  wanting, 
but  because  almost  every  thing  communi¬ 
cated  must  be  opposed  to  his  wall  of  fixed 
ideas.  But  he  possesses  an  instinctive 
grace  and  grandeur  of  soul.  What  a 
pretty  story  is  that  which  Catlin  tells  of 
the  Pawnee,  who  rescued  tlie  poor  girl  of 
gome  hostile  tribe  from  the  stake,  to 


whom  some  ladies  of  New-York  sent  the 
medal  with  the  letter,  “  Brother,  accept 
this  token  of  our  esteem,  always  wear  it 
for  our  sakes,  and  when  you  have  the 
power  to  save  a  poor  woman,  think  of  this 
and  us,  and  fly  to  her  relief!”  and  the 
answer,  so  thoroughly  Red  Indian  :  “  Sis¬ 
ters,  this  will  give  me  care  more  than 
ever  I  had,  and  I  will  listen  to  white  men. 

I  am  glad  I  heard  of  the  good  act  I  have 
done.  I  did  it  in  ignorance :  now'  I  know 
what  I  have  done.  I  did  it  in  ignorance, 
and  did  not  know'  I  did  good,  but  by  giv¬ 
ing  me  this  medal  I  know  it!”  How 
great  is  that  instinctive  grandeur  of  soul 
which  does  good  and  yet  does  not  know 
it!  We  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Wil¬ 
son  that  the  Red  Man  is  one  of  our 
greatest  ethnological  mysteries.  Did 
he  come  from  Europe  ?  Has  he,  too, 
Norse  blood  in  his  veins?  The  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Dr.  Wilson  is  far  from  new' : 
“  It  would  be  a  most  remarkable  and  un¬ 
looked-for  result  of  the  ingenious  hypothe¬ 
sis  of  Rask  and  Amot,  if  it  were  found  to 
resolve  itself  into  ancient  tide-marks  of 
two  great  waves  of  population ;  the  one 
the  broad  stream  of  Indo-European  migra¬ 
tion,  setting  forth  w’estward  toward  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  other  an 
overflow'  from  the  western  hemisphere, 
also  setting  westward,  but  within  those 
higher  latitudes  of  which  history  has  taken 
no  account,  and  only  coming  w'ithin  the 
range  of  observation  as  it  bre.aks  and  dis¬ 
perses  in  the  shock  of  collision  with  the 
world’s  later  stock.”  Wanderers  by  the 
oceanic  route  may,  therefore,  have  begun 
the  peopling  of  South- America  long  before 
the  nortli-eastern  latitudes  of  Asia  received 
the  first  nomades  into  their  inhospitable 
steppes,  and  opened  up  a  w'ay  to  the  nar¬ 
row  passage  of  the  North-Pacific.  At  any 
rate,  the  north-eastern  movement  of  the 
tide  of  migration,  and  its  overflow  into 
America,  have  been  too  absolutely  assum¬ 
ed  as  the  chief  or  sole  means  by  wliich  the 
new  world  could  be  peopled  from  an 
Asiatic  center. 

We  boast  of  civilization.  The  Red  In¬ 
dian  neither  admits  the  superiority  of  the 
white  m.an  nor  believes  in  it.  “  What  is 
this  civilization  ?”  says  he :  “I  don’t  de¬ 
sire  it.”  He  regards  it  as  a  cumbersome 
and  useless  burden.  He  will  not  conform 
to  cities,  will  rather  die  in  his  woods. 
There  is  much  in  him  that  reminds  us  of 
that  most  characteristic  letter  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Layard,  and  sent  by  some 
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Turkish  cadi,  in  reply  to  some  inquiries 
touching  commerce,  and  population,  and 
remains  of  antiquity,  in  the  place  where 
dwelt  this  worthy  head  of  the  law.  If  the 
read*-r  has  seeu  them,  they  are  worth  the 
reading  again. 

“  Mt  iLLUSTKioi's  Friend,  and  Jot  op  mt 
Liver! — The  thing  you  ask  of  me  is  both  difiS- 
cult  and  useless.  Although  I  have  passed  all 
my  days  in  this  place,  I  have  neither  counted 
the  houses  nor  have  I  inquired  into  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants;  and  as  to  what  one  person 
loads  on  bis  mules,  and  the  other  stows  away  in 
the  bottom  of  his  ship,  that  is  no  business  of 
mine.  But,  above  all,  as  to  the  previous  history 
of  this  city,  Qod  only  knows  the  amount  of 
dirt  and  confusion  that  the  infidels  may  have 
eaten  before  the  coming  of  the  sword  of  Islam. 
It  were  unprofitable  for  us  to  inquire  into 
it.  0  my  soul !  0  my  lamb !  seek  not  after 
the  things  which  concern  thee  not  Thou 
earnest  unto  us,  and  we  welcomed  thee :  go  in 
peice. 

“  Of  a  truth  thou  hast  spoken  many  words ; 
and  there  is  no  harm  done,  for  the  speaker  is 
one  and  the  listener  is  another.  After  the 
fashion  of  thy  people,  thou  hast  wandered  from 
one  place  to  another  until  thou  art  happy  and 
content  in  none.  We  (praise  be  to  God)  were 
born  here,  and  never  desire  to  quit  it  Is  it 
possible,  then,  that  the  idea  of  a  general  inter¬ 
course  between  mankind  should  make  any  im¬ 
pression  on  our  understandings  f  God  forbid! 

“  Listen,  0  my  soul !  There  is  no  wisdom 
equal  unto  the  belief  in  God !  He  created  the 
world  ;  and  shall  we  liken  ourselves  unto  him  in 
seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  his 
creation  f  Shall  we  say,  Behold,  this  star  spin- 
neth  round  that  star,  and  this  other  star  with  a 
tail  goeth  and  cometh  in  so  many  years  ?  Let 
it  go !  He  from  whose  hand  it  came  will  guide 
and  direct  it 

"  But  thou  wilt  say  unto  me :  Stand  aside,  0 
man  !  for  I  am  more  learned  than  thou  art,  and 
have  seen  more  things.  If  thou  thinkest  that 
thou  art  in  this  respect  better  than  I  am,  thou 
art  welcome.  I  praise  God  that  I  seek  not  that 
which  I  require  not  Thou  art  learned  in  the 
things  I  care  not  for;  and  as  for  that  which 
thou  hast  seen,  I  defile  it  Will  much  know¬ 
ledge  create  thee  a  double  belly,  or  wilt  thou 
seek  Paradise  with  thine  eyes  f 

“  0  my  friend !  if  thou  wilt  be  happy,  say : 
There  is  no  God  but  God!  Do  no  evil,  and 
thus  wilt  thou  fear  neither  man  nor  death  :  for 
surely  thine  hour  will  come  I 

“  The  meek  in  spirit,  (El  Fakir,) 

“  Imadx  Ali  ZadA” 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  the  Red  Indian,  and 
of  all  such,  to  yield  before  the  compact 
forces  of  that  higher  civilization  of  which 
he  has  no  knowledge.  We  h.ave  abundant 
evidence  of  the  possession  by  these  people 
of  the  rudimental  perceptions  of  our  race ; 


instincts.  Dr.  Wilson  calls  them.  Well, 
the  term  is  sufficient  as  indicating  soul. 
But  that  which  these  forests  and  mounds 
lay  bare  is  used  by  our  author  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  illustrate  the  large  extent  to 
which  man  has  a  self-developing  pow'er ; 
how  he,  and  he  alone,  because  he  is  man, 
is  able  to  cope  with  metals  and  fire,  can 
delicately  carve  wood,  and  seeks  to  per- 
etuate  his  ideas  and  communicate  them 
y  picture  and  by  speech.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  is  that  on  “  The 
Technological  Instinct  and  Tools,”  in 
which  the  author  says : 

“A  peculiarly  interesting  illustration  of  the 
use  of  shells  for  such  purposes  of  personal 
decoration,  by  the  Allopbylian  of  the  British 
Islands,  during  their  primitive  stone-period,  is 
furnished  by  a  discovery  made  in  the  year  1838, 
during  the  progress  of  improvements  in  tre 
Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  An  elevated  knoll, 
known  by  the  name  of  Knock-Maraidhe,  or  the 
Hill  of  the  Mariners,  was  ordered  by  the  super¬ 
intending  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers  to  be 
leveled,  when  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  an 
artificial  sepulchral  mound,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifteen  feet  in 
hight,  concealing  a  cromlech,  or  megalithic 
tomb,  composed  of  ma.ssive  unhewn  stones. 
Within  this  sepulchral  chamber  were  found  two 
male  skeletons,  with  traces  of  other  bones,  in¬ 
cluding  one  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  dog. 
From  the  dimensions  of  the  inclosed  chamber, 
it  was  manifest  that  the  bodies  had  been  interred 
in  tlie  contracted  position  common  in  early 
British  sepulture ;  and  immediately  under  each 
skull  lay  a  quantity  of  the  common  littoral 
shells,  Nerita  littoralU.  These  bad  been  rub¬ 
bed  down  on  the  valve,  so  as  to  make  a  second 
hole,  for  the  purpose  of  being  strung  together 
to  form  necklMes,  and  the  remains  of  vegetable 
fiber  were  discovered  along  with  them,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  which  was  through  the  shells.  Along 
side  of  these,  also,  lay  a  knife,  or  arrow-head  of 
Hint,  and  a  double-headed  pin,  neatly  formed  of 
bone,  but  no  traces  of  metallurgic  arts.  In  the 
outer  verge  of  the  tumulus,  four  stone-cists 
were  also  discovered,  each  containing  a  small 
sepulchral  vase,  and  calcined  bones.  The  se¬ 
pulcher  evidently  contained  the  bodies  of  one  or 
perhaps  two  distinguished  chiefs,  to  whom  were 
accorded  the  most  costly  funeral  honors  of 
primitive  times.  The  surrounding  urns  with 
their  incinerated  remains,  and  possibly  also  one 
of  the  skeletons  in  the  megalithic  chamber, 
point  to  the  practice  of  human  sacrifice,  when 
the  subordinate  officer,  the  wives,  and  slaves, 
perished  beside  the  bier  of  tbe  great  warrior,  that 
they  might  pass  with  him  to  the  world  of  spirits, 
there  to  renew  the  same  servile  offices  they  had 
performed  on  earth.  Such  examples  of  primi¬ 
tive  sepulture  have  been  repeatedly  brought  tc 
light,  and  amply  correspond  with  the  barbarian 
ideas  of  the  most  lavish  honors  to  the  illustrious 
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dead.  Manifestlj  neither  labor  or  cost  wa.s 
spared.  The  huge  magalithic  chamber  of  the 
dead  was  reared,  the  ornamental  cinerary  urns 
were  prepared,  the  bodies  of  the  attendant 
victims  were  consumed  on  the  pile,  and  their 
remains  deposited  with  the  urns  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  cists,  and  then  the  earthen  pyramid 
was  laboriously  piled  over  the  whole,  and  the 
costly  structure  hidden  for  ages  from  the  light 
of  day.  The  occurrence  exclusively  of  weapons, 
implements,  and  ornaments  of  the  stone-period 
in  such  tombs  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
that  it  was  an  absolute  stone-period,  without 
even  the  hrst  transitional  traces  of  metallurgic 
arts ;  and  this  idea,  which  I  was  led  to  form 
from  the  investigation  of  primitive  British 
graves,  has  been  strongly  confirmed  by  the 
proofs  of  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  most 
costly  treasures  of  the  American  Indian  in  bis 
sepulchral  depositories.  In  the  Huron  grave- 
mounds  of  the  Georgian  Bay  lie  the  tropical 
shells  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  the  carved  pipe- 
head,  the  stone  hatchet,  and  flint  arrow-head, 
and  along  with  these  the  copper  kettle,  the  iron 
knife,  and  other  metallic  treasures  acquired 
from  the  old  French  traders.  So  also  among 
the  Chinook  and  Cowlitz  Indians  on  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  Cowlitz  Rivera,  the  honored  dead  is 
deposited  in  his  elaborately  decorated  canoe, 
with  not  only  bis  native  bow  and  arrows,  his 
spear,  paddle,  and  personal  ornaments,  but  with 
the  iron  tomahawk,  copper  kettle,  gun,  and 
others  of  the  most  prized  objects  acquired  from 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  factors,  laid  beside  him.  It 
may  therefore  be  assumed  that  it  was  not  be¬ 
cause  the  copper,  bronze,  or  iron  weapon  or 
implement  was  too  costly  a  sacrifice  to  deposit 
in  the  magalithic  tomb,  that  such  so  frequently 
discloses  only  the  stone  hammer  or  celt,  the 
fiint  lance-head,  the  shell  necklace,  etc.,  but  be¬ 
cause  these  alone  constituted  the  implements 
and  personal  ornaments  of  the  era.” 

Who  does  not  know,  and  know  well, 
the  story  of  “  Aladdin  and  the  W onderful 
Lamp  that  lamp  which  you  had  but  to 
rub  when,  promptly  at  your  call,  the  palace 
rose  ;  the  golden  bars  borne  by  the  hosts 
of  obedient  slaves.  Such  is  the  effect 
produced  upon  us  by  Mrs.  Gray’s  book  on 
Etruria,  or  Wilkinson’s  Egyptians.  We 
do  not  indeed  change  our  new  lamps  for 
old  as  M’e  descend  into  the  earth,  into  a 
realm  of  magic,  and  discover  the  lamp  by 
which  is  opened  to  us  the  vault  of  ages. 

Thus,  how  suggestive  names  are  1  Dr. 
Kitto,  in  one  of  his  delightful  papers,  his 
Bible  IlluttrationSy  devotes  some  interest¬ 
ing  remarks  to  the  city  taken  by  Israel  as 
recorded  in  Joshua  15:1.6:  “  KiHath- 
sejiher,”  that  is,  the  “  Book  City.”  There 
is  something  ineffably  affecting  in  this 
con-4tant  flowing  of  peoples  and  nations  to 
oblivion ;  still  we  have  a  right  to  console 
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ourselves  with  the  great  thought  that  no¬ 
thing  really  divine  or  noble  dies.  When 
we  behold  man  conquered  by  time  and 
circumstance,  we  often  are  disposed  to  re¬ 
call  the  great  old  Saxon  myth  of  Balder — 
Balder,  the  bright  and  the  beautiful — and 
it  has  seemed  to  us  not  only  the  most 
bright  and  beautiful  of  the  myths,  but  we 
have  regarded  it  as  a  prophecy  too.  lie 
was  the  god  of  light,  and  grace,  and 
manly  beauty,  splendor  and  manly  excel¬ 
lence.  But  there  was  a  prophecy  that 
Balder  would  perish,  and  that  prophecy 
troubled  the  gods ;  and  an  oath  was  taken 
from  all  created  nature  that  no  individual 
thing  would  harm  him:  all  things  swore 
except  a  sprig  of  mistletoe,  too  young  to 
t.ake  the  oath,  and  therefore  excej)ted. 
The  invulner.able  young  god  offered  him¬ 
self  as  a  mark,  and  maces,  and  axes,  and 
spears  fell  harmlessly  on  his  sacred  frame. 
But  Loki,  the  god  of  evil,  put  the  sprig 
of  mistletoe  into  the  hands  of  a  blind 
man,  and,  w'ith  this,  the  sole  thing  th.at 
could  not  be  foresworn,  he  slew  his  bro¬ 
ther.  Then  Odin  descended  to  the  abode 
of  Hell  to  induce  her  to  relinquish  her 
prey ;  and  he  M'as  successful.  He  pro¬ 
mised  to  relinquish  Balder  if  all  created 
things  would  weep  for  him  ;  and  all  wept 
save  one  old  crone.  She  said :  “  Let  Hell 
keep  her  dead,  what  have  the  gods  done 
for  me  that  I  should  weep  for  Balder  ?” 
It  w’as  Loki,  the  god  of  evil,  who  had  as¬ 
sumed  the  old  woman’s  form.  So  said  the 
legend.  Nanna,  his  wife,  bravely  and 
courageously  would  not  survive  her  lord ; 
so  the  throne  of  Balder  was  placed  in  the 
shadowy  abode  of  hell,  and  the  weeping 
virgins  spread  the  eternal  pall  that  was  to 
do  dreary  honor  to  the  god  of  light  in  the 
cold  kingdom  of  darkness  and  of  the  in¬ 
visible.  Yet  it  was  known  that  Balder 
w'as  to  rise  again  in  triumph  after  the  twi¬ 
light  of  the  gods  and  the  destruction  of 
the  ancient  world :  he  was  to  return  in 
glory  and  in  joy,  and  to  reign  in  the  world 
where  there  snould  be  neither  sin,  nor 
sorrow,  nor  destruction. 

What  a  sublime  prophecy  is  this.  How 
the  destiny  of  man  looks  through  these 
shadowy  talcs.  Thus,  man  is  perjwtually 
overcome,  and  as  yet  we  only  see  the 
generations  passing  in  a  long  procession, 
troop  on  troop,  to  the  grave.  Yet  we 
may  rely  uj>on  it  that  the  form  only  per¬ 
ishes,  the  being  never;  and  we  may 
rely  upon  it  that  nations  and  men  only 
die  when  the  object  of  their  true  exbt- 
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ence  can  be  no  more  answered  by  con¬ 
tinuing  on  the  platform  of  inferior  rela¬ 
tions.  The  great  thought  of  pain  presses 
upon  us  sometimes.  How  little  is  known  ! 
Martyrs  even  have  died  at  the  stake  whose 
names  are  lost  to  us.  And  how  little  do 
we  know  of  that  silent  household  martyr¬ 
dom  which  crowns  and  glorifies  many  a 
lowly  life ;  how  little  do  we  know  of  the 
much-enduring  and  uncomplaining  suffer¬ 
ings!  What  things  are  unwritten !  We 
feel  sometimes  sad  that  all  should  be  so 
unknown.  What  poems  unpenned  ;  what 
wit  unrecorded  ;  what  heroism  unwritten ; 
what  deeds  unohronicled !  The  effort  is 
made,  and  there  is  no  honor,  and  death 
comes  and  beai's  away  his  victim.  What 
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then  ?  lAit  us  say  this  and  feel  this  :  the 
value  of  the  deed  is  to  the  doer.  Ilistm'y! 
w'hat  is  history?  Rust  on  a  gauntlet. 
Let  us  be  sane,  and  count  all  tombstones 
worthless.  On  one  page  of  history  you 
may  crowd  twenty  names  that  all  seemed 
immortal  in  their  day — lost  now.  We 
can  not  set  the  value  of  most  of  the 
names  which  shine  in  the  Encyclopcedia^ 
beyond  the  names  on  the  village  tomb¬ 
stones  in  the  country  churchyard. 

Dr.  Wilson’s  very  interesting  volumes 
have  suggested  a  train  of  remark  some-  *. 
what  too  discursive ;  but  we  have  several 
volumes  before  us  which  will  enable  us  to 
return  again  to  some  ethnological  specula¬ 
tions  on  unwritten  history. 


From  the  New  M 


THE  REIGN 


“  Two  principles,”  it  is  justly  remarked 
by  M.  Mortimer-Ternaux,  “  have,  since 
the  commencement  of  society,  disputed 
the  empire  of  the  world — Liberty  and 
Despotism.  Despotism  may  have  its 
throne  in  the  street,  as  well  as  in  the  pal¬ 
ace  of  kings ;  it  can  lean  on  a  mob  as  well 
as  on  a  prmtorian  guard,  and  be  put  in 
force  by  a  committee  of  public  safety,  just 
as  well  as  by  a  Tiberius  or  a  Xero.  De¬ 
mocracy  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  one  of 
the  incarnations  of  despotism.” 

This  great  fact  can  not  be  too  much 
pondered  upon.  In  our  own  times,  when 
all  things  have,  more  or  less,  a  democratic 
tendency,  when  literature  and  even  reli¬ 
gion  are  called  into  its  service,  and  the 
spirit,  not  of  freedom  only,  but  of  aspira¬ 
tion  to  government  on  the  part  of  the 
often  uneducated  masses,  is  becoming  al¬ 
most  universal,  it  is  well  to  reflect  upon 
the  examples  given  to  us  of  democratic 
despotism  in  the  United  States,  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  the  subject  and  of  the  press  invaded, 
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and  the  last  resources  of  despots  of  old 
put  in  force  among  a  so-called  liberal  and 
enlightened  people ;  as  also  to  the  still 
more  flagrant  and  fearful  example  of  de¬ 
mocratic  despotism,  as  compared  even 
with  the  worst  forms  of  regal,  imperial, 
or  dictatorial  despotism,  presented  to  us 
by  the  so-called  “  Reign  of  Terror”  in 
France.  The  real  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
subject  under  a  constitutional  sovereignty 
affords  the  most  remarkable  and  pleasing 
contrast  that  can  possibly  be  imagined, 
and  honest  and  loyal  constitutionalism  can 
appeal  to  such  with  upraised  head,  when 
it  lifts  its  warning  voice  against  those  de¬ 
mands  for  an  unlimited  suflTrage  or  fran¬ 
chise,  which  most  end,  not  only  in  sup¬ 
planting  a  stable  progress  and  prosperity 
by  revolution,  and  a  free  constitution  by 
despotism,  but  as  our  country’  is  circum¬ 
stanced,  just  as  much  as  in  France,  by  a 
collective  tyranny  a  hundred-fold  more 
rude,  more  tyrannical,  and  more  cruel  and 
insupportable,  than  any  individual  tyran¬ 
ny  can  be. 

The  difficulty  that  presents  itself  in  the 
instance  of  the  most  flagrant  of  all  these 
turpitudes,  “conceptions  of  genius  and 
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terrible  dramas,”  according  to  some,  is  to 
determine  when  they  began.  What  is  the 
point  of  departure  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
street  and  of  the  despotism  of  the  mob  ? 

“  We  hesitated  a  long  time,”  says  M. 
Temaux,  “  for  how  many  precursory  signs 
preceded  the  horrible  tempest  that  put  all 
France  into  mourning !  After  long  re¬ 
flection,  we  decided  upon  the  date  of  the 
twentieth  of  June,  1792,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  day  when  anarchy,  after  having, 

,  so  to  say,  had  its  advent  sanctioned  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  laws,  by  defiling  there 
with  its  procession  of  drunken  men  and 
delirious  women,  dared  to  sully  the  invio¬ 
lable  asylum  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  to  soil 
the  venerable  head  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  with  the  red  cap,  in  anticipation 
of  the  day  when  it  should  strike  it  down 
with  the  revolutionary  ax.” 

True  that  the  constitutionalists  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  the  departments  protest¬ 
ed  vehemently  against  this  outrage,  but 
their  voices  were  lost  in  the  clamor  of  the 
streets,  and  a  fatal  discouragement  took 
possession  of  them. 

From  that  day  the  National  Guard  was 
morally  dismissed.  After  a  few  courage¬ 
ous  but  isolated  struggles,  the  bond  of 
union  was  severed.  Each  followed  the 
impulse  of  his  own  egotism,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  members  retir^,  panic-stricken,  to  j 
their  homes,  hoping  that  they  w’ould  indi¬ 
vidually  be  forgotten,  and  that  the  storm 
would  pass  over  without  involving  them 
personally.  The  Reign  of  Terror  was 
maugurated ;  anarchy,  which  w’as  to  de¬ 
vour  all  things,  domineered  without  op¬ 
position,  and  was  not  even  troubled  in  its 
work  of  destruction  by  the  cries  of  its 
victims.  Like  the  Polyphemus  of  fable, 
it  conld  select  them  on  what  day  and 
what  hotir  it  pleased,  could  immolate 
them  at  its  leisure,  putting  off  to  the  next 
day  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  its  prison¬ 
ers,  without  any  one  daring  to  question 
its  verdicts  of  death. 

The  first  attempt  made  by  the  demo¬ 
crats  to  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  the  ■ 
streets,  inaugurate  the  reign  of  tumult, 
and  tumble  down  the  last  foundations  of 
the  old  monarchical  edifice,  was  ably  car¬ 
ried  out.  The  discipline  of  the  arm^  was 
already  much  shaken,  but  it  might,  m  the 
moment  of  extreme  danger,  take  the  ini¬ 
tiative  under  energetic  and  respected 
leaders.  It  was  to  it,  therefore,  that  the 
first  efforts  of  the  Jacobins  in  realizing  the 
secret  programme  of  their  policy  of  dis¬ 


organization  directed  itself.  Symptoms 
of  insubordination  had  begun  to  manifest 
themselves  in  many  regiments.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  gave  the  example  at  Paris, 
and  it  was  soon  followed  by  other  regi¬ 
ments  in  Marseilles,  Grenoble,  and  Metz. 

A  fete  was  organized  in  Paris  to  com¬ 
memorate  these  acts  of  insubordination, 
and  to  feast  its  so-called  “  martyrs.”  It 
was  fixed,  amidst  much  opposition,  for  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  and  was  to  have  that 
much-abused  word,  Liberty,  and  which  in 
revolutionary  parlance  meant  simply  li¬ 
cense,  for  its  chief  object.  The  Munici- 
])ality  undertook  the  necessary  measures 
for  preserving  order.  Temaux  and  Louis 
Blanc  have  alike  branded  with  infamy  the 
articles  which  ap|)eared  in  the  revolution¬ 
ary  journals,  more  especially  the  Pere 
Duchesne,  upon  this  occasion.  Both  quote 
portions,  and  their  violence,  indeed,  ap- 

f)ear8  to  be  only  exceeded  by  their  inso- 

ent  vulgarity.  “Aux  piques!  f - , 

brave  sans-culottes,  aiguisez-les  pour  ex¬ 
terminer  les  aristocrates  qui  osent  bron- 
cher ;  que  ce  beau  jour  soil  le  dernier  de 
leur  regne ;  nous  n’aurons  de  repos  que 
qu.and  la  derniere  tote  d’aristocrate  sera 
tombee  !”  is  a  sufficient  example. 

The  day  selected  was  a  Sunday.  Tab¬ 
leaux  vivants  had  been  dispensed  with 
till  anarchy  had  made  further  progress, 
but  the  places  of  the  forty  men  destined 
to  carry  the  chains  of  the  soldier-convicts 
were  taken  by  forty  virgins.  The  pro¬ 
gramme  being  responsible  for  the  fact. 
The  procession  was  ojwned  with  busts  of 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Franklin,  and  Sidney. 
These  w’ere  followed  by  two  sarcophagi, 
united  by  a  band,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
“  Bonilla  and  his  accomplioes  are  alone 
p^iilty.”  And  the  names  of  the  victims  of 
the  affair  at  Nancy  w’ere  inscribed  on  the 
coffins.  “Magnanimous  idea!”  says  M. 
Louis  Blanc.  “Noble  reconciliation!” 
exclaims  M.  Michelet.  Eighty  sans-cu¬ 
lottes  followed,  carrjnng  the  banners  of 
departments,  to  give  the  fete  a  national 
aspect.  The  citizens  and  citizenesses  of 
the  differtmt  Sections  followed  between 
lines  of  National  Guards,  with  each  an 
ear  of  wheat  in  his  hand.  Then  came  the 
Book  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Table 
of  Declaration  of  Rights,  borne  between 
two  files  of  citizen-soldiers,  and  followed 
by  the  Municip.ality,  headed  by  that  in¬ 
carnation  of  ridiculous  vanity,  Petion. 
The  authorities  were  followed  by  the 
I  chief  object  presented  to  the  admiration 
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of  tlie  public — a  convicts’  galley.  In  the  |  below  what  it  fetched  in  the  market, 
hurry  to  overthrow  all  that  had  been  held  i  Simoneau  naturally  declared  that  this  was 
previously  in  honor,  and  to  put  every  i  not  in  his  power,  unless  he  made  up  the 
thing  that  had  been  despised  in  its  ]»lace,  |  difference  out  of  his  own  pocket.  But 
the  post  of  honor  had  been  given  to  the  '  this  was  the  age  of  reason,  and  the  mob 
emblem  of  infamy.  The  forty  virgins  and  !  insisting,  and  the  Mayor  being  abandoned 
the  soldiers  of  Chateauvieux  walked  be-  bv  the  few  mounted  men  who  were  with 
hind  and  around  the  galley,  “  like  a  crown  him,  he  fell  beneath  the  blows  and  balls 
of  flowers,”  as  the  poetic  Tallien  ex-  of  the  rioters,  who  afterward  marched  out 

Eressed  it,  and  they  were  again  followed  |  of  the  town,  drums  beating,  and  the  ^o- 
y  some  troopers  of  the  old  French  j  pie  shouting  “Vive  la  Nation!”  This 
Guard,  who  bore  the  flag  and  the  keys  of  i  Simoneau  was  a  friend  of  the  Revolution, 
the  Bastille.  so  the  Jacobins  joined  with  the  Constitu- 

The  procession  was  closed  by  a  car  in  .  tionalists  on  this  occasion,  in  sympathetic 
the  shape  of  a  galley,  drawn  by  twenty- ,  condolence.  The  Assembly  decided  that 
four  white  horses,  and  bearing  a  colossal  public  honors  should  be  given  to  the  de¬ 
statue  of  Liberty,  with  incense  smoking  |  funct  Mayor,  and  that  a  fete  should  be 
in  front.  The  right  hand  of  the  statue  j  celebrated  in  the  name  of  the  French  iia- 
held  the  red  cap,  and  the  left  ears  of  com,  j  tion.  The  extreme  party,  however, 
or  the  sword  of  the  law  ?  not  at  all  a  far  j  waxed  furious  at  the  idea  of  a  festival  in 
more  signifleant  thing — a  club !  Renown  j  honor  of  the  law.  Robespierre  declared 
hovered  above,  bearing  on  a  scroll  the  in  his  journal,  Xc  Defenseur  de  la  Consti- 
statement  that  “  La  France  eat  libre" —  tution,  that  the  Mayor  of  Etampes  had 
free  in  virtue  of  the  club !  Arrived  at  the  been  guilty  before  being  a  victim.  The 
Champ  de  Mars,  the  Table  of  the  Declara-  fete,  however,  took  place  in  spite  of 
tion  was  placed  upon  the  altar  of  the  Robespierre  and  of  his  fanatical  followers, 
country,  the  car  of  Liberty  was  prome-  on  the  firet  Sunday  of  June,  and  the  Na- 
naded  round  the  altar,  and  then  the  order  tional  Assembly  honored  it  with  its  pres- 
of  procession  broke  up,  and,  to  use  the  |  ence :  so,  also,  did  the  Municipality  and 
words  of  M.  Ternaux,  “  Lea  citoyens  et  |  the  National  Guard.  But  the  populace 
citoyennes  exccutcrent  les  dnnses  et  les  saw  the  procession  go  by,  and  did  not 
farandoles  les  plus  patriotiques.”*  mingle  in  it.  The  whole  thing  was  de- 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  civil  nounced  by  the  Jacobins  as  reactionary — 
broils,  that  ]SIarie  Joseph  Ch6nier  was  the  a  fatal  word,  then  first  coming  into  use. 
poet  of  the  new  worship — that  of  License  The  sword  in  the  hand  of  Law  was  also 
—whilst  his  brother,  Andre  Cli6nier,  who  j  denounced,  although  Liberty  had  held  a 
paid  on  the  scaflbld  for  his  fidelity,  inex- 1  club,  and  ultimately  the  assassins  of 
orably  branded  the  outrages  committed  Simoneau  became  the  heroes  of  an  auda- 
against  morality,  reason,  and  justice,  with  cious  and  impious  apotheosis, 
eternal  infamy.  It  was  now  three  months  that  the  Giron- 

The  friends  of  order  and  of  the  consti-  dists  had  been  in  power,  and,  thanks  to 
tution  became  seriously  aharmed  at  the  their  tacit  connivance,  the  Legislative 
abyss  that  the  Jacobins  were  digging  be-  Assembly  continued  to  sap  the  last  foun- 
ueath  their  feet,  and  first  openly  manifest-  dations  of  the  throne.  On  the  twenty- 
ed  on  the  occasion  of  the  fete  of  the  Swiss  ninth  of  May,  after  an  animated  discus- 
of  Chateauvieux.  They  made  an  attempt  sion,  the  dissolution  of  the  Constitutional 
to  test  the  popular  sentiment — which  Guard  of  the  king  was  voted,  and  its  com- 
they  hoped  was  only  led  away  for  a  mo-  mandment,  the  Duke  of  Brissac,  was  sent 
ment  by  curiosity — by  celebrating  a  fune-  to  join  Dclessart  at  Orleans.  The  decree 
ral  fete  in  honor  of  Simoneau,  Mayor  of  excited  a  lively  enthusiasm  among  the 
Etampes,  who  had  perished  a  victim  of  Jacobins,  and  they  flocked  to  the  Tuile- 
his  devotion  to  the  law.  Disturbances  ries  to  announce  their  triumph  by  the  sig- 
had  arisen  in  th.at  town  on  account  of  the  nificant  intimation  of  “  ira,”  “  That 
dearness  of  corn.  An  armed  crowd  in-  famous  melody,”  said  the  Mayor  of  Paris, 
sisted  that  it  should  be  taxed  at  a  price  upon  this  very  occasion,  “  which  rejoices 

_ _ the  patriots  and  makes  their  enemies 

\  •.!  ex  ^  1  tremble.”  Louis  X  VI.  had  the  weakness 

I’humeur  franQsise,  la  froternit^  pour  les  foeurs  decree  which  deprived  him  of 

otait  encore  bien  plus  tendre,”  wrote  Michelet.  one  of  his  last  supports. 
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The  dismissal  of  the  King’s  Guard  was 
followed  by  more  important  measures.  A 
camp  of  twenty  thousand  sans-culottes 
was  voted  for  Paris,  while  the  troops  of 
the  line  were  to  be  dispatched  to  the 
frontier.  The  council  of  ministers  recrim¬ 
inated,  the  National  Guard  protested,  and 
a  petition,  signed  by  eight  thousand  per¬ 
sons,  was  presented  to  the  Assembly 
against  the  project.  Passions  ran  so  high 
that  the  parties  in  opposition  were  on 
several  occasions  nearly  corauig  to  blows. 
The  revolutionists  began  to  openly  advo¬ 
cate  the  assassination  of  the  King.  Marat 
called  for  vengeance  against  the  ministers, 
generals,  and  deputies,  who,  he  said,  had 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  court 
to  strangle  the  patriotic  battalions.  The 
Jacobins  denounced  the  insolence  of  the 
“  Autrichienne,”  and  the  faubourgs  were 
all  preparing  for  definite  action.  The 
King,  however,  persisted  in  refusing  to 
sanction  the  decree,  and  it  was  every 
where  felt  that  things  could  not  stop 
where  they  were. 

Roland  took  the  initiative,  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  King,  which  has  remained 
famous  in  history.  It  was  the  ultimatum 
addressed  by  the  Girondists  to  Royalty. 
Tl)e  King,  in  his  anger,  summoned  Du- 
mouriez  to  his  presence.  Tlie  Queen, 
however,  opened  the  conversation  : 

“  Do  you  think,  sir,”  she  said,  “  that 
the  King  should  submit  any  longer  to  the 
threats  and  insolence  of  Roland,  and  to 
the  treachery  of  Servan  and  Clavieres  ?” 

“No,  madame,”  the  General  replied; 
“  I  am  indignant.  I  admire  the  King’s 
atience,  and  I  would  urge  ITim  to  change 
is  ministry  entirely.” 

“  I  would  wish  you  to  remain,”  inter¬ 
posed  the  King,  “  you,  as  also  Lacoste 
juid  the  ‘  bonhomme  ’  Duranthon  ;  but  do 
me  the  service  to  rid  me  of  those  three 
insolent  partisans,  for  ray  patience  is  ex¬ 
hausted.’’ 

Dumouriez  accepted,  but  on  condition 
that  the  King  should  sign  the  decrees. 
Roland  and  Clavieres  dismissed,  appealed 
to  the  Assembly.  But  the  King,  hesitat¬ 
ing  to  sign  the  decrees,  Dumouriez,  after 
a  scene  of  recrimination  at  the  Assembly, 
presented  his  dismission  three  days  after¬ 
ward,  and  it  was  accepted.  Thereupon 
the  Assembly  voted  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  twelve  members  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  the  country.  Tbe 
next  d.ay  a  letter  was  received  from  La 
Fayette,  denouncing  the  Jacobins  as  the 


authors  of  all  the  disorders.  It  was  the 
manifesto  of  the  constitutional  party,  as 
the  message  of  Roland,  who  had  declared 
that  the  revolution  should  be  completed 
at  the  sacrifice  of  life,  had  been  that  of  the 
Jacobins.  The  Assembly  handed  over  the 
letter  to  the  Council  of  Twelve.  As  to 
the  Jacobins,  they  felt  at  once  that  a  duel 
for  life  had  commenced,  and  they  demand¬ 
ed  that  the  new  “  Monk”  should  be  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  high  court  of  Orleans. 
This  was  on  the  eighteenth  of  June.  On 
the  nineteenth  the  minister  of  justice,  Du- 
ranton,  announced  to  the  Assembly  that 
the  King  placed  his  veto  on  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  the  so-called  turbulent  priests, 
and  on  the  projected  formation  of  a  camp 
of  twenty  thousand  men  in  Paris. 

M.  Ternaux  argues  that  the  events  of 
the  twentieth  were  not  the  instantaneous 
response  of  the  popular  masses  to  the 
King’s  vetos.  All,  he  says,  had  been 
previously  prepared.  This  may  be  so  far 
true  as  preparations  for  action  were  con¬ 
cerned,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  King  to  allow  the  populace  to 
arm  themselves  M'as  what  brought  the 
plans  into  action.  Certain  is  it,  however, 
that  the  leaders  in  the  faubourgs,  San- 
terre  the  brewer ;  the  ferocious  Fournier, 
called  the  American,  because  he  had  lived 
at  St.  Domingo ;  Saint-lluruge,  a  noble 
debauchee ;  Rossignol,  a  working  silver¬ 
smith  ;  the  butcher  Legendre ;  and  the 
Polish  adventurer  Lazousky,  had  intendetl 
raising  the  masses  and  planting  a  tree  of 
liberty  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  on 
the  sixteenth.  Every  thing,  therefore, 
was  ready,  and  the  sections,  after  a  vio¬ 
lent  address  from  a  deputation  from  Mar¬ 
seilles  urging  them  to  action,  sat  in  con¬ 
ference  all  the  night  of  the  nineteenth.  A 
meeting  was  also  held  by  Potion,  the  same 
evening,  at  the  mayoralty,  and  after  hear¬ 
ing  from  the  different  leaders  that  the 
citizens  were  determined  to  present  a  f»e- 
tition  in  arms  the  ensuing  day,  it  was  .ac¬ 
tually  proposed  to  legalize  the  proceeding 
by  the  Municipality  taking  a  part  in  it,  in 
order,  as  they  said,  to  preserve  order. 
The  Directory  of  the  department  had, 
however,  the  good  sense  to  refuse  legaliz¬ 
ing  that  which  was  illegal,  and  Potion  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  issue  at  day¬ 
break  a  manifesto  against  the  meeting. 

Municipal  officers  were  also  sent  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  to  endeavor  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  people  and  their  leaders.  There 
was  much  hesitation  even  among  them. 
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The  Section  of  Montreuil  remained  for 
some  time  undecided.  Saint-Prix  and 
Leclerc,  commandants  of  the  Bataillon 
Val  de  Grace,  nearly  came  to  fighting 
with  the  populace  of  Saint-Marceau,  but, 
abandoned  by  their  men,  they  had  to  suc¬ 
cumb.  The  people  insisted  upon  their 
rights  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the 
oath  of  the  “Jen  de  Paume,”  and  to  plant 
a  tree  of  liberty  on  the  Terrasse  des 
Feuillants.  At  twelve  o’clock  Santerre 
issued  forth  from  his  brewery,  and  took 
the  lead.  He  was  followed  by  the  mob 
of  sans  culottes,  the  guns,  colors,  and  men 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  car  that 
bore  the  poplar-tree.  He  wa.s  the  hero  of 
the  day. 

The  Municipality  had  met  the  same 
morning,  and  issued  an  order  to  call  the 
citizens  to  arms,  but  no  motion  was  taken. 
The  Directory  met,  and  kept  up  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  Tuileries,  the  ministry, 
and  the  Assembly.  The  latter  had  also 
met,  and  were  still  debating  when  the 
sound  of  the  mob  approaching  was  heard, 
and  the  meeting  became  conscious  that 
the  popular  flood  was  already  beating  at 
the  doors  of  the  National  Assembly.  The 
building  stood  near  the  Place  Vendome, 
parallel  to  the  Terrasse  des  Feuillants. 
That  terrace  existed  as  it  does  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  only  instead  of  the  railing  that 
now  separates  it  from  the  Rue  de  Kivoli, 
there  was  a  dead-wall,  so  the  mob  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  the  Rue  Saint-Honore,  turned 
down  the  Place  Vendome,  and  presented 
themselves  at  the  Gate  (so  called)  des 
Feuillants.  Two  municipal  officers  at¬ 
tempted  once  more  to  arrest  their  pro¬ 
gress  at  this  point,  declaring  that  they 
could  not  exercise  tlieir  right  of  petition 
in  such  numbers.  Rut  it  was  m  vain. 
The  mob  invaded  all  the  courts,  passages, 
and  approaches,  till  there  was  no  means 
of  retreat  for  those  who  were  in  front,  and 
long  before  the  Assembly,  in  which,  as 
usual,  the  Right  was  opposed  to  the  Left, 
had  decided  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  admitted,  the  petitioners  had  obtained 
access  to  the  hall.  They  had  also  broken 
down  a  doorway  that  led  into  the  gardens, 
and  a  portion  of  the  mob  had  dispersed 
themselves  among  the  trees — a  fact  which 
M.  Ternaux  dwells  upon  with  emphasis, 
as  attesting  that  a  first  act  of  violence  was 
committed  before  the  jietitioners  had 
been  heard  by  the  Assembly,  and  because 
it  has  been  denied,  or  passed  over  by  his¬ 


torians,  who  view  the  events  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  of  June  as  an  “idyl  in  action.” 

The  drums  of  the  Bataillon  des  Quinze- 
Vingts  beat  to  order,  the  crowd  dispersed 
in  the  gardens  rejoined  the  ranks,  and  the 
second  act  of  the  drama,  which  might  at 
any  moment  have  been  converted  into  a 
frightful  catastrophe,  opened.  Huguenin 
was  the  orator  of  the  mob,  and  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Assembly  at  length.  The  pe¬ 
tition  was  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  the  monarchy.  This  accomplished, 
and  other  petitions  having  been  read,  the 
multitude  were  allowed  to  defile  under 
the  direction  of  Santerre  and  Saint-Hu- 
ruge.  The  procession  lasted  upward  of 
an  hour.  There  w'ere  men,  women,  and 
even  children,  some  with  arms,  others 
without.  Among  them  were  also  many 
National  Guards.  Many  carried  strange 
emblems ;  one,  a  worn-out  pair  of  nether 
garments  at  the  end  of  his  pike — the  em¬ 
blem  of  the  misery  of  the  people — another 
bore  the  heart  of  a  recently  killed  animal, 
with  the  inscription :  “  Heart  of  aristo¬ 
crat  !”  Many  shouted  :  “  Long  live  the 
atriots !”  “  Down  wdth  the  veto !” 

lost  sang  the  “  (^a  ira”  to  the  confused 
sound  of  the  band  and  drums.  Others, 
again,  favored  the  Assembly  w'ith  patri¬ 
otic  dances,  and  some  wished  to  s}>eak. 
But  Santerre  hurried  them  on,  with  loud 
orders :  “  En  avant,  marche !”  The  pro¬ 
cession  over,  the  latter  thanked  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  the  reception  given  to  their 
constituents,  presented  them  with  a  flag 
in  testimony  of  their  gratitude,  and  then 
hastened  away  with  Saint-Huruge,  fol 
lowed  by  the  mob,  to  the  Place  du  Car¬ 
rousel.  The  Assembly  thought  that  all 
was  over,  and  dispersed.  It  was  then 
half-past  three  in  the  evening. 

The  mob  crossed  the  garden,  issued 
forth  by  the  gate  of  the  Pont  Royal,  and 
turned  up  the  quays.  Some  battalions  of 
National  Guard  were  stationed  in  front 
of  the  Tuileries ;  the  crowd  defiled  before 
them.  As  they  passed  the  royal  windows 
they  shouted:  “Vive  la  Nation!”  “  Viv- 
ent  les  Sans-culottes !”  “  A  bas  Monsieur 
et  Madame  Veto !”  As  to  the  National 
Guards,  some  blamed,  others  openly  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  movement.  As  the  crowd 
passed  on  to  the  quays,  the  royal  family 
gained  confidence,  and  fancied  that  the 
worst  was  over.  But  instead  of  follow¬ 
ing  the  line  of  the  quays,  the  crowd 
turned  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  the 
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gates  of  which  had  already  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  battalions  of  the 
Faubourg  Saint- Antoine.  Saint-Prix  had 
also  sent  his  two  guns,  and  the  men  that 
served  them,  into  the  place.  liamainvil- 
liers,  commandant-general  of  the  chateau, 
had  at  his  disposal  ten  battalions  in  the 
garden,  two  more  on  the  terrace  that 
overlooks  the  river,  four  on  the  Plac*e 
Louis  XV.,  five  on  the  Place  du  Carrou 
sel,  and  a  battalion  besides  the  guard  on 
duty,  and  one  hundred  gendarmes  within 
the  Tuileries.  The  access  to  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  the  chateau,  and  still  more  so 
to  the  palace  itself,  could  very  easily  have 
been  prevented  with  such  a  force,  but  the 
commandant  remained  inactive. 

There  was  one  more  gleam  of  hope. 
For  a  moment  the  crowd  seemed  as  if  in¬ 
clined  to  make  for  the  Rue  Saint-Nicaise, 
and  regain  its  quarters  by  the  Rue  Saint- 
Honore.  Colonel  Rulhiere,  who  was 
posted  with  two  squadrons  of  gendarmes 
m  front  of  the  Tuileries,  thought  that  all 
danger  was  so  completely  over  that  he 
got  down  from  his  horse  and  w'ent  to  chat 
with  some  brother-officers  within  the 
court  of  the  chateau.  Unfortunately  the 
mob  did  not  disperse,  but  kept  accumu¬ 
lating  in  the  place,  at  that  time  much 
more  circumscribed  in  space  than  in  the 
present  day,  and  encumbered  with  old 
and  dilapidated  buildings,  so  that  it  was 
soon  full  to  inconvenience.  This  at  once 
irritated  and  excited  the  masses.  A  group 
of  some  forty  sans-culottes  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  the  gate  of  the  royal  court  and 
demanded  admittance.  The  gendarmes 
crossed  their  arms  without  vouchsafing  a 
response.  Still  no  decision  w’as  taken,  no 
orders  given.  One  Carle  asked  Ramain- 
villiers  what  he  was  to  do  with  the  two 
hundred  men  under  his  orders.  “Let 
them  remove  their  bayonets,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply.  “Why  don’t  you  tell  me  at  once  to 
give  up  my  sw'ord  and  take  off  my  cu- 
lotte  ?’’  retorted  the  indignant  soldier. 

Still  the  mob  kept  its  place  at  the  royal 
gate,  shouting  for  admission.  Mouchet,  a 
municipal  officer,  who,  according  to  Ter- 
nanx,  appeared  wherever  the  mob  was 
about  to  force  its  way,  but  W'as  little 
heard  of  after  that  day,  insinuated  that 
the  right  of  petition  w'as  sacred.  Where¬ 
upon  one  Acloque,  chief  of  the  second  le¬ 
mon,  offered  to  present  twenty  unarmed 
delegates  to  his  majesty.  About  thirty 
presented  themselves,  and  M'ere  allowed 
to  pass  within  the  court.  But  a  more 


important  movement  had  begun,  or  fol¬ 
lowed  upon  this,  among  the  mob.  The 
populace  and  National  Guard  made  a 
simultaneous  rush  toward  the  court,  and 
the  artillery  followed  up  behind.  They 
were  even  preparing  to  open  fire,  when  a 
voice  was  heard  exclaiming  :  “  Do  not 
fire ;  the  gates  will  be  opened.”  A  mo¬ 
ment  more  and  the  mob  held  possession 
of  the  royal  court.  There  was  still  an¬ 
other  railing  at  the  further  side  of  the 
court,  under  the  arch  that  leads  to  the 
grand  stairca.se,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  close  and  secure  this,  but  it  was  too 
late,  liesides,  the  soldiery  would  not  act, 
and  as  there  w’as  no  one  who  avowed  the 
responsibility  of  opening  the  gate  of  the 
court,  or  of  ordering  it  to  be  opened,  so 
there  was  no  one  who  was  responsible  for 
closing  the  great  gate  of  the  chateau  it¬ 
self.  The  rush  of  the  populace  being  thus 
unopposed,  it  became  so  impetuous  that 
one  of  their  great  guns  was  actually 
borne  along  by  the  mob  as  far  as  the  third 
room,  called  La  Salle  des  Suisses,  the  door 
beyond  which  it  blocked  up.  This  only 
served  to  augment  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
who  saw  in  it  a  gun  loaded  with  grape 
and  prepared  for  their  reception.  Bou¬ 
cher,  Reine,  and  Mouchet  had  it  removed 
by  the  free  use  of  the  ax,  and  carried  to 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  where  it  re¬ 
mained  till  the  ^lace  w’as  evacuated. 

Treating  the  Tuileries  as  a  town  carried 
by  assault,  and  overthrowing  everything 
that  was  opposed  to  their  passage,  the  in¬ 
vading  masses  penetrated  to  the  salle 
called  the  (Eil-de-Boeuf,  whose  doors 
were  closed,  and  to  which  they  clamor¬ 
ously  demanded  admittance.  The  King, 
Madame  Elizabeth  in  tears,  three  of  the 
ministers,  and  a  few  officers,  soldiers,  and 
attendants  were  in  the  room.  Acloque 
reached  the  same  rootn  with  a  reinforee- 
ment  by  a  back  door,  and,  rushing  into 
the  King’s  arms,  begged  him  to  show 
himself  to  the  people,  and  declared  that 
he  would  perish  if  he  was  subjected  to  in¬ 
sult.  At  the  same  moment  one  of  the 
panels  of  the  door  gave  w'ay,  and  pikes, 
sticks,  and  bayonets  were  thrust  through 
at  those  who  stood  before  their  sovereign. 
“  Sire,”  said  one  of  his  defenders,  “  fear 
nothing.”  “  I  am  not  afraid,”  replied  the 
monarch.  “Place  your  hand  on  my 
heart ;  it  is  pure.”  He  then  gave  orders 
to  let  the  |)eople  in.  The  Chasseur  Fon¬ 
taine  drew  the  bolt  below,  a  Swiss  drew 
the  one  above,  and  in  a  moment  the  mob 
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filled  the  room.  The  King  was  led  into 
the  recess  of  a  window  to  avoid  the  crush. 
“  What  do  you  want  ?”  he  said,  with 
great  calmness.  “  I  am  your  King.  I 
have  never  infringed  the  constitution.” 
The  only  reply  was,  “  Down  with  Mon¬ 
sieur  Veto  I  Au  diable  le  Veto  !”  accom¬ 
panied  by  insulting  threats.  One  man 
even  put  himself  in  an  attitude  as  if  to 
run  tne  king  through  the  body.  That 
horrible  emblem — the  heart  reeking  from 
the  sh.ambles — was  there,  as  were  also  the 
other  frightful  trophies  previously  ex¬ 
hibited  before  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
Among  the  confused  cries  that  echoed 
through  the  room,  one  seems  to  have 
been  heard  over  others :  “  The  recall  of 
the  patriot  minister.  He  must  sign  it. 
We  will  not  go  till  he  does  !” 

The  Salle  de  I’lEil-tle-Hoeuf  remained 
for  nearly  an  hour  the  theater  of  an  inde¬ 
scribable  tumult,  “the  most  inoffensive 
disposition  prevailing,”  according  to  M. 
Louis  BLanc,  “over  the  strangest  disor¬ 
der.”  At  length  the  butcher  Legendre 
apostrophized  the  king  as  “  Monsieur,” 
declared  that  he  M'as  deceitful  and  per¬ 
fidious,  and  began  to  read  a  petition  re¬ 
plete  with  threats  and  falsehoods.  The 
King  replied  that  he  would  do  whatever 
the  constitution  and  the  decrees  bade  him 
do.  This  only  excited  new  clamors  of  “  A 
has  le  lioi !”  “  Au  diable  le  Veto  !”  But 
having  put  on  a  red  cap  handed  to  him  by 
the  indefatigable  Mouchet,  the  clamors 
changed  to  loud  applause,  and  were  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  shouts  ot  “  Vive  la  N.ation  !” 
“  Vive  la  Liberty  !”  and  even  of  “  Vive  le 
lioi !”  The  King  also  took  a  sword,  de¬ 
corated  with  flowers,  from  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  but  nothing  could  extract  from 
him  a  promise  that  he  Avould  withdraw  his 
vetos  upon  the  tr.an8portation  of  the  priests 
and  the  formation  of  the  camp  of  twenty 
thousand.  On  this  point  he  remained 
firm. 

But  this  very  firmness  caused  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  remain  the  same.  There  was  no 
solution  for  it  but  to  get  the  King  away, 
and  he  was  counseled  to  withdraw. 
“  No,”  he  said,  “  I  am  well  here  ;  I  will 
remain  where  I  am.”  A  National  Guard 
passed  him  a  glass  of  wine.  “  People  of 
Paris,”  he  said,  “  I  drink  your  he.alth  and 
that  of  the  French  n.ation  !”  In  the  mean 
time,  several  deputies  h.ad,  by  extraor- 
diujiry  exertions,  obtained  access  to  the 
room.  One  of  them,  Isnard,  raised  upon 
the  shoulders  of  some  of  the  guards,  ad¬ 


dressed  the  mob,  and  endeavored  to  pre¬ 
vail  upon  the  populace  to  withdraw.  An 
evening  sitting  of  the  Assembly  had  been 
opened,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Right  denounced  the  pressure  to  M’hich 
the  monarch  was  subjected,  and  demanded 
aid,  Avhile  the  Left  asserted  more  clamor¬ 
ously  that  he  could  not  be  safer  than 
among  his  people.  A  young  officer  of 
artillery,  “  Captain”  Bonaparte,  was  w.alk- 
ing  to  and  fro  at  the  same  time,  his  arms 
crossed,  with  a  few  friends  in  the  crowd, 
which  was  .at  every  moment  increasing  in 
numbers  from  the  report  h.aving  spread 
over  Paris  that  the  Tuileries  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  people,  suppressing  his 
indignation,  and  intimating  that  with  a 
few  great  guns  he  w'ould  soon  sweep  the 
canaille  away.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  none  of  the  modern  revolutions  in 
Paris — those  that  attended  upon  the  over¬ 
throw'  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  Charles  X.,  or  of 
Louis  Philippe — has  the  effect  of  resist¬ 
ance  upon  the  French  populace  been  tried. 
Tlie  fusilLade  that  inaugurated  the  new 
Empire  was  rather  a  matter  of  precaution 
than  an  act  of  defense.,  Does  the  pro¬ 
blematic  result  of  such  a  display  of  vigor 
remain  yet  to  be  tried  ? 

Petion,  the  Mayor  of  Paris,  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  King  had  been  for  two 
hours  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  lie  had 
then,  he  afterward  said,  to  leave  his  dinner 
only  li.alf  consumed.  lie  found  the  mon¬ 
arch  with  the  red  cap  on  his  head. 

“  Sire,”  he  said,  “  I  have  only  this  mo¬ 
ment  heard  of  the  position  in  which  you 
are  placed.” 

“That is  rather  surprising,” indignantly 
observed  the  outraged  monarch,  “  consid¬ 
ering  that  it  has  now  lasted  two  hours.” 

After  some  further  exjilanations.  Potion 
endeavored  to  prevail  upon  the  mob  to 
retire  ;  but  without  any  effect.  They  still 
claimed  the  withdrawal  of  the  vetos ;  and 
one  fair  young  man  told  the  King,  to  his 
face,  that  unless  he  yielded  he  should 
perish.  Petion  then  mounted  upon  a  chair 
and  addressed  the  mob,  while  Champion 
and  a  few  other  municipal  officers,  taking 
off  their  scarfs,  shook  them  in  the  air, 
leading  the  way,  in  order  to  induce  the 
people  to  follow.  They  did  so,  but  slowly, 
murmuring  that  their  demands  had  not 
been  conceded.  This  was  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  that  a  deputation  of  twenty-four 
arrived  from  the  Assembly.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  took  their  places,  after  some 
words  of  condolence,  by  the  side  of  the 
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King,  and  the  guard  being  enabled  to 
form  a  kind  of  passage,  the  monarch  was 
got  out  to  the  “  Salle  du  let  de  Parade,” 
and  was  enabled  to  make  his  escape  thence 
by  a  side-door.  “  Son  supplice,”  says  M. 
Teniaux,  “  etait  fini.” 

The  trials  to  which  the  Queen  had  been 
subjected  did  not  cease  quite  so  soon.  It 
had  required  the  use  of  actual  force,  when 
she  heard  that  the  King  was  exposed  to 
the  outrages  of  the  populace,  to  prevent 
Marie  Antoinette  joining  her  husband. 
It  was  only  when  she  was  made  to  under¬ 
stand  that  her  presence,  by  exciting  the 
King,  would  certainly  endanger  his  life, 
that  she  consented  to  go  with  her  family 
and  several  ladies  of  the  court  into  the 
Salle  de  Conseil.  She  was  protected  there 
by  the  Bataillon  des  Filles  Saint-Thomas, 
and  was  apostrophized  by  Santerre,  who 
exhibited  her  and  the  Prince  Royal  to  the 
mob.  The  latter  had,  like  the  King,  been 
decorated  with  the  red  cap,  till  Santerre 
himself,  taking  pity  on  the  Prince,  said: 
“Take  the  cap  off  that  child,  he  is  too 
warm.”  Michelet  relates  that  a  woman 
having  grossly  insulted  the  Queen,  Marie 
Antoinette  replied  in  a  few  words,  so  full 
of  dignity,  that  the  woman,  taken  aback, 
began  to  weep.  But  M.  Ternaux  says 
Michelet  does  not  add  that  Santerre  de¬ 
nounced  the  woman  as  drunk.  After  the 
King  had  been  set  at  liberty,  the  brave 
Champion  and  some  other  municipal  offi¬ 
cers  went  to  the  Queen’s  succor,  and  at 
half-past  eight  she  was  enabled  to  join  the 
King.  When  they  met  they  threw  them¬ 
selves  into  one  another’s  arms,  and  wept 
bitterly.  The  deputies  were  much  affect¬ 
ed,  and  Merlin  de  Thionville  wept  also. 
But  recovering  himself,  he  said :  “  I  weep ; 
yes,  madame — I  weep  over  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  a  sensitive  and  beautiful  lady — 
of  a  mother ;  but  it  is  not  for  the  Queen. 
I  hate  queens  and  kings :  that  is  my  reli¬ 
gion.” 

Petion  is  said  to  have  displayed  more 
energy  than  he  had  manifested  in  any  other 
part  of  the  day  in  clearing  the  palace,  and 
this  accomplished,  he  repaired  to  the 
Assembly  to  report  occurrences  and  ex¬ 
plain  his  conduct.  The  Assembly  was,  as 
usual,  in  a  state  of  great  excitement.  This 
was  kept  up  by  statements,  bruited  abroad, 
that  the  King  had  spoken  of  “  my  people,” 
instead  of  the  “  French  people.”  The 
Bishop  of  Colmar  having  also  claimed  a 
deputation  to  watch  over  the  royal  Prince, 
the  Mountain  at  once  denounced  the  pro¬ 


ject  as  an  insult  to  the  nation.  Petion 
made  an  explanation,  but  his  emotion  was 
so  great  that  he  couhi  only  speak  in  de¬ 
tached  sentences.  At  length,  after  much 
recrimination,  the  meeting  broke  up,  to 
which  Michelet  or  Louis  Blanc,  according 
to  M.  Ternaux,  make  no  allusion. 

From  that  day  forth  the  popular  masses 
knew  the  way  to  the  Tuileries,  and  they 
were  destined  to  enter  upon  it  soon  to 
overthrow  the  throne  of  I^ouis  XVI.,  and 
after  that  to  dictate  their  imperious  will  to 
the  Convention.  “  Every  thing,”  Ternaux 
remarks,  “  holds  together,  .and  events  fol¬ 
low  upon  one  another  in  time  of  revolu¬ 
tion  with  an  inexorable  logic.  The  Giron- 
dins,  who  had  saluted  the  first  appearance 
of  this  new  power,  that  of  the  street,  and 
of  an  irresponsible  mob,  with  their  ap¬ 
plause,  will  soon  learn  at  their  expense 
that  it  is  written  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ : 
‘He  who  draws  the  swora  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.’  History  has  consecrated 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ  with  that  immu¬ 
table  law  of  human  policy :  ‘  He  who 
calls  the  street  to  his  aid  shall  perish  by 
the  street.’  ” 

The  Ministry  of  the  Interior  and  the 
Department  of  Paris  concerted  together 
the  same  evening  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  insure  the  tranquillity  of  the 
capital,  as  also  to  determine  who  had  been 
wanting  in  their  duty  at  so  portentous  a 
time.  The  Constitutionals  also  exhibited 
a  praiseworthy  courage  in  denouncing  the 
rebels  in  the  Assembly ;  but  their  elo¬ 
quence  in  a  just  cause  was  treated  with 
isolence  and  derision.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  King,  and  simply  handed  over  to 
the  Council  of  Twelve.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  party  by  the  “  Mountain,”  the 
Assembly  was  obliged,  upon  the  sum¬ 
mons  of  the  Council -General  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  to  pass  a  decree  forbidding 
armed  bodies  of  citizens  presenting  them¬ 
selves  before  the  authorities.  They  did 
not  separate,  however,  without  making 
an  attempt  to  force  upon  the  King  the 
demands  made  the  day  before  by  the 
populace  in  arms;  but  the  Mountain  failed 
in  carrying  its  motion. 

All  the  good  citizens  of  Paris  were,  at 
the  same  time,  profoundly  affected  by  the 
events  of  the  twentieth  of  June.  I'he  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  was  especially  indignant  at 
the  position  in  which  it  had  been  placed. 
Petion  and  Sergent  were  not  only  insulted, 
but  even  ill  treated.  The  Mountain  was  pre- 
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pared  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-first  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  incident,  when  the 
arrival  of  the  Faubourg  Saint -Antoine 
was  announced.  The  report  turned  out 
untrue ;  but  it  had  extended  even  to  the 
palace,  where  the  young  Prince,  seeing  his 
mother  terrified,  asked  with  touching  sim¬ 
plicity  :  “  Mamma,  is  not  yesterday  over 
yet?” 

Petion  had  been  insulted  the  same  day 
on  presenting  himself  at  the  Tuileries. 
The  “chef  de  bataillon,”  Roland  de  Mont- 
jourdain,  was  made  responsible  for  this 
eighteen  months  later,  and  paid  for  his 
loyalty  on  the  scaffold.  The  Mayor,  how¬ 
ever,  obtained  an  audience  from  the  King, 
in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  events  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  day.  The  King  argued  the  matter 
with  the  Mayor  in  person,  and  contested 
that  the  Municipality  had  not  done  what 
was  in  its  power  to  prevent  so  great  a 
scandal.  The  Alayor  insisting,  the  King 
at  length  bade  him  hold  his  tongue,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  him.  Petion  was 
obliged  to  withdraw.  The  Queen  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  to  M  .Roiderer : 

“  M.  Rmderer,  do  you  not  think  that 
the  King  was  rather  hasty  ?  It  may,  per¬ 
haps,  do  him  an  injury.” 

“  I  think,  madame,  that  no  one  will 
permit  himself  to  doubt  that  the  King  has 
a  right  to  bid  a  man  to  hold  his  tongue 
who  speaks  without  listening.” 

The  Mayor  had  not,  indeed,  finished 
with  his  tributations.  On  his  return 
home  he  found  letters  from  the  Council  of 
the  Department,  summoning  him  to  ac¬ 
count  for  his  conduct,  and  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  requesting  him 
to  take  steps  to  insure  tranquillity  m  the 
capital.  Roederer  also  announced  that  the 
troops  would  be  assembled  next  day,  and 
that  the  Parisians  must  be  taught  that  the 
King  ought  to  be  free  in  his  ow’n  palace, 
so  that  no  excuse  should  be  left  to  him  to 
seek  an  asylum  elsewhere.  The  Mayor 
thus  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
sending  forth  an  address  on  the  twenty-sec¬ 
ond,  which  met  with  but  a  very  mediocre 
success.  The  faubourgs  were  by  this  time 
no  more  disposed  to  trouble  themselves 
with  proclamations  from  the  Municipality 
than  they  W’ere  with  laws  or  decrees  from 
the  Assembly.  The  Section  called  des 
Quinze-Vingts  took  the  lead  in  admitting 
all,  without  distinction  of  sex  or  rank,  to 
its  deliberations,  and  openly  avowing  the 
failure  of  the  last  movement,  resolved 


upon  another.  The  same  kind  of  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  the  chaniel-house  of  the 
arish  of  Sainte-Marguerite,  and  attended 
y  men,  women,  and  children.  The  twenty- 
fifth  of  June  was  named  as  the  day  of 
action. 

Louis  XVI.  presented  a  dignified  and 
calm  front  to  the  fury  of  the  populace.  On 
the  twenty-second  he  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  avowed  himself  prepared 
for  an  overthrow  of  the  monarchy ;  but  he 
declared  at  the  same  time,  that  while  ready 
to  sacrifice  himself,  he  would  not  prosti¬ 
tute  his  hereditary  responsibilities  to  popu¬ 
lar  violence.  The  revolutionary  party  re¬ 
ceived  this  noble  and  w’ell-raeant  missive 
as  a  declaration  of  war,  and  a  placard  to 
that  effect  was  stuck  im  between  it  and 
the  Mayor’s  address.  The  attention  of  the 
Assembly  was  called  to  this  placard,  in 
which  the  sword  of  justice  was  summoned 
to  strike  off  the  head  of  the  monarch,  so 
that  his  punishment  might  serve  .as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  all  tyrants,  and  which  even 
Petion  himself  designated  as  “  frightful ;” 
but  they  contented  themselves  with  pass¬ 
ing  it  over  to  the  Council  of  Twelve,  and 
it  was  never  heard  of  again.  It  can  not 
be  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  revolution 
of  1792  coming  events  did  not  cast  their 
shadow  before  them. 

An  act  w'as  obtained,  however,  from  the 
Legislative  Body  adding  nothing  to  the 
pow’ers  that  previously  existed,  but  which 
was  favorably  received  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Paris  as  a  basis  upon  which  to 
exact  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws. 
Rccderer,  who  w'as  a  superior  to  the 
Mayor  as  procureur-general-syndic,  wrote 
to  Petion,  recommending  the  dismissal  of 
Ramainvilliers  as  inefficient.  Petion  was 
delighted  with  the  alternative,  as  he 
fancied  that  it  threw  all  the  responsibility 
of  recent  events  upon  the  commandant  of 
the  National  Guard.  He  was,  however, 
soon  disiibused  by  a  letter  from  the  de- 

[)artment,  asking,  m  reply  to  an  impudent 
etter  from  himself,  that  he  would  send  in 
his  report,  and  that  what  the  law  prescribes 
would  be  done.  The  attitude  assumed  by 
the  department  was  so  energetic,  and  it 
was  so  manifestly  determined  upon  a  full 
investigation  of  the  circumstances  that 
had  contributed  to  the  sad  scenes  of  the 
too  infamous  twentieth  of  June,  that  Pe¬ 
tion  felt  at  last  obliged  to  explain  himself, 
which  he  did  in  a  memoir  entitled  “  Gon- 
duite  tennepar  le  Maire  de  Paris  d  Poc- 
casion  des  Eoenements  du  20  t/um,  1792.” 
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This  absurd  apology  ended  by  saying : 
“Not  a  citizen  received  a  wound  in  all 
this  great  fermentation.  That  is  the 
greatest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  the 
Municipality.  Let  us  return  thanks  to  the 
Supreme  Being  !  ”  This  contest  between 
the  Department  and  the  Municipality  did 
not,  however,  cease  till  one  of  them  fell 
to  the  ground. 

The  Assembly  went  on  in  the  mean 
time  with  the  two  obnoxious  measures, 
which  were  never  lost  sight  of.  They 
were  reproduced  under  a  new  form,  and 
with  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  the  ministers  to  report  what  had 
been  done  in  the  matter  of  the  two  objects 
which  they  declared  most  occupied  the 
minds  of  all;  first,  the  necessity  of  put¬ 
ting  a  stop  to  religious  troubles;  and 
secondly,  the  pressing  necessity  for  an 
army  of  reserve  l)eing  placed  between  the 
frontier  and  Paris.  This  dragged  the 
ministry  into  the  volcano  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  party.  To  anticipate  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  bands  of  siins-culottes,  Lajard, 
minister  of  war,  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  camp  at  Soissons  of  forty-two  new 
battalions  of  voluntary  National  Guard. 
The  Minister  of  Justice  sent  in  a  report 
declaring  that  religious  troubles  had  vir¬ 
tually  ceased.  The  Minister  of  the  In¬ 
terior  declared  that  the  existing  laws 
against  disturbers  of  the  peace  were  not 
efficacious,  and  said  that  it  lay  with  the 
Legislature  to  render  them  so. 

The  twenty-fifth  passed  over  without  any 
demonstration,  save  a  letter  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  from  Santerre,  “  commandant  du 
bataillon  des  enfans-troves,”  who  declared 
that  the  faubourg  would  only  march 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Assembly, 
and  a  manifestation  on  the  part  of  Gon- 
chon,  who  asked  permission  to  appear  be 
fore  the  Assembly  in  order  to  show  that 
it  was  those  who  declaimed  most  against 
the  events  of  the  twentieth  who  ha<l  been 
exerting  themselves  to  get  up  a  new  move¬ 
ment.  Tactics  ever  in  operation  in  Paris. 

In  the  mean  time.  La  Fayette  was  at  his 
camp  at  Bavay  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  events  of  the  twentieth  of  June.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  veteran.  Marshal  Luckner, 
told  him  that  the  Jacobins  would  cut  off  his 
head ;  he  was  determined  to  go  at  once  to 
Paris.  He  arrived  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
June,  and  at  onc^resented  himself  before 
the  Assembly.  The  violences  committed 
at  the  Tuileries,  he  said,  had  excited  the 
alarm  and  indignation  of  all  good  citizens. 


and  particularly  of  the  army.  He  had  re¬ 
ceive  numerous  addresses  to  that  effect 
which  he  laid  upon  the  table.  He  then 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  insti¬ 
gators  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  the 
pretection  of  the  King  and  Constitution. 
The  opposition  of  the  Mountain  declare<l 
itself  by  a  motion  of  inquiry,  if  General 
La  Fayette  had  leave  of  absence  and  right 
of  petition  ;  but  it  was  beaten  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  by  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
to  two  hundre<l  and  thirty-four.  ITn- 
fortunately,  the  Constitutional  party  did 
not  follow  up  its  victory.  The  petitions 
of  La  Fayette  were  passed  over  to  the 
Council  of  Twelve,  which  was  the  same 
thing  as  if  they  had  been  put  under  the 
table. 

From  the  Assembly  La  Fayette  went 
to  the  Tuileries,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  National  (viiard  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  with  distrust  by  the 
King.  When  he  had  withdrawn,  Madame 
Elizabeth  observed :  “We  ought  to  for¬ 
get  the  past  and  throw  ourselves  with 
confidence  into  the  arms  of  the  only  man 
who  can  save  the  King  and  his  family.” 
Whereupon  the  Queen  replied :  “  Better 
perish  than  be  saved  by  I^a  Fayette  and 
the  Constitutionals.” 

All  sections  of  the  Mountain  now  united 
to  overthrow  the  common  enemy.  Brissoh 
and  Robespierre  advocated  the  necessity 
of  punishing  La  Fayette’s  insolence,  as 
thev  termed  it,  and  striking  him  down  as 
guilty  of  treason.  A  small  coup  d'etat 
was,  in  the  mean  time,  concocted  by  the 
Constitutionals.  The  King  was  to  review 
the  legion  commanded  by  Acloque,  the 
most  resolute  of  the  party,  on  the  twenty- 
ninth.  La  Fayette  was  to  address  it,  and 
winning  them  over,  was  to  proceed  to  ac¬ 
tion — but  whether  against  the  Assembly  or 
the  club  of  Jacobins  w’as  not  determin¬ 
ed.  Add  to  this,  the  Queen  persisted  in 
her  hostility  to  the  Constitutionals,  and 
caused  the  plot  to  fail.  Even  a  modifieil 
attempt  to  induce  the  National  Guard  to 
march  boldly  upon  the  chief  seat  of  dis¬ 
order  failed  just  as  signally. 

La  Fayette,  discouraged,  left  Paris  for 
the  army  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  forty- 
eight  hours  after  his  arrival.  His  reign  was 
over,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Petion; 
but  this  latter  was  destined  to  have  a 
still  more  ephemeral  duration,  and  to  con¬ 
clude  in  a  more  fearful  catastrophe  ;  exile 
and  the  dungeons  of  the  stranger  awaited 
the  one ;  outlawry,  the  anguish  of  an  in- 
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cessant  proscription  and  solitary  suicide,  before  the  Assembly,  and  scandalously 
attended  upon  the  other.  abused.  Isnard,  one  of  the  fiery  Left,  ex- 

A  new  reign  had,  however,  been  in-  claimed :  “  They  ask  where  are  the  trait- 
aiigurated  ;  the  mob  was  dictating  its  will  ors  ;  well,  there  is  one.”  And  he  pointed 
to  royalty  and  to  the  national  representa-  to  the  minister,  who  was  likewise  sub- 
tion.  The  sjnrit  of  revolt  was  already  be-  jected  to  personal  ill  treatment  by  the 
ginning  to  be  systematized.  As  in  all  party  who  especially  advocated  “  extreme 
similar  instances,  people  invoked  the  Con-  lil>erty.” 

stitution  when  it  served  their  interests,  The  King,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
and  discarded  it  when  it  was  opposed  to  opposed  his  veto  to  Servan’s  proposition 
them.  Legality  was  utterly  stined  by  the  for  establishing  a  camp  at  Paris,  but  had 
clubs  and  denmgogue  journals.  Law  was  consented  to  forty-two  new  battalions  be- 
a  dead  letter,  interpreted  just  as  any  ing  raised  and  encamped  at  Soissons. 
one  liked,  or  altogether  discarded  and  Several  municipalities  Avent  on  not  the  less 
trampled  under  foot.  In  the  Assembly,  raising  their  contingents  and  expediting 
the  Mountain,  or  revolutionary  party,  them  toward  the  capital.  The  Left  de- 
ruled  with  a  tyrannic.al  sway.  creed  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 

It  is  needless  to  relate  the  last  .attempts  reception  of  the  Federals  actually  m.arch- 
made  by  a  few  courageous  men  to  stay  ing  toward  the  capital.  The  King  most 
the  revolutionary  flood,  and  the  scandal-  inconsiderately  lent  his  sanction  to  the 
ous  scenes  of  which  the  Legislative  As-  decree.  “  The  battalions  are  on  the  way,” 
sembly  bec.ame  djiily  the  theater.  We  it  was  said  to  the  King  and  to  the  Assem- 
will  only  ghance  at  such  as  had  a  decisive  bly,  “  and  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  this 
influence  upon  the  march  of  events.  violation  of  the  law,  since  it  can  not  be  pre- 

The  departure  of  La  Fayette  brought  vented.” 
about  open  war  between  the  Girondists  It  was  the  practice  to  prefer  all  docu- 
and  the  Mountain.  The  Right  remained  ments  and  reports,  especially  of  a  minis 
silent,  whilst  the  Left  frenzied  itself  in  terial  nature,  to  the  Council  of  Twelve.  On 
denunciations  of  the  generals.  If  the  the  thirtieth  of  June,  Pastoret  and  Jean 
Right  ventured  to  urge  that  the  clubs  Debry  presented,  in  the  n.ame  of  the  said 
were  dangerous,  that  the  Jacobins  were  Council,  a  general  view  of  the  situation  of 
fomenting  new  insurrections,  they  were  put  things,  founded  upon  these  documents, 
down  with  a  high  hand.  “  The  Jacobins  with  a  series  of  measures  to  be  adopted  in 
are  calumni.ated,”  the  Left  would  shout,  case  of  danger  arising  to  the  country. 
“  Lot  the  Assembly  busy  itself  with  its  j  These  measures  were  all  adopted  by  the 
own  concerns,  and  not  with  those  of  the  Mountain  after  a  prolonged  and  bitter 
popular  societies!  ”  struggle.  The  army  of  the  North  had  re- 

It  was  its  this  crisis  that.  Dupont  de  treated  from  lielgium  upon  Lille  and 
Nemours  and  the  advocate  Guillaume  Valenciennes  after  firing  the  suburbs  of 

iafterw'ards  cast  into  prison  during  the  Courtrai,  and  the  Mountain  was  not  in 
ieign  of  Terror,  but,  being  forgotten  in  the  best  of  temper,  when  the  Girondist 
his  dungeon,  he  survived  the  fearful  Vergniaud  add ressetl  to  the  Assembly  that 
epoch)  ai>peared  before  the  bar  with  the  famous  discourse  w'hich  struck  down  a 
petition  of  the  twenty  thousand  against  King,  who  was  an  honest  man  .although 
the  Parisian  Municipality  and  the  com-  weak  and  undecided,  who  held  blood  in 
mandant  of  the  Nation.al  Guard  for  their  horror,  and  who  at  the  last  moment, 
conduct  on  the  twentieth  of  .lune.  It  was  rather  than  shed  such,  delivered  himself 
afterw.ards,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  enough  up  to  his  enemies.  According  to  the 
to  have  signed  this  petition  to  Iks  number-  fierce  and  uncompromising  denunciator 
cd  with  the  proscribed.  The  left  replied  of  royalty,  it  was  to  the  King  that  they 
to  it  by  disbanding  the  staff  of  the  Pansi.an  were  indebted  for  all  the  evils  that  had 
National  Guard,  inasmuch  as  ni.anjr  of  its  accumulated  on  their  heads,  or  that  they 
officers  Avere  opposed  to  the  principles  of  had  to  apprehend.  He  concluded  by  de- 
its  commandant  and  in  favor  of  such  as  daring  the  country  in  danger,  .and  the 
Avere  constitutional.  Tlmriot  Lacroix,  ministers  responsible  for  the  King’s  be- 
Mailhe,  and  the  Corsican  Arena,  were  the  traying  the  people.  Tins  address  Avas  re- 
chief  speakers,  and  the  Mountain  carried  the  ceived  with  tremendous  applause  ;  it  was 
day.  On  the  second  of  July,  Terrier  Mon-  ordered  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in 
del,  minister  of  the  interior,  Avassummonetl  the  departments  —  only  that  what  the 
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orator  had  put  in  a  categorical  or  hypo¬ 
thetical  form,  it  waa  resolved,  upon  the 
motion  of  Cambon,  should  be  placed  in 
the  simple  affirmative  —  that  is  to  say, 
that  steps  suggested  to  be  taken  if  such 
and  such  an  event  occurred  were  to  be 
taken  as  if  the  event  had  really  oc¬ 
curred. 

Mathicn  Dumas  replied  without  effect 
to  Vcrgniaud,  and  amidst  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  opposition  and  constant  interruptions. 
Tome,  Bishop  of  Cher,  advocated  the 
safety  of  the  people  as  the  only  law,  and 


the  Assembly  reserved  to  itself  the  right 
of  declaring  the  country  in  danger  without 
regard  to  the  royal  sanction,  at  which 
declaration  all  powers  would  be  consti¬ 
tuted  en  permanence,  the  National  Guard 
called  out,  and  every  man,  French  or 
stranger,  not  wearing  the  tricolored  cock¬ 
ade  could  be  put  to  death.  There  w'as  a 
w'onderful  depth  of  cowardice  betrayed  in 
such  an  enactment.  It  indicated  that 
every  man  was  afraid  of  his  neighbor. 

[to  be  concluded.  1 


From  Bentley’s  Miscellany. 

A  MODERN  DALGETTY. 


The  German  element  plays  so  important 
a  part  in  the  present  American  civil  war, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Union — should 
that  consummation  arrive — will  be  mainly 
due  to  their  efforts.  Ninety  years  ago 
matters  were  verj’  different,  when  the 
young  colony  took  up  arms  to  assert  its 
independence ;  for  while  in  the  present 
struggle  at  least  eighty  thousand  Germans 
are  contending  on  the  side  of  the  Federals, 
during  the  first  War  of  Independence  thirty 
thousand  Germans,  sold  by  their  rulers  to 
the  English,  were  fighting  against  the 
young  republic.  It  is  true  that  the  German 
nation  can  hardly  be  rendered  responsible 
for  such  a  state  of  things,  which  must  be 
solely  ‘  attributed  to  the  outrageous  con¬ 
duct  of  a  number  of  minor  despots,  who 
called  themselves  princes  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  But  the  honor  and  re¬ 
nown  of  the  German  nation  were  sadly 
compromised  by  such  bartering  of  human 
beings,  and  it  is  therefore  gratifying  to 
find  the  Germans,  now  settled  in  America 
(how’ever  mistaken  we  may  consider  their 
views^  striving  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
by  brilliant  conduct  in  the  field. 

Germany,  however,  was  not  entirelv  un¬ 
represented  in  the  ranks  of  the  Americans 
who  were  fighting  for  their  .independence, 
and  two  names  stand  ont  most  prominently 
— those  of  Frederick  William  von  Steuben, 


and  John  Kalb — who,  as  leaders  of  the 
Americans,  exerted  a  marked  influence 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  Union. 
Both  have  met  with  an  excellent  biogra¬ 
pher,  Frederick  Kapp,  a  countryman  re¬ 
siding  in  New’-York.  The  life  of  Steuben 
appeared  four  years  ago,  and  excited  con¬ 
siderable  sensation  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
present  paper  we  purpose  discussing  the 
career  or  his  cotem|)orary.* 

Up  to  very  recently  a  mysterious  ob¬ 
scurity  was  spread  over  Kalb's  life ;  his 
name  was  not  even  always  w’ritten  the 
same,  and  just  as  his  birthplace  has  been 
claimed  in  turn  by  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Alsace,  so  the  date  of  his  birth  has 
varied  between  1717  and  1732.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  writers  he  had  been  in  the 
Prussian,  Austrian,  or  French  service  in 
early  life;  according  to  others,  he  was 
employed  as  a  French  spy.  And  even  in 
the  history  of  the  American  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Kalb  only  rises  at  intervals  like 
a  meteor.  Thus  he  vacillated  in  a  state  of 
romantic  uncertainty  between  all  possible 
extremes,  until  Kapp  suceeeded,  through 
careful  researches,  in  throwing  a  true  light 
on  the  life  and  actions  of  this  remarkable 
man. 


*  Leben  da  AmerUeanueAen  Generali  Johann 
KM,  StuttgBrdt :  CoUa. 
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John  Kalb  was  bom  on  June  29th,  ’ 
1721,  at  Hattendorf,  in  the  principality  of 
Hairenth.  As  the  son  of  a  simple  peasant, 
he  received  the  usual  scanty  school-educa¬ 
tion  of  the  day,  then  became  a  waiter,  and 
in  that  capacity  went  off’  into  foreign  parts 
at  the  age  of  sixteen.  lie  must  soon  after  I 
have  entered  the  French  army,  for  toward 
the  close  of  1743  the  former  German 
(icasant  lad,  Ilans  Kalb,  turned  up  as 
Monsieur  Jean  de  Kalb,  lieutenant  in  the 
hVench  infantry  regiment  Lowendal.  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  discover  how  he 
manage<l  this  ;  still,  it  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  serious  offense  that  he  turned 
his  batrk  on  his  fatherland,  and,  as  a  true 
son  of  the  age,  assumed  noble  birth  to 
facilitate  his  advancement. 

When  Kalb  was  born,  the  principality 
of  Hrandenburg-Baireuth,  with  its  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  had  the 
honor  of  calling  as  its  lord  the  Margrave 
George  William,  who  drew  an  income  of 
half  a  million  of  florins  out  of  the  poor 
little  country.  The  subject  had  in  those 
days  few  other  privileges  than  the  good 
pleasure  of  his  seigneur  conceded  him, 
and  the  man  only  commenced  with  the 
baron.  The  last  Margrave  of  Anspach 
shot  a  chimney-sweep  down  from  a  roof 
because  his  mistress  expressed  a  desire  to 
see  the  fellow  tumble,  and  his  serene  high¬ 
ness,  in  a  fit  of  unexampled  generosity, 
gave  the  widow  of  the  murdered  man — 
as  compensation — five  florins  ! 

Seeking  his  models  at  Versailles,  and  his 
talented  tutors  in  the  ron^s  of  the  Re¬ 
gency,  the  Margrave  indulged  in  the 
wildest  luxury,  for  which  purpose  he 
called  to  his  councils  French  adventurers 
and  vagabonds ;  but  half  a  million  florins 
were  naturally  insufficient  to  imitate  the 
sybaritic  enjoyments  of  a  Louis  XV.,  and 
hence  extraordinary  sources  had  to  be 
opened  up.  No  long  reflection  was  re- 

Jjuired :  the  soldiers  of  the  country — 
laireuth  had  in  1730  two  infantry  regi¬ 
ments,  a  corps  of  hussars,  and  one  of  horse 
guards — were  let  out  to  the  maritime 
powers,  England  and  Holland,  which  at 
that  day  was  euphemistically  called  the 
settlement  of  the  subsidiary  treaties,  and 
England  paid  during  her  war  with  the 
American  colonies  no  less  than  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  five  thousand  four  hundred 
pounds  for  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four 
Anspach  and  Baireuth  soldiers,  among 
whom  was  a  Lieutenant  Gneisenau,  who 
afterward  became  field-marshal.  Had 
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Kalb  remained  at  home,  he  would  never 
have  been  able  to  break  through  the  bar¬ 
riers  which  birth  and  position  opposed  to 
him ;  at  the  most,  he  might  have  become 
a  non-commissioned  officer  in  one  of  his 
regent’s  two  regiments,  or  have  been  hired 
by  foreigners.  Possibly,  too,  he  might, 
as  a  turbulent  soldier,  have  behaved  like 
one  of  the  impudent  fellows  who,  as  the 
chamberlain  tells  us  in  Kabah  and  Liebe., 
stepped  out  to  the  front  and  asked  the 
colonel  how  high  the  prince  sold  the  yoke 
of  men.  “  But  our  most  gracious  sove¬ 
reign  ordered  all  the  regiments  to  be  ' 
marched  on  to  the  parade-ground,  and  had 
the  scoundrels  shot :  we  heard  the  mus¬ 
kets  crack,  saw  their  brains  spattered  over 
the  pavement,  and  the  entire  army  shout¬ 
ed,  ‘  Juche,  to  America.’  ”  In  this  descrip¬ 
tion  Schiller  did  not  employ  any  poetical 
license ;  his  Most  Serene  Highness  of 
Anspach-Baireuth  put  up  with  no  joking 
in  such  matters,  and  ordered  that  any  sol¬ 
diers  who  displayed  the  slightest  insubor¬ 
dination  on  marching  away  should  at  onct^ 
be  shot.  The  scene  just  described  really 
occurred  in  April,  1777,  at  Ochsenfurt, 
with  Anspach  troops,  and  Schiller  indubit¬ 
ably  represented  in  his  Lady  Milford, 
“the  virtuous  vice,”  Lady  Craven,  the 
mistress  and  future  wife  of  Charles  Alex¬ 
ander,  last  Margrave  of  Anspach-Baireuth, 
who  surrendered  his  country  to  Prussia. 

Kalb,  then,  left  betimes  his  fatherland 
with  all  its  glories,  and  went  to  France, 
where,  once  he  had  entered  the  army,  the 
same  advantages  and  promotion  were  se¬ 
cured  to  him  as  to  natives ;  for,  although 
the  Bourbons  were  despots  of  the  worst 
breed,  they  understood  how  to  employ 
profitably  any  available  strength  that  de¬ 
voted  itself  to  them,  and  even  favored 
foreign  regiment.s,  which  they  possessed 
of  all  nations,  because  they  saw  in  them  a 
protection  against  their  own  people  in  case 
of  need.  The  idea  of  nationality  was  not 
known  at  that  period ;  the  omnipotent 
state  destroyed  all  national  distinctions, 
and  hence  it  came  that  the  nobility  of  all 
countries  flocked  to  France,  while  the 
French  nobles,  in  their  turn,  entered  the 
service  of  all  the  princes  of  Europe. 
Kalb,  therefore,  only  followed  a  long  ex¬ 
isting  practice  when  he  proceeded  to  a 
country  to  which  a  regular  stream  of  his 
countrymen  had  set  in ;  he  entered  the 
ranks  of  the  military  adventurers,  so 
abundant  in  the  last  century,  and  who 
may  be  regarded  as  the  last  representatives 
IS 
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of  the  Lansquenets  and  knights-errant. 
To  secure  his  advancement  he  credited 
himself  with  noble  birth,  but  our  author 
has  been  unable  to  find  out  when  and  how 
he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  of 
social  intercourse  and  scientific  education ; 
we  only  know  that  Baron  von  Kalb  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  1743  served  in  Flanders 
as  a  lieutenant,  and  took  part  in  the  vic¬ 
tories  which  the  French  arms  gained  there 
under  Marechal  de  Saxe  over  the  com¬ 
bined  English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians.  In 
the  course  of  1744  he  was  present  at  four 
^  sieges,  and  in  the  following  years,  up  to 
1748,  he  distinguished  himself  in  every 
important  engagement.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  good  fortune  in  being  able  to 
learn  the  trade  of  war  in  the  marshal’s 
school,  Kalb  soon  obtained  a  respected 
position,  and  in  1747  was  appointed  cap¬ 
tain  and  regimental  adjutant. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between 
the  English  and  French  garrisons  in  Ca¬ 
nada,  and  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
in  1 764,  Kalb  reflected  on  the  most  suitable 
preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
which  seemed  to  him  inevitable,  and 
formed  plans  for  sudden  landings  on  the 
coasts  of  England.  But  the  petticoat 
government  at  Versailles  had  neither  in¬ 
clination  nor  money  for  such  things,  and 
Kalb’s  propositions  met  with  no  attention. 
Promoted  to  a  majority  in  1756,  he  took 
part  in  the  Seven  Years’  War,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  battle  of  Rossbach,  Novem¬ 
ber  6th,  1757,  where  his  corps  suffered 
through  Soubise’s  want  of  brains,  but  on 
the  retreat  met  with  an  opportunity  to 
save  the  French  army  from  utter  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  enable  it  to  reach  winter-quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Wetteran.  During  the  fur¬ 
ther  progress  of  the  war,  we  find  Kalb, 
who  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy 
in  1761,  twice  on  the  battle-field,  at  Bergen 
and  Wilhelmsthal,  and  on  the  conclusion* 
of  peace  he  was  quartered  at  Landau, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  French.  In 
1764  he  married  a  wealthy  Mademoiselle 
de  Rebais,  and  was  soon  ^ter  placed  on 
half-pay. 

When  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  prime  min¬ 
ister  of  France,  entertained  a  lively  wish, 
in  1767,  to  make  advantage  of  the  disputes 
of  England  with  her  Americjui  colonies  to 
humiliate  the  former  country,  but  for  this 
purpose  required  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  temper  of  the  Americans,  Kmb 
was  selected  to  undertake  a  secret  mission 
across  the  Atlantic.  Probably  it  was  the 


special  interest  which  an  examination  of 
the  state  of  affairs  aroused  in  him,  that 
induced  him,  in  1776,  to  accept  the  office 
of  the  American  agent,  Silas  Deane,  to 
enter  the  serx'ice  of  the  United  States  as 
major-general.  A  young  man  of  nineteen, 
a  relative  and  protege  of  the  Count  de 
Broglie,  who  was  inflamed  with  a  youth¬ 
ful  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man,  joined  him  under  a  similar  agree¬ 
ment  with  Deane,  and  this  young  man, 
who  was  warmly  recommended  to  him  by 
the  Count,  was  no  other  than — La  Fayette. 

The  young  Marquis,  who  was  descended 
from  an  old  family,  the  heir  to  a  consider¬ 
able  fortune,  and  betrothed  since  his  six¬ 
teenth  year  to  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de 
Noailles,  resolved  to  purchase  a  vessel : 
but  the  preparations  for  sailing  to  Ameri¬ 
ca  had  to  be  made  with  the  utmost  secre¬ 
cy,  for  the  English  ambassador  had  his 
spies  every  where  in  Paris  and  the  north¬ 
ern  ports,  and  a  denunciation  on  his  part 
would  have  led  to  a  prohibition  of  the 
undertaking,  if  not  to  the  arrest  of  the 
parties  implicated.  After  several  delays 
the  couple  started  for  America  on  April 
20th,  on  board  the  Victoire,  and  landed 
on  June  13th,  1777,  at  Southinlet,  in 
Georgetown  Bay,  South-Carolina,  in  or¬ 
der  to  proceed  to  the  north  by  land.  At 
Philadelphia,  after  the  presiuent  of  the 
Congress  had  received  them  most  coldly, 
the  head  of  the  committee  for  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  explained  to  them  that  the  Congress 
refused  to  sanction  the  engagements  en¬ 
tered  into  by  Deane,  as  he  had  exceeded 
his  full  powers ;  he  had  no  authority  to 
fill  the  highest  ranks  of  the  army  with 
men  of  his  own  choice,  and  the  native 
generals  had  threatened  to  retire  in  the 
event  of  such  an  encroachment  on  their 
well-earned  rights.  La  Fayette,  on  hear¬ 
ing  this,  at  once  declared  his  readiness  to 
join  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  without  any 
claim  to  pay  or  jjension,  but  the  Congress 
taking  into  consideration  the  distinguished 
and  influential  family  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  soon  after  appointed  him  a  major- 
general  ;  but  Kalb  stood  on  his  rights, 
or,  in  case  of  refusal,  a  pecuniary  compen¬ 
sation  to  carry  him  home.  The  Congress 
would  not  indorse  the  agreements  made 
with  the  foreign  officers,  but  thanked 
them  and  paid  them  the  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  w’hich  they  claimed.  Kalb  was 
just  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Europe, 
and  was  staying  with  some  Hermhut 
countrymen  at  Bethlehem,  when  a  mes- 
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sengcr  from  Congress  arrived  with  the 
news  that  on  the  very  day  of  his  depar¬ 
ture  he  had  been  nominated  major-gene¬ 
ral.  On  hearing  this  he  returned  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  on  October  4th,  the  day  of 
the  battle  of  Germantown,  received  his 
commission,  dated  back  to  July  31st,  the 
day  of  La  Fayette’s  nomination.  On  Oc- 
to^*r  1 3th,  he  went  to  join  the  army,  sta- 
tioneil  in  Montgomery  county,  to  the 
north  of  Philadelphia,  n>et  with  a  most 
cordial  reception  from  all  the  officers,  and 
assumed  command  of  a  division  early  in 
November. 

Kalb  sent  his  patron.  Count  Hroglie, 
the  most  detailed  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  war ;  but  we  will  not  enter  into 
the  historical  portion,  for  although  Kalb 
proved  himself  always  and  every  where 
an  excellent  and  distinguished  leader,  he 
rarely  had  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in 
a  general  action.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  omit  quoting  a  passage  in  which 
he  describes  General  Washington  in  his 
sensible  and  sober  way : 

“  Washington  is  the  most  amiable, 
friendly,  and  honest  man  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined,  but,  as  a  general,  he  is  too  slow, 
too  indolent,  and  much  too  weak ;  at  the 
same  time,  he  has  his  share  of  vanity  and 
excessive  self-esteem.  In  my  opinion,  any 
success  he  obtains  must  be  ascribed  to 
fortune  and  the  mistakes  of  his  opponents 
rather  than  to  his  own  abilities.  I  may 
even  say  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
take  advantage  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  He  can  not 
yet  get  rid  of  his  old  prejudices  against 

the  French . lie  is  a  most  brave 

and  honest  man ;  he  has  the  best  views 
and  a  very  good  judgment.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  would  perform  great 
achievements  if  he  could  only  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility ;  but  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  is  so  weak,  and  possesses  the 
worst  advisers  in  the  persons  to  whom  he 
has  granted  his  confidence.” 

Kalb  expressed  many  well-founded 
complaints,  not  only  about  the  supreme 
management  of  the  war,  but  also  in  every 
other  respect,  and  these  complaints  strip 
the  colonial  War  of  Independence — which 
has  so  often  been  displayed  in  such  a 
highly  romantic  light — not  only  of  every 
ideal  charm,  but  remind  us  of  the  thou¬ 
sand  pettinesses  which  give  such  a  melan¬ 
choly  peculiarity  to  the  present  civil  war 
between  North  and  South.  A  circum¬ 
stance  which  appears  to  us  inexplicable. 


that,  in  the  time  of  the  utmost  necessity, 
when  not  a  man  can  be  spared  and  a  de¬ 
cisive  action  is  impending,  entire  regi¬ 
ments  should  march  away  because  their 
time  of  service  is  ended,  also  astonished 
Kalb,  and  drew  from  him  the  remark  that 
the  fiend  himself  could  not  have  arranged 
matters  worse.  Tlie  system  of  substitu¬ 
tion,  which  enabled  the  well-to-do  citizen 
to  send  a  man  to  serve  in  his  stead  ;  the 
bad  management  of  the  hospitals ;  the 
wretched  clothing,  and  still  more  wretch- ' 
ed  rations ;  the  abominable  conduct  of  the 
army  contractors ;  the  number  of  super- 
fiuous  officials ;  the  W’ant  of  all  discipline, 
especially  among  the  officers — all  this 
gives  our  German,  who  was  accustomed 
to  a  very  ditferent  system,  occasion  for 
just  complaints,  and  taking  all  this  into 
consideration,  he  is  quite  prepared  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  cause  for  which  he  was 
fighting.  The  news,  however,  of  a  defen¬ 
sive  and  offensive  alliance  being  complet¬ 
ed  between  France  and  the  United  States 
on  February  6th,  1778,  produced  a  cheer¬ 
ing  effect  upon  the  temper  of  the  army. 
Kalb,  from  that  moment,  felt  so  certain  of 
the  success  of  the  allies  over  the  English, 
that,  regarding  their  expulsion  from  the 
American  continent  as  indubitable,  he 
wrote  in  August,  1778,  to  France  to  se¬ 
cure  himself  an  appointment  in  the  French 
army ;  but  these  hopes  soon  utterly  faded 
away,  and  he  would  have  been  only  too 

f'lad  to  accompany  La  Fayette,  when  the 
atter  took  ship  at  Koston  on  August  23d, 
in  order  to  spend  some  time  in  France. 
Fate  had  decided,  however,  that  the  two  - 
friends  should  part  forever. 

Times  grew  worse  and  worse;  the 
w’arlike  successes  were  insignificant ;  there 
were  want  and  need  every  where,  enthu¬ 
siasm  no  where,  and  the  troops  were  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  inclined  to  mutiny.  Wash¬ 
ington,  weakened  by  illness  and  w'ant, 
was  compelled  to  remain  all  through 
1779  at  West- Point,  and  confine  himself 
to  observing  the  English  in  New-York. 
In  the  spring  of  1780,  South-Carolina 
surrendered  to  the  English  under  Clinton  ; 
Charlestown  capitulated  on  May  12th, 
and  the  entire  South  was  exposed  to  the 
plundering  of  the  British  troops  under 
Cornwallis.  In  July  the  “grand  army” 
of  thirty  thousand  men  under  Gates,  in 
which  Kalb  stood  with  his  division, 
marched  against  them.  Supported  by 
the  militia  of  North-Carolina,  they  ad¬ 
vanced  with  great  difficulty  and  under 
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immense  privations,  until,  at  two  in  the  I  which  must  have  doubly  injurious  results 

•  *  ^  A  •^-1  .1  •_  ..1  I* _ V  _  _ II  _ ,1 


selves  in  battle  array  before  daybreak.  1  I..ord  Cornwallis,  in  fact,  was  too  ex- 
On  the  American  side,  Kalb  was  in-  j  perienced  a  general  not  to  take  immediate 
trusted  with  the  formation  of  the  line,  i  advantage  ol  the  opportunity  so  recklessly 
He  himself  commanded  the  right  wing,  j  oftered  him.  When  the  new  error  on  the 
composed  of  the  second  Maryland  brigade  i  part  of  his  enemy  was  announced  to  him, 
under  General  Gist,  and  the  Delaware  j  he  at  once  hurried  to  his  right  wing,  him- 


regiment,  and,  like  the  English  left  wing,  self  gave  Colonel  Webster  orders  to  at- 
it  was  protected  on  its  right  flank  by  a  tack,  and  also  sent  the  same  command  to 
deed  swamp.  The  North-Carolina  militia,  Lord  Rawdon  by  an  adjutant, 
under  General  Caswell,  formed  the  center.  Gates  behaved  quietly,  and  seemed  to 
and  the  Virginian  militia,  under  General  be  awaiting  events.  Ilis  adjutant-general 
Stevens,  the  left  wing,  while  the  first  led  him  to  believe  that  an  immediate  bold 
Maryland  brigade,  under  General  Small-  j  attack  on  the  English,  who  were  engaged 
wood,  was  placed  in  the  second  line  as  re-  i  in  deploying,  would  impart  courage  to  his 
serve.  Two  guns  were  placed  on  Gist’s  i  unskilled  militia,  and  if  it  came  off  well 
right  flank,  and  two  on  the  right  and  two  on  j  would  have  great  influence  over  the  result 
the  left  of  the  center.  Armand’s  mount-  j  of  the  day.  “  That  is  right,”  said  the  ev- 
ed  legion  was  told  ofi"  to  cover  the  left  |  idently  helpless  commander ;  “  order  Gen- 
flank  of  the  American  forces,  but  it  was  1  eral  Stevens  to  attack  at  once  with  the 
seized  with  a  perfect  panic  during  the  j  left  wing.”  The  latter  at  first  advanced 
night,  and  fled  shamefully,  so  that  it  was  boldly,  but  found  the  enemy  already  drawn 
not  available  in  the  formation  of  the  line  up  in  battle-array.  Williams  then  tried 
in  the  further  events  of  the  day.  This  to  draw  their  fire  at  the  fartherest  range 
want  of  cavalry  w’as  very  severely  felt  possible,  in  order  to  render  it  less  formid- 
during  the  action.  From  the  mere  dispo-  able  to  the  militia,  and  for  this  purpose 
sition  of  the  two  armies,  the  far  more  ad-  obtained  forty  or  fifty  volunteers  from 
vantageous  position  of  the  British  can  be  General  Stevens,  with  whom  he  really  ad- 
casily  seen.  Lord  Cornwallis’s  front  was  vanced,  but  did  not  succeed  in  his  design, 
strong,  not  only  through  the  personal  re-  The  English  right  M'ing,  under  Webster, 
putation  of  his  troops,  w’ho  nearly  all  be-  advanced  at  this  very  moment  in  close 
longed  to  regular  regiments,  and  were  columns,  and  with  such  shouts  and  impet- 
veterans  w'hen  compared  with  the  Ameri-  uosity  upon  the  American  left  wing,  which 
cans,  but  also  through  the  better  arrange-  was  engaged  in  changing  front,  that  the 
ment  of  the  artillery,  while  his  reserve,  latter  fell  into  confusion,  and,  seized  by  a 
l)efore  all  the  cavalry  under  Tarleton,  real  panic,  threw  away  their  loaded  mus- 
was  in  a  far  better  position.  This  com-  kets  at  the  first  shot  fired  by  the  English, 
pact  and  well-trained  line  was  opposed  on  and  ran  away  in  a  wild  and  breathless 
the  American  side  by  raw,  unpracticed  flight.  No  entreaties,  no  threats,  no  ap- 
militia,  who  had  never  yet  seen  an  enemy,  peal  to  their  honor  w'ere  of  the  slightest 
and  felt  an  exaggerated  respect  for  the  use ;  in  vain  did  General  Stevens  urge  the 
English.  In  addition  to  this.  Gates  com-  runaw'ays  to  remember  their  bayonets ; 
milled  the  error  that  he  drew  up  the  first  but  how  could  they  do  so,  when  they  hatl 
Maryland  brigade  in  the  second  line  in-  only  received  them  on  the  previous  day. 


stead  of  employing  the  raw’  militia  as  re-  and  were  uterly  ignorant  of  their  use  ? 
serve,  and  that  he  had  no  artillery  on  his  The  Virginians  carried  aw'ay  the  North- 
left  flank.  Through  these  varied  deficien-  American  militia  with  them  in  their  dis- 


cies  he  made  up  for  the  disadvantage  graceful  flight.  Unfortunately,  the  wam- 
w’hich  Cornwallis  would  have  suffered  ing  and  threatening  officers  had  no  cavalry 
from  under  other  circumstance.s,  owing  to  to  give  effect  to  their  w’ords,  or  compel 
his  numerical  inferiority.  Not  satisfied  with  their  fugitives  to  halt.  It  was  not  an 
the  errors  which  he  had  already  committed,  action,  in  fact,  but  a  mere  hunting  and  es- 
Gate^  on  perceiving  the  position  of  the  caping,  so  that  ere  the  real  engagement 
English  at  daybreak,  unexpectedly  gave  began,  the  entire  American  center  and  left 


English  at  daybreak,  unexpectedly  gave  began,  the  entire  American  center  and  left 
orders  to  fill  up  a  gap  that  existed  be-  wing,  that  is  to  say,  tw’O  thirds  of  their 
tween  his  center  and  right  wing,  a  measure  strength,  had  disappeared  almost  before  a 
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whot  was  fired.  About  four  hundred  of 
Dixon’s  regiment  were  the  only  men  who 
held  their  ground  a  little  longer,  and  fired 
a  couple  of  rounds  at  the  enemy. 

dates,  who  had  taken  up  his  position 
about  six  hundred  feet  behind  the  line  of 
battle,  in  order  to  watch  the  course  of  the 
action,  was  carried  away  in  the  flight  of 
the  militia,  and  under  the  pretext  of 
“  bringing  the  villains  back  into  the  fight,” 
hurried  from  the  field,  so  that  Kalb  re¬ 
mained  the  highest  officer  in  command 
there.  The  morning  w.a8  so  close  and 
foggy  that  the  gunpowder-smoke  w’ould 
not  rise,  but  wreathed  both  .armies  in  a 
cloud.  Hence  it  w’as  difficult  to  survey 
the  field  and  obtain  a  correct  estimate  as 
to  the  state  of  the  engagement.  Owing 
to  the  mist  Kalb  was  for  a  long  time  quite 
ignorant  of  the  flight  of  the  center  and  left 
wing,  and  ordered  up  Smallwood  w’ith  his 
reserve  to  join  with  Gist ;  but  the  united 
brigades  w’ere  not  strong  enough  to  cover 
the  ground  between  the  two  swamps. 
While  the  first  Maryland  brig,ade  marched 
under  fire,  the  right  wing  under  Kalb  be-  i 
gan  the  disproportionate  action,  and  not 
only  bravely  held  its  ground  against  the 
enemy,  but  successfully  repulsed  their  im- 
letuous  attack,  so  that  the  action  gradual- 
y  spread  along  the  whole  line,  and  victory  j 
was  undecided.  Kalb,  in  order  to  pro- : 
duce  a  rapid  result,  ordered  the  right 
wing  he  commanded  to  make  a  bayonet 
attack.  The  enemy  were  driven  back, 
and  a  number  of  prisoners  made ;  but  at 
this  moment  the  left  wing,  overpowered 
by  superior  numbers,  and  assailed  in  the 
flank,  was  forced  to  retire.  It  soon  col¬ 
lected  .again,  it  is  true,  and  renewed  the 
battle,  but  it  w’as  again  driven  in,  and 
once  again  returned  to  the  front. 

Owing  to  the  losses  they  suffered,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  action,  which  had  grad¬ 
ually  degenerated  into  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
the  tw'o  brigades  had  become  separated, 
and  had  now  a  sp.ace  of  six  hundred  feet 
between  them.  This  was  the  turning- 
point  of  the  battle,  and  victory  now'  be¬ 
gan  to  incline  to  the  English.  Williams 
tried  in  vain  to  restore  the  broken  com¬ 
munication,  but  when  he  re.ached  the  right 
wing,  he  found  the  English  preparing  to 
charge  after  a  heavy  discharge  of  musket¬ 
ry.  Kalb  was  fighting  at  the  he.ad  of  the 
second  Maryland  brigade :  he  had  ad¬ 
vanced  three  times,  and  been  driven  back 
again  by  the  numeric.il  superiority  of  the 
enemy  ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  still  had  the 
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vantage.  His  horse  had  been  shot  under 
him,  and  he  had  been  wounded  in  the 
head  by  a  saber-cut.  Jarquette,  the  ad¬ 
jutant  of  the  Delaware  regiment,  bound 
up  the  wound  as  well  as  he  could  with  his 
scarf,  and  implored  his  General  to  retire 
from  the  battle-field.  Kalb,  how'ever,  in¬ 
stead- of  paying  any  attention  to  this  re¬ 
quest,  leu  his  Marj’landers  on  foot  against 
the  enemy.  They  advanced  and  fell  back 
again  over  piles  of  corpses :  his  soldiers 
performed  marvels  of  bravery,  and  con¬ 
tended  every  inch  of  ground.  The  en¬ 
emy,  how’ever,  pressed  on  them  with  con¬ 
tinually  increasing  masses,  and  compelled 
them  to  surrender  the  slight  advantage 
they  had  gained.  The  battle  now  be¬ 
came  a  sanguinary  hand-to-hand  fight,  but 
when  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the  fear  of  losing 
his  gain,  concentrated  his  whole  strength 
on  this  point,  while  a  portion  of  Tarleton’s 
horse  surrounded  the  decimated  ranks  of 
the  brave  Delaware  and  Maryland  troops, 
the  last  faint  hope  of  retaining  possession 
of  the  battle-field  faded  away.  All  that 
they  could  do  was  to  save  the  honor  of 
their  flag.  Once  again  Kalb  marched 
against  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  faith¬ 
ful  follow'ers :  it  wms  the  last  time  that  his 
powerful  voice  echoed  through  the  thun¬ 
der  of  the  battle-field,  the  last  time  that, 
pointing  with  his  sword  to  the  enemy,  he 
excited  his  men,  and  made  them  follow 
him  to  the  attack.  While  he  was  ad¬ 
vancing,  he  was  struck  by  several  bullets, 
so  that  the  blood  ])Oured  from  him  in 
streams;  but  he  still  possessed  sufficient 
strength  to  cut  down  an  English  soldier 
who  had  already  pointed  his  bayonet  at 
his  chest.  But  Kalb’s  last  hour  had  ar¬ 
rived  :  he  was  recognized  through  his 
paillettes,  and  the  cry  of  “  Kill  the  rebel 
General !”  ran  along  the  English  line. 
Mortally  hit,  and  bleeding  from  eleven 
w'ounds,  he  fell  powerless  to  the  ground. 

With  Kalb’s  fall  the  battle  wms  over, 
for  no  le.ader  remained  on  the  American 
side.  It  is  true  th.at  Gist’s  and  Small¬ 
wood’s  brigades  assembled  once  more  for 
an  attack,  and  for  the  last  time  repulsed 
the  British  charge ;  but  directly  .after, 
Cornwallis,  who  w'as  savage  at  such  .an 
obstinate  resistance,  ordered  his  light  in¬ 
fantry  to  turn  the  American  left  flank  and 
attack  them  in  the  rear.  This  was  done, 
and  what  English  bayonets  left  undone 
W'as  completed  by  the  sabers  of  Tarleton’s 
cavalry.  The  remnants  of  the  two  M.ary- 
land  brigades  then  dispersed  in  a  wild  flight, 
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and  only  the  swamps  extendin<^  on  both 
sides  of  the  battle-held  afforded  a  slight 
protection  to  those  who  were  trying  to 
escape  the  pursuit  of  Tarleton’s  dragoons. 
Not  a  battalion,  not  a  company  remained 
whole  :  Gist  alone  retired  from  the  battle¬ 
field  in  order,  with  two  hundred  men,  but 
all  the  bodies  of  troops  were  broken  up  or 
dispersed  in  the  woods,  and  never  was  a 
more  complete  victory  gained  during  the 
whole  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Eight 
guns,  two  thousand  muskets,  two-and- 
twenty  ammunition  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  baggage-wagons,  as  well  as  eighty 
thousand  cartridges,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  who  returned  their  loss  at 
sixty-eight  dead,  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  wounded,  and  eleven  missing,  or,  al¬ 
together,  three  hundred  and  twenty-four 
men,  while  the  Americans  estimated  it  at 
five  hundred  or  even  seven  hundred. 

The  American  loss  can  not  be  accurately 
st.-\ted,  owing  to  the  hurried  flight  of  the 
militia.  Cornwallis  himself  estimated  it 
at  one  thousand  killed  and  wounded,  and 
eight  hundred  prisoners.  According  to 
the  American  official  returns,  however, 
six  hundred  and-  fifty  regulars  were  killed 
and  wounded,  or  more  than  one  third  of 
their  number ;  one  hundred  North-Carolina 
militia  killed  and  three  hundred  taken 
prisoners,  w'hile  the  swift-footed  Virgin¬ 
ians  had  only  wounded,  and  no  dead. 
The  brave  Delaware  regiment  was  as  good  , 
as  annihilated ;  the  men  left  eventually  | 
only  formed  the  cadres  for  two  companies. 
In  vidn  did  Gist  and  Smallwood  try  to 
assemble  the  militia  along  the  road,  but 
they  only  succeeded  in  continuing  their 
flight  with  a  handfuul  of  regulars.  Gates, 
who,  as  we  said,  hurried  from  the  battle¬ 
field  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  must 
have  had  a  very  good  and  swift  horse,  for 
he  slept  on  the  evening  of  the  battle  at 
C'harlotte,  which  is  sixty  miles  from  Cam¬ 
den. 

But  we  will  turn  from  the  fugitive 
(iates,  who  left  his  troops  in  the  lurch,  to 
Kalb,  who  fought  up  to  the  last  moment, 
and  fell  as  a  hero.  'We  left  him  at  the 
moment  when  he  sank  bleeding  from 
eleven  wounds,  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
His  adjutant,  Dubuyssou,  scarce  saw  him 
fall  ere  he  threw  himself  over  him,  and 
imploringly  cried  to  the  advancing  foe, 
“  Spare  and  save  Baron  von  Kalb !”  The 
faithful  adjutant  caught  on  his  own  body 
the  saber-cuts  intended  for  Kalb.  The 
British  soldiers  rushed  on  both,  seized  the 


General,  placed  higi  on  his  feet,  and,  while 
he  leaned  with  his  hands  on  a  cart,  strip¬ 
ped  him  to  the  shirt. 

While  he  was  standing  in  this  hapless 
osition,  and  the  blood  was  pouring  from 
im  in  streams,  Cornwallis  rode  op  with 
his  suite.  “  I  am  sorry,”  he  said  to  his 
defenseless  opponent,  “  to  see  you  so  se¬ 
riously  wounded,  but  I  am  glad  that  I 
have  conquered  you.”  Cornwallis  at  once 
gave  orders  that  Kalb  should  be  taken 
care  of,  and  his  wounds  bound  up.  From 
this  moment  the  English  treated  their 
prisoner  with  all  the  kindness  and  human¬ 
ity  that  the  modem  mode  of  waging  war 
prescribes  for  the  conquered. 

Kalb  wrestled  for  three  days  with  death, 
and  died  on  August  19th  at  Camden,  whi¬ 
ther  he  had  been  carried  after  the  action. 
He  was  buried  by  his  victorious  enemies, 
among  whom  were  many  freemasons,  with 
military  and  masonic  honors.  Up  to  the 
ear  1825  an  isolated  tree  alone  marked 
is  last  resting-place. 

It  is  true  that  the  Congress  soon  after 
voted  a  monument  to  the  deserving  Gen¬ 
eral,  but  the  proposition  was  never  carried 
into  effect.  That  tree  alone  marke^l  the 
spot  where  Kalb  lay  buried,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  1701,  displayed  great  emotion  on 
visiting  the  spot,  where,  as  he  said,  “  the 
noble  loreigner  rests  who  came  from  dis¬ 
tant  countries  to  fight  our  battles  and  be¬ 
dew  the  tree  of  our  liberty  with  his  blood.” 
In  the  first  twenty  years  of  our  century 
the  inhabitants  of  Camden  formed  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  erect  a  memorial  over  his  grave, 
and  La  Fayette,  in  1825,  during  his  visit 
to  the  United  States,  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  for  it. 

In  the  French  National  Museum  at 
Versailles  is  Kalb’s  bust  among  those  of 
the  celebrated  men  of  France ;  in  America, 
there  is  a  monument  over  his  bones,  and 
numerous  streets  and  villages  bear  his 
name.  Germany  alone,  his  country  which 
he  honored  so  greatly  in  a  foreign  land, 
has,  up  to  the  present,  made  no  proper  re¬ 
cognition  of  his  merits.  Perhaps,  though, 
Germany  is  waiting  to  crown  with  laurel 
one  of  her  modern  heroes  in  America ;  but 
we  greatly  doubt  whether  one  of  them, 
however  it  may  be  the  fashion  to  praise 
them  at  present,  will  have  the  pluck  to  die  on 
the  battle-field  like  JohnKalb.  From  their 
past  conduct  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
will  be  inclined  to  follow  Gates’s  example, 
and  escape  as  far  as  they  conveniently  can 
from  the  battle-field.  The  only  one  of  the 
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German  leaders  in  Aiaprica  worth  his  salt 
is  Sijrel,  and,  considering  that  he  managed 
to  obtain  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  his  fa¬ 
therland,  we  do  not  think  that  his  military 
ualifications  are  such  as  to  justify  Presx- 
ent  Lincoln  in  appointing  him  in  the 
place  of  General  McClellan,  who,  what¬ 
ever  his  enemies  may  say  against  him,  is  a 
good  soldier,  and  proves  it  by  running  no 


risk  of  defeat  by  leading  into  action  the 
wretched  militia  placed  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  Still,  it  is  curious  to  find  a  coun¬ 
terpart  of  Bull  Run  in  the  battle  of 
Camden. 


Note. — We  regret  that  the  author  of  thU  article 
is  not  better  informed  on  some  points. — Eoiroa  or 
Thi  Eclectic. 


From  the  London  Eeleetle. 

VICTOR  HUGO:  “LES  MISERABLES?”* 


This  is  certainly  a  book.  It  is  not  often 
we  give  so  much  prominence  to  any  work 
of  fiction,  but  there  is  much  in  this  whick 
claims  very  special  notice.  It  is  a  book  ; 
we  may  even  call  it  not  only  a  big  book, 
it  is  a  great  book ;  it  can  not  be  called  a 
good  book.  There  are,  in  the  very  best 
sense,  good  things  in  it.  It  is  a  work  of 
remarkable  genius  ;  it  is  the  chief  produc¬ 
tion  of  its  distinguished  author,  and  he 
evidences  in  it  a  great  moral  advance  upon 
all  his  previous  works ;  but  there  are 
many  things  which  a  really  Christian  mind 
can  only  regard  as  defilements.  It  is  an 
epic  of  society,  and  the  author  designs  his 
chief  characters  to  be  the  eponyms  of  the 
ciiief  institutions  and  characters  of  the 
age.  liiit  all  the  morbid  passion  of  the 
author’s  nature  hurls  and  hurtles  through 
the  pages  of  the  book,  even  with  more 
vehemence,  we  believe,  than  through  any 
of  his  previous  works.  It  is  rather  a  bril¬ 
liant  than  a  beautiful  book ;  it  is  probably 
the  accumulated  thought  and  observation 
of  many  years — the  reflection  of  a  life. 
Much  in  it  is  beautiful  and  admirable,  but 
its  passions  arc  too  vehement  to  be,  in  the 
highest  sense,  strong,  and  its  life  is  too 
morbid,  bilious,  and  unhealthy  to  be  true. 
Referring  to  the  English  edition  and  trans¬ 
lation,  while  we  have  no  hesitation  in  ac¬ 
cording  to  it  the  merit  of  faithfulness,  we 
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could  wish  it  had  been  more  faithful,  and 
leas.  Some  slighter  things,  which  defile 
the  book,  might  have  been  omitted,  or 
have  received  a  rendering  more  in  unison 
with  our  English  ideas ;  for  great  as  is  the 
advance  of  the  work  upon  most  of  the 
cotemporaneous  literature  of  French  fic¬ 
tion,  it  would  bear  much  pruning ;  and 
there  are  man^  passages  and  scenes  we 
would  not  willingly  see  before  the  eyes  ot 
the  family.  While,  on  the  contrary,  the 
episode  on  prayer  and  on  monastic  institu¬ 
tions  is  representative  of  the  mind  of  the 
author,  and  where  so  many  less  noticeable 
episodes  are  retained,  certainly  these 
should  have  been.  Sometimes,  too,  we 
notice  passages  of  extraordinary  force  and 
power,  which  might  have  received  a  more 
forcible  rendering.  We  have,  however, 
been  glad  to  av^  ourselves  of  this  edition. 

We  should  have  been  still  more  pleased 
had  it  been  thoroughly  faithful.  We  can, 
however,  well  believe,  as  the  translator 
says,  that  it  is  no  child’s  play  to  translate 
a  work  like  Les  Miterahles,  which  is  stud¬ 
ded  with  antitheses  and  epigrams,  and  our 
thanks  are  hereby  Leartily  given  accord¬ 
ingly  for  the  result  of  the  task. 

M.  Victor  Hugo  has  been  a  prolific  ■ 

author,  compared  with  many  of  his  co-  - 

temporaries,  yet  he  is  incomparably  the 
first  modem  French  poet.  No  one  ap¬ 
proaches  him  in  power,  beauty,  or  splendor 
of  diction.  It  is  easy  to  find  innumerable 
pages  which  would  seem  to  condemn  thi.s 
verdict,  but  we  believe  the  criticism  is 
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just.  From  the  book  before  us  pages  of 
nonsense  could  be  quoted,  and  yet  he  is 
not  only  brilliant,  he  is  thonghful.  He  is 
now  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was  bom  at 
Besan^on,  in  1802,  and  his  life  has  been  a  j 
remarkably  checkered  one  —  a  romance, 
which  he  has  shadowed  out  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  Marius  in  Let  Miaerabks.  Finally,  we 
must  remember,  on  all  opinions  pronounced 
upon  him,  that  he  is  essentially  a  roman- 
cist,  in  opposition  to  the  classicist  school ; 
a  follower  not  of  Boileau,  but  of  Rabelais. 

M.  Hugo  has  produced  a  great  book, 
but  he  is  not  a  booR-maker  ;  the  book  looks 
like  the  result  of  years.  For  this  reason, 
too,  perhaps  it  seems  to  lack  form.  The 
method  the  writer  pursues  is  not  that  of 
a  nice,  neat,  and  graceful  order;  it  is 
massive,  shapeless,  and  amorphous.  There 
are  portions  which  seem  to  have  the  stamp 
of  individual  unity,  and  even  almost — 
which  we  should  think  in  any  case  a  rare 
thing  with  the  author  —  repose.  Thus, 
the  first  chapters  of  the  work,  the  portrait 
of  the  good  bishop,  M.  Myriel :  although 
their  connection  with  the  story  is  slight, 
or  would  seem  to  be  so,  we  could  not 
wish  that  most  delightful  portrait  away. 
Stores  of  thought  and  observation  are 
lavished  on  this  portrait.  We  may  say 
at  once  that  it  satisfies  as  a  portrait,  it 
does  not  satisfy  as  a  character.  The  good  1 
bishop,  like  many  other  acquaintances  of  { 
ours,  had  a  religion  very  beautiful  to  look 
at,  and  far  better  than  his  theology.  M. 
Hugo  is  a  great  believer  in  the  mythical 
in  character ;  he  is  great  in  apotheosis ; 
his  exaggerations  are  sublime  ;  but  still  he 
oilen  exaggerates.  N ay,  the  great  demerit 
of  this  Ixmk  is  its  impossibility.  It  claims 
this  notice  from  us,  not  bemuse  it  b  a 
singularly  powerful  fiction,  but  because  it 
professes  to  be  the  result  of  the  author’s 
thoughts  and  researches  upon  society  and 
the  age.  It  is  the  hbtory  of  the  unhappy  ; 
it  professes  to  deal  with  the  causes  of  so¬ 
cial  unhappiness.  The  author  says  the 
book  is  written  “  to  clear  up  and  to  com¬ 
bat  prejudices  in  France,  England,  and 
the  whole  world.”  In  this  he  is  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  that  is,  so  far  as  clearing  up.  He 
says : 

“  The  book  which  the  reader  has  before  him 
at  this  moment  is,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
in  its  entirety  and  its  details,  whatever  the  in- 
termittenoes,  exceptions,  and  short-comings 
may  be,  the  progress  from  evil  to  good,  from 
injustice  to  justice,  from  falsehood  to  truth, 
from  night  to  day,  from  appetite  to  conscience, 


from  corruption  to  Me,  from  bestiality  to  duty, 
from  hell  to  heaven^  and  from  nothingness  to 
Ood.  The  starting  point  is  matter,  the  ter¬ 
minus  the  soul ;  the  hydra  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  the  angel  at  tlie  end.” 

This  is  the  author’s  noble  estimate  of 
the  path  of  Providence,  the  path  of  the 
light  shining  brighter  and  brighter  to  the 
perfect  day ;  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that,  noble  as  the  design  is,  he  does,  in  a 
very  eminent  degree,  fulfill  his  design. 
Bad  however  as  society  is,  and  frightful 
as  is  its  injustice,  and  frightful  as  are  the 
injustices  and  inequ.alities  of  law  even  in 
our  own  country,  it  is  certain  that  thej^ 
are  overstated.  Law  against  the  indivi¬ 
dual  is  the  text  from  which  we  have  this 
eloquent  sermon.  We  said  that  the  char¬ 
acters  of  the  book  are,  the  chief  of  them, 
certainly  not  merely  epical,  they  are 
eponymical ;  they  are  vast  and  dilated 
forms  intended  to  embody  and  shadow 
forth  the  characteristics  of  a  whole  class. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  jierhaps,  to  take 
exception  to  the  dramatic  impossibility, 
the  want  of  the  true  human  proportion¬ 
ateness.  There  are  many  unhappy  ones 
who  move  more  or  less  prominently 
through  the  book ;  indeed,  true  to  its  ti¬ 
tle,  it  trails  the  garment  of  misery  over 
almost  every  page  ;  but  the  chief  of  the 
unhappy  ones  b  Jean  Valiean,  a  convict 
whom  society  had  sinned  against.  He 
stole  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  suffered  for  this 
crime,  and  for  repeated  attempts  to  es¬ 
cape,  nineteen  vears’  imprisonment  in  the 
galleys.  In  his  sympathetic  determina¬ 
tion  to  show  the  noble  wealth  of  charac¬ 
ter  which  society  and  law  crushes  beneath 
its  feet  in  its  scorn,  M.  Hugo  has  given, 
in  the  portrait  of  this  man,  a  being  more 
than  a  saint ;  more  than  saintly ;  a  saint 
with  the  strength  of  an  archangel.  Ho 
leaves  the  prison  a  mere  ruflian,  however 
innocent  when  he  entered  ;  he  is  capable 
of  any  deed  of  darkness ;  and  he  is  con¬ 
verted  through  the  saintly  benevolence  of 
the  bishop ;  but  novelists  weave  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  circumstances  after  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  their  own  minds,  and  in  the  obsta¬ 
cles  which  retard  the  return  of  the  con- 
^  vict  to  society  there  is  a  complicity  of 
circumstances  such  as  never  could  meet. 
M.  Hugo  has  ever,  in  all  his  writings, 
somewhat  ofiended  the  finer  tastes  and 
sensibilities,  by  the  introduction  of  char¬ 
acters  who  attach  themselves  to  the  read¬ 
er  08  much  by  the  revolt  they  create  in 
his  moral  nature,  as  by  the  evolution  of 
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KOine  extraordinary  development  of  char-  benevolence,  and  fiistidiousneases  of  con- 
acter.  Jean  Valjean  creates  few  such  im-  science,  which  do  not  always  awaken  our 
pressions.  From  the  moment  of  his  con-  sensibility,  is  M.  Hugo’s  eponym  of  the 
version,  through  every  scene  of  the  book,  possibilities  of  crime  and  ignorance  alike 
he  is  sublime.  M.  Hugo  looks  into  the  in  degradation  and  restoration,  in  despair 
deepest  dens  of  social  life.  He  listens  to  and  in  hope. 

the  De  Profundis  which  cries  from  M.  Hugo  has  seen  another  thing,  right 
thence ;  he  sees  the  helpless,  hopeless  ab-  or  wrong,  in  his  impressions  of  it.  He 
jeotness  of  utter  poverty  ;  he  sees  how  it  sees  Law,  a  thing  of  mere  duty,  without 
is  cut  off  from  protection,  and  from  light  sympathy',  without  conscience ;  the  dark 
and  education  ;  he  sees  the  deep-settled  angel,  witliout  a  wing  to  protect,  and  only 
gloom  of  ignorance  M'hich  covers  with  its  |  a  sword  to  strike,  hard,  cruel,  rather  op- 
gross  darkness  the  multitudes ;  he  sees  :  pressive  than  regulative ;  cunning  man- 
how  slight  the  chances  of  such  poverty  hunter,  a  disciplined  beast,  a  well-be- 
and  ignorance  are  against  the  despotism  haved  bloodhound,  set  to  uphold  authori- 
of  wealth  and  capital  and  mere  arbitrary  '  ties,  and  to  administer,  with  no  thought 
law  ;  he  sees  how  near  such  darkness  is  j  of  right,  indeed,  M'ith  no  thought  at  all ; 
to  the  j.ail ;  he  sees  how  the  souls  of  mul-  without  the  capacity  of  reverence  or  ad- 
titudes  are  altogether  insensible  to  the  miration ;  blind  and  de.af  to  every  thing 
voice  and  the  alarms  of  conscience  ;  but  except  “  It  is  written  substituting  for 
even  when  the  voice  has  been  heard,  he  virtue  respectability,  and  fetters  for  prin- 
sees  how'  impossible  it  is  even— strength,  ciples.  T^is  is  M.  Hugo’s  idea  of  law  in 
conscience,  and  intelligence  in  close  co-  general  as  administered  by  magistrates 
j)artnership  in  the  character — to  emanci-  and  judges,  and  he  has  embodied  and 
pate  from  the  evil  conditions  which  socie-  eponymized  these  impressions  in  the  char- 
ty  imposes  on  its  victims.  We  believe  acter  of  the  evil  genius  of  the  book.  Ja¬ 
il.  Hugo  has  over-colored  his  picture,  and  Vart  the  Police  Inspector.  Our  ideas  on 
overstated  his  ease ;  but  he  believes  that  these  matters  would  differ,  we  believe, 
in  the  heart  of  the  criminal  lurk  the  capa-  materially  from  those  of  M.  Hugo  :  that 
cities  for  great  deeds  of  good :  they  need  j  which  to  him  would  be  the  social  rule,  we 
not  so  much  fostering  as  really  awaken-  should  reg.ard  as  the  social  exception, 
ing ;  but  even  awakened,  the  man  on  Crime,  we  l)elieve,  to  be  not  certainly  so 
whom  society  has,  however  unjustly,  set  tractable  and  tamable  a  l)east  as  our  an¬ 
ils  brand,  society  never  forgives.  He  has  thor  regards  it.  Education  is  not  the 
received  all  these  impressions,  and  Val-  best,  the  oldest,  or  the  latest  gospel.  We 
jean,  drawn  with  all  the  boldness  and  Ti-  have  little  doubt  that  law  is  m  many  sec- 
tanic  strength  of  which  M.  Hugo  is  capa-  tions  of  its  operation  entirely  upon  a 
ble,  is  the  epical  presentation  of  all  these  wrong  track ;  but  we  should  like,  in  such 
observations  and  thoughts.  Perhaps  in  a  work  as  this,  to  feel  altogether  another 
the  development  of  this  extraordinary  pulse  beating  in  the  book.  Evil  is  not, 
cliaracter  the  reader  will  not  find  much  to  we  venture  to  believe,  an  undeveloped 
object.  The  story  of ^  the  ride  to  ^  the  quality  of  good ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  the 
court  of  Arras,  in  which  Jean  Valjean,  earth  or  soil  on  which  it  is  necessary  good 
who  has  risen  to  be  mayor  of  his  town,  should  grow.  The  work  professes  to  be 
suddenly  appears  to  surrender  himself  to  Christian  in  its  theory,  but  we  trace  in  it 
justice,  to  save  from  false  imprisonment  little,  if  any  thing,  beyond  the  crudities  of 
another  arrested  from  some  resemblance  Deism.  We  must  believe,  therefore,  that 
to  him ;  this  is  narrated  wdth  extraordi-  the  author  has  not  touched  the  real  spring 
nary  and  most  graphic  vigor.  It  truly  of  moral  delinquency — has  failed  to  com- 
realizes  the  striking  designation  of  the  prehend  either  the  fact  of  crime  and  its 
chapter,  “  A  Tempest  under  a  Skull,”  in  cause,  or  the  nature  of  law.  We  do  not, 
all  the  successive  adventures  of  the  story,  therefore,  at  all  think  of  this  book  that  it 
through  hair-breadth  and  quite  impossible  is,  what  evidently  the  author  would  re¬ 
escapes  :  the  martyr  convict,  learning  for-  gard  it  as  being,  a  philosophy  of  society  ; 
tituae  and  resignation  before  the  King  of  but  it  is  a  brilliant  photograph,  a  stereo- 
martyrs,  while  he  commands  the  homage  scopic  view  of  society  in  Paris.  Humor 
of  the  reader  ;  as  one  of  the  most  effect-  is  not  our  author’s  forte^  nor  even  satire, 
ive  delineations  of  fiction,  amidst  hero-  Ilis  .adventures  in  this  way  seldom  rise 
isms,  and  self-denials,  and  munificences  of  beyond  a  grave  and  haughty  irony  of  ex- 
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pre8»;ion.  Yet  in  the  portrait  of  Gavroche, 
one  of  the  gamins  of  Paris,  he  has  evi¬ 
denced  humor,  the  almost  solitary  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  power  in  this  direction. 
With  a  bold,  and  strong,  and  most  OTaph- 
ic  pencil,  he  sketches  Paris — old  Paris; 
and  in  his  exile  he  turns  with  fond  and  af¬ 
fectionate  regret  to  the  regions  which  he 
knows  have  all  vanished  beneath  that  spell 
of  transformation  to  which  we  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers  a  short  time  since. 
We  have  again  another  series  of  those 
dark  pictures  which  fascinated  the  eye  in 
Xotre  Dame.  Victor  Hugo  is  the  poet 
of  Paris ;  he  piles  upon  the  city  of  his  af¬ 
fections  every  term  of  exaggeration ;  he 
dwells  upon  the  beauties,  and  even  the 
deformities  of  the  city,  for  they  are  not 
deformities  to  him,  with  a  lover’s  passion 
and  a  lover’s  eye.  Paris  is  the  Mecca  of 
his  idolatry ;  it  is  his  Israel,  his  Athens, 
his  Jerusalem,  his  Florence,  his  Rome. 
Every  aspect  of  its  history  is  venerable  to 
him :  its  revolutions  and  the  stories  of  its 
barricades  stir  him  with  immense  thoughts 
and  emotions.  We  read  all  this,  and  en¬ 
joy  it,  and  pardon  it.  To  us  it  all  seems 
most  ludicrous.  The  terms  in  which  the 
old  city  are  lauded  would  be  terms  of  ex¬ 
aggeration  to  adopt  for  the  whole  planet 
of  which  Paris  forms  a  part.  It  is  clear 
that  to  M.  Hugo,  as  to  most  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  the  earth  was  created  that  France 
might  be  manifested,  and  France  was 
manifested  that  Paris  might  be  glorified. 

Several  of  the  more  subsidiary  portraits 
are  given  with  all  the  poet’s  extraordina- 
ry  vigor:  M.  Gillenormand,  the  royalist 
of  the  old  school,  and  with  at  least  equal 
|)ower,  yet  with  a  very  different  kind  of 
I)owcr,  the  ex-conventionalist  and  suppos¬ 
ed  regicide  hermit  and  outcast.  Many  of 
these  distinct  studies  are  hung  up  through¬ 
out  the  volumes.  Some  not  so  admira¬ 
ble,  and  some,  however  true  they  may  be 
to  life  and  to  M.  Hugo’s  knowledge  and 
experience,  very  disgusting.  Some  ap¬ 
pear  and  vanish,  and  we  see  them  no 
more.  They  influence  the  destinies  of  the 
creatures  they  have  touched,  and  cursed, 
and  forsaken.  Thus  of  M.  Tholonly6s, 
whose  sins  and  dissipation  move  the 
springs  of  the  book.  We  only  see  him  for 
a  few  pages,  and  then,  “  We  shall  have  no 
further  occasion  to  speak  of  M.  Felix  Tho-  j 
lotnyes.  We  will  merely  say  that  twenty  i 
Years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Phi- 1 
iippe,  he  was  a  stout  country  lawyer,  in- 1 
fluential  and  rich,  a  sensible  elector,  and  a 


very  strict  juror,  but  always  a  man  ot 
pleasure.”  That  twenty  years  later  is 
the  critical  point  in  the  story.  Meantime, 
M.  Felix  Tholomyes  has  laid  a  substantial 
foundation  for  a  broken  heart,  and  misery 
and  ruin,  in  the  life  of  Fantine,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  mother  of  Cosette,  and  having  done 
this,  he  vanishes  in  this  graceful  way  from 
the  reader’s  vision.  It  may  be  feared  that 
all  this  is  sufficiently  life-like. 

Certainly  the  book  is  well  named  The 
Unhappy.  We  have  already  said  the 
reader  moves  constantly  in  the  shadow  of 
the  night.  The  night  is  the  theory  M. 
Hugo  forms  of  life.  He  is  not  the  first, 
by  many  long  ages,  who  proclaims  the 
disconsolateness  of  the  human  soul.  Such 
thoughts,  so  profoundly  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed,  command  our  veneration  at  all 
times.  However  held,  they  are  far  holier 
and  far  higher  than  the  slipshod  sensations 
of  tbe  epicurean  or  the  indifferent. 

“  Let  us  take  compassion  on  the  chastised,  for 
alas  I  who  are  we  ourselves?  who  am  I,  who 
am  speaking  to  you?  who  arc  you,  who  are 
listening  to  me  ?  whence  do  we  come  ?  and  is  it 
quite  sure  that  we  did  nothing  before  we  were 
?  The  earth  is  not  without  a  retemhlanee 
to  a  jail,  and  who  knows  whether  man  is  not  the 
tieket-of-leate  of  Divine  justice  f  If  we  look  at 
life  closely,  we  find  it  so  made,  that  there  is 
punishment  every  where  to  be  seen.  Are  you 
what  is  called  a  happy  man  ?  Well,  you  are  sad 
every  day,  and  each  of  them  has  its  great  grief 
or  small  anxiety.  Yesterday,  you  trembled  for 
a  health  which  is  dear  to  you,  to-day  you  arc 
frightened  about  your  own,  to-morrow  it  will  be 
a  momentary  anxiety,  and  the  day  ailer  the 
diatribe  of  a  calumniator,  and  the  day  after  that 
again  the  misfortune  of  some  friend ;  then  tbe 
weather,  then  something  broken  or  lost,  or  a 
pleasure  for  which  your  conscience  and  your 
backbone  reproach  you ;  or,  another  time,  the 
progress  of  public  affairs,  and  we  do  not  take 
into  account  heart-pangs.  And  so  it  goes  on  ; 
one  cloud  is  di8.«ipated,  another  forms,  and  there 
is  hardly  one  day  in  one  hundred  of  real  joy 
and  bright  sunshine.  And  you  are  one  of  that 
small  number  who  are  happy  :  as  for  other 
men,  the  stagnation  of  night  is  around  them. 
Reflecting  minds  rarely  use  the  expressions  the 
happy  and  the  unhappy,  for  in  this  world,  which 
is  evidently  the  vestibule  of  another,  there  are 
no  happy  beings.  The  true  human  division  is 
into  the  luminous  and  tbe  dark.  To  diminish 
the  number  of  the  dark,  and  augment  that  of 
the  luminous,  is  the  object,  and  that  is  why  we 
cry  :  ‘  Instruction  and  learning !’  Learning  to 
read  is  lighting  the  flire,  and  every  syllabic 
spelt  is  a  spark.  When  we  say  light,  however, 
we  do  not  necessarily  mean  light ;  for  men  suf¬ 
fer  in  light,  and  excess  of  light  bums.  Flame 
is  the  enemy  of  the  wings,  and  to  burn  without 
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ct'oslng  to  fly  is  the  prodigy  of  genius.  When 
you  know  and  when  you  lore  you  will  still  suf¬ 
fer,  for  the  day  is  bom  in  tears,  and  the  lumi¬ 
nous  weep,  be  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those  in 
darkness.” 

But  our  readers  will  not  only  ask,  Is 
this  all  of  life  ? — they  will  declare  that  this 
is  not  all ;  and  especially  they  will  be  at 
issue  with  our  author  as  to  his  receipt  for 
happiness.  Alas !  it  is  very  true,  learning 
is  still  only  the  light  by  which  man  more 
distinctly  reads  the  intelligence  of  his  ow'n 
unhappiness.  It  is  the  repetition  of  the 
old  truth.  To  be  absolutely  happy  is  im¬ 
possible  while  man  is  the  creature  of  con¬ 
ditions  ;  and  it  is  true  that  even  Christian¬ 
ity  gives  the  patience  in  which  the  believer 
possesses  his  soul.  The  incomplete  and 
the  imperfect  must  ever  be  subject  to  the 
gusts  of  unhappiness,  and  even  of  misery. 
But  the  Christian  believer,  he  has  the 
consciousness  which  is  rest.  Experience 
worketh  hope,  lie  sets  his  foot  upon 
Divine  certainties,  and  he  says,  I  stand 
here,  and  I  am  happy.  There  are  not 
wanting  passages  of  great  beauty,  in  which 
this  also  seems  to  be  the  teaching  of  M.- 
Hugo.  But  will  our  readers  go  with  him 
in  his  teaching?  Seriously  he  seems  to 
preach  that  all  life,  that  our  life,  is  expia¬ 
tion.  The  great,  and  fruitful,  and  danger¬ 
ous  doctrine  of  Romanism  is  very  plainly 
exhibited  in  the  following  otherwise  most 
beautiful  passage,  describing  Jean  Val- 
jean’s  refuge  in  the  convent  of  Little  Pio- 
pus.  The  extract  is  lengthy.  It  will 
illustrate  the  frequent  beauty  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  style : 

TBB  PRISON  AND  TUK  CONVKNT. 

”  God  has  his  inscrutable  designs,  and  the 
convent  contributed,  like  Cusette,  to  maintain 
and  complete  the  Bishop’s  work  in  Jean  Val- 
jean.  It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  sides  of  vir¬ 
tue  leads  to  pride,  and  there  is  a  bridge  built 
there  by  the  demon.  Jean  Valjean  was  perhaps 
unconsciously  very  near  this  bridge  when  Pro¬ 
vidence  threw  him  into  the  convent  of  the  Little 
Piepus.  So  long  as  he  had  only  compared 
himself  with  the  Bishop,  he  had  found  himself 
unworthy,  and  had  been  humble,  but  for  some 
time  past  he  had  been  beginning  to  compare 
himself  with  men,  and  pride  was  growing  up. 
Who  knows  whether  he  might  not  have  end^ 
by  gently  returning  to  hatred  ? 

”  The  convent  checked  him  on  this  slope  ;  it 
was  the  second  place  of  captivity  which  he  had 
seen.  In  his  youth,  in  what  had  been  to  him 
the  commencement  of  life,  and  again  very  re¬ 
cently,  he  had  seen  another,  a  frightful  spot,  a 
terrible  spot,  whose  severities  had  ever  appeared 


to  him  to  be  the  iniquity  of  justice  and  the 
crime  of  the  law.  At  the  present  day  after  the 
hulks  he  saw  the  convent,  and  reflecting  that  he 
bad  been  a  member  of  the  galleys,  and  was  now, 
so  to  speak,  a  spectator  of  the  convent,  be 
anxiously  confronted  them  in  his  thoughts. 

”  At  times  he  leant  on  his  spade,  and  fell  into 
a  profound  reverie.  He  recalled  bis  old  com¬ 
rades  ;  how  wretched  they  were  I  They  rose 
at  dawn  and  worked  till  night ;  they  were  scarce 
granted  time  to  sleep ;  they  lay  down  on  camp- 
beds,  and  were  only  allowed  mattresses  two 
inches  thick ;  their  rooms  were  only  warmed 
in  the  severest  months  of  the  year;  they  were 
dressed  in  hideous  red  jackets ;  they  were  allow¬ 
ed,  as  an  indulgence,  canvas  trowsers  in  the 
great  heat,  and  a  woolen  bandage  on  their  back 
in  the  severe  cold;  they  only  ate  meat  and 
drank  wine  when  they  worked  on  fatigue  par- 
I  ties ;  they  lived  without  names,  solely  designat- 
I  ed  by  numbers,  lowerftig  their  eyes,  lowering 
their  voice,  with  shorn  hair,  under  the  stick, 
and  in  disgrace. 

“Then  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  beings 
whom  be  had  before  him.  These  beings  also 
lived  with  cropped  hair,  downcast  eyes,  and  a 
low  voice,  not  in  disgrace,  but  amid  the  mockery 
of  the  world,  and  if  their  backs  were  not  bruised 
by  a  stick,  their  shoulders  were  lacerated  by 
the  discipline.  Their  names  had  vanished  too 
among  human  beings,  and  they  only  existed 
under  severe  appellations.  They  never  ate 
meat  nor  drank  wine;  they  often  remained 
without  food  till  night ;  they  were  dressed,  not 
in  a  red  jacket,  but  in  a  black  woolen  pall, 
heavy  in  summer  and  light  in  winter,  and  were 
unable  to  reduce  it  or  add  to  it  at  all,  and 
they  wore  for  six  months  in  the  year  serge 
chemises,  which  caused  them  a  fever.  They 
slept  not  in  rooms  warmed  merely  in  the  severe 
cold,  but  in  cells  in  which  fires  were  never  kin¬ 
dled  ;  they  slept  not  on  mattresses  two  inches 
thick,  but  on  straw ;  lastly,  they  were  not  even 
allowed  to  sleep ;  every  night,  after  a  day  of 
labor,  they  were  compelled  to  got  up,  dress 
themselves,  and  go  and  pray  in  a  freezing  dark 
chapel,  with  their  knees  upon  the  stones.  On 
certain  days,  moreover,  each  of  these  beings 
was  oblig^,  in  turn,  to  remain  for  twelve  hours 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  with  her  arms  extended 
like  a  cross. 

“  The  former  were  men  ;  the  latter  were  wo¬ 
men.  What  hid  the  men  done?  They  had  rob¬ 
bed,  violated,  plundered,  killed,  assassinated. 
They  were  bandits,  forgers,  poisoners,  incen¬ 
diaries,  murderers,  and  parricides.  What  had 
these  women  done?  Nothing.  On  one  side, 
brigandage  and  fraud,  cozening,  violence,  lu¬ 
bricity,  homicide,  every  sort  of  sacrilege,  every 
variety  of  crime:  on  the  other,  only  one  thing 
— innocence,  perfect  innocence,  which  was  still 
attached  to  the  earth  by  virtue,  and  already  at¬ 
tached  to  heaven  by  holiness.  One  side,  con¬ 
fessions  of  crimes  made  in  a  whisper :  on  the 
other,  confessions  of  faults  made  aloud.  And 
what  crimes,  and  what  faults  I  On  one  side 
miasmas,  on  the  other  an  ine&ble  perfume ;  on 
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one  side  a  moral  pestilence,  closely  guarded, 
held  down  by  cannon  and  slowly  devouring  its 
plague-sufferers ;  on  the  other,  a  chaste  kindling 
of  all  the  souls  on  the  same  hearth.  There 
darkness,  here  shadow,  but  a  shadow  full  of 
light,  and  light  full  of  radiance. 

“  They  were  two  places  of  slavery,  but  in  the 
former  there  was  a  posdble  deliverance,  a  con¬ 
stantly  visible  legal  limit,  and  beside,  escape — 
in  the  second  perpetuity,  the  only  hope  l^ing 
that  gleam  of  liberty  which  men  call  death, 
upon  the  extreme  horizon.  In  the  former 
people  were  only  held  by  chains,  in  the  latter 
by  faith.  What  emerged  from  the  former  ?  An 
immense  curse,  gnashing  of  teeth,  hatred,  des¬ 
perate  wickedness,  a  cry  of  rage  against  human 
society,  and  sarcasms  hurled  at  heaven.  What 
issued  from  the  latter?  Blessings,  love.  And  in 
these  two  places,  which  were  so  similar,  and  yet 
so  varying,  these  two  so  different  species  of  be¬ 
ings  accomplished  the  same  work  of  expiation. 

Jean  Valjean  perfectly  understood  the  ex¬ 
piation  of  the  former,  as  personal,  but  he  did 
not  understand  the  expiation  of  the  others,  of 
these  creatures  who  were  without  reproach  or 
stain,  and  he  asked  himself  with  trembling: 
Expiation  for  what  ?  A  voice  answered  in  his 
conscience,  the  most  divine  proof  of  human 
generosity.  Expiation  for  others. 

“  Here  we  lay  aside  any  and  every  personal 
theory ;  we  are  only  the  narrator,  we  are  stand¬ 
ing  in  Jean  Valjean’s  place,  and  transferring  his 
impressions,  lie  had  before  his  eyes  the  sub¬ 
lime  summit  of  abnegation,  the  highest  pin¬ 
nacle  of  possible  virtue,  that  innocence  which 
forgives  men  their  fault^  and  expiates  them  in 
their  place  ;  servitude  endured,  torture  accepted, 
punishment  demanded  by  souls  which  have  not 
sinned,  that  they  may  absolve  souls  which  have 
erred  ;  the  love  of  humanity  swallowed  up  in 
the  love  of  Qod,  hut  remaining  distinct  and 
suppliant  in  it;  gentle,  feeble  beings  who  have 
the  wretchedness  of  those  who  are  punished 
and  the  smile  of  those  who  are  rewarded. 

“  And  he  remembered  that  he  had  dared  to 
complain.  He  often  rose  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  listen  to  the  grateful  song  of  these 
innocent  creatures,  weighed  down  by  severity, 
and  his  blood  ran  cold  when 'he  thought  that 
men  who  w’ere  justly  chastised  only  raised  their 
voices  to  Heaven  to  blaspheme,  and  that  he, 
wretch  as  he  was,  had  threatened  God.  It  was 
a  striking  thing,  which  made  him  reflect  deeply, 
and  imagine  it  a  warning  of  Providence,  that  all 
the  things  he  had  done  to  escape  from  the  other 
place  of  expiation,  such  as  climbing  walls,  diffi¬ 
culties,  dangerous  adventures,  and  risks  of 
death,  he  had  gone  through  again,  in  entering 
the  present  place.  Was  it  a  symbol  of  his 
destiny  ? 

This  house  was  a  prison  too,  and  bore  a 
mournful  likeness  to  the  other  abode  from 
which  he  had  fled,  and  yet  he  had  never  had 
such  an  idea  here.  He  saw  again  the  bars,  bolts, 
and  iron  bars,  to  guard  whom  ?  Angels.  The 
lofty  walls  which  he  had  seen  around  tigers  he 
saw  again  around  lambs. 
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I  “It  was  a  place  of  expiation,  and  not  of 
I  punishment,  and  yet  it  was  even  more  austere, 

I  gloomy,  and  pitiless  than  the  other.  These  vir- 
i  gins  were  more  harshly  bowed  than  the  galley- 
I  slaves :  a  rough,  cold  wind,  the  wind  which  had 
chilled  his  youtli,  blew  through  the  barred  and 
!  padlock  cage  of  the  vultures ;  but  a  sharper 
I  and  more  painful  wind  passed  through  the  cotes 
of  these  doves. 

I  “  Why  was  this  ? 

!  “  When  he  thought  of  these  things,  all  within 

him  bowed  down  before  this  mystery  of  sub¬ 
limity.  In  these  meditations  pride  vanished  : 

!  be  felt  himself  insignificant,  and  wept  many 
I  times :  all  that  had  entered  his  life  during  the 
I  past  six  months,  led  him  back  to  the  Bishop’s 
i  holy  Injunctions— Cosette  by  love,  the  convent 
by  humility. 

“  At  times  in  those  hours  of  the  night  when 
the  garden  was  deserted,  he  might  have  been 
seen  kneeling  in  front  of  that  window  through 
;  which  he  had  gazed  on  the  night  of  his  arrival, 
turned  toward  the  spot  where  he  knew  that  the 
sister  who  was  making  reparation  was  prostrated 
in  prayer.  Ho  pray^  thus  kneeling  before  this 
I  sister — it  seemed  as  if  he  dared  not  kneel  di¬ 
rectly  to  God. 

!  “  All  that  surrounded  him,  this  peaceful  gar¬ 

den,  these  fragrant  flowers,  these  children  utter- 
<  ing  merry  cries,  these  grave  and  simple  women, 

,  these  silent  cloisters,  slowly  penetrated  him, 

!  and  gradually  his  soul  was  composed  of  silence 
;  like  this  cloister,  of  perfume  like  these  flowers, 

!  of  peace  like  this  garden,  of  simplicity  like  these 
women,  and  of  joy  like  these  children.  And 
then  he  thought  bow  two  houses  of  God  had  in 
I  turn  received  him  at  the  two  critical  moments 
I  of  his  life,  the  first  when  all  doors  were  closed 
j  and  human  society  repulsed  him,  the  second  at 
I  tlie  moment  when  human  society  was  beginning 
j  to  bunt  him  down  again,  and  the  hulks  were 
yawning  for  him ;  and  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  former,  he  would  have  fallen  hack  into 
'  crime,  and  but  for  the  latter,  into  punishment. 

!  All  his  heart  melted  into  gratitude,  and  be  loved 
more  and  more.” 

I  Very  beautiful,  but  utterly  false,  we  be- 
j  lieve,  and  dangerous.  And  again  we  are 
I  at  issue  with  M.  Hugo,  when  he  says : 

I 

1  “  Destroy  the  cave.  Ignorance,  and  you  de- 

I  stroy  the  mole.  Crime.  Let  us  condense  in  a 
j  few  words  a  portion  of  what  we  have  just  writ- 
I  ten.  The  social  evil  is  darkness ;  humanity  is 
'  identity,  for  all  men  are  of  the  same  clay,  and 
’  in  this  nether  world,  at  least,  there  is  no  dif- 
i  ference  in  predestination ;  we  are  the  same 
shadow  before,  the  same  flesh  during,  and  the 
same  a.shes  afterward:  but  ignorance,  mixed 
with  the  human  paste,  blackens  it,  and  this  in¬ 
curable  blackness  enters  man  and  becomes  Evil 
there.” 

Ignorance  and  crime  are  both  evil 
fruits  themselves  of  that  which  is  lower ; 
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and  this,  in  the  course  of  the  reading  of 
tliese  volumes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
member,  because  there  is  so  much  that 
looks  truly  Christian  in  the  book.  It  is  a 
noble  production  of  genius,  but  it  is  deist- 
ical  or  pantheistical  after  alL  No,  know¬ 
ledge  will  not  accomplish  all.  Even  in 
these  volumes,  which  point  to  the  cure  of 
the  ills  of  society,  how  much  there  is 
against  which  purity  exclaims  aloud, 
while  that  Providence  wdiich  M.  Hugo 
preaches  is  of  a  very  doubtful  character, 
(lod  is  a  name  so  frequently  used  in  the 
course  of  the  pages,  is  used  so  lightly  and 
recklessly,  that  we  often  feel  that  there  is 
the  infraction  of  that  great  command: 

“  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain.”  We  hear  the 
rustle  and  the  rush  of  wings,  but  it  is  im- 
|>ersonal  power  which  surrounds  the  vic¬ 
tims  ;  and  thus  throughout  the  book,  for 
all  these  imhappy  ones — for  convent  nuns 
|)erforming  their  melancholy  expiations ; 
for  the  outcast  of  men  paying  back  the 
iiersecution  and  the  curse  of  society  in 
blessings  and  benefactions ;  for  the  lone¬ 
ly',  disappointed,  suffering  hearts,  poor, 
iitinamed,  and  despised ;  for  criminals 
wedged  in  the  blackness  of  their  dens, 
only  coming  forth  upon  some  errands  of 
cunning  or  cruelty — for  all  these,  while 
there  are  words  which  run  warm  along 
the  blood,  there  is  only  that  which  chills 
.and  shivers  the  soul. 

Ilis  religion  is  the  religion  of  the  So¬ 
cialist,  or  little  more  than  this  ;  and  there 
is  no  place,  apparently,  in  it  for  Divine 
gr.ace,  and  for  the  ordinances  and  sacra¬ 
ments  of  religion  ;  while  conscience  is  not 
kindled  or  quickened  by'  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  by  sacrifice.  Christ  is  a  great  martyr 
to  imitate,  not  the  ever-living,  loving  Sac¬ 
rifice  for  sin.  “  I  was  pr:u’ing  to  the 
Martyr  up  there,”  says  Jean  V  aljean,  “  for 
the  martyr  down  here,  he  mentally 
added.’’ 

It  may  seem  strange  to  apply  such  tests 
to  a  work  of  fiction,  but,  indeed,  the 
work  is  of  the  highest  in  invention,  and  it 
demands  the  highest  tests. 

The  work  should  have  been  printed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  separate  the  numer¬ 
ous  historical  episodes,  w’hich  have  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  story,  from  the  current  of 
the  story.  The  author  tells  with  vigor, 
and  great  and  rich  interest,  the  tales  of 
revolutions  and  barricades,  the  story  of 
Waterloo,  and  the  rise  of  Louis  Philippe. 
In  all  these  descriptions,  the  writer  as¬ 


sumes  that  tone  of  immense  and  ridicu¬ 
lous  exaggeration  in  which  French  writers 
must  express  themselves,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  write  history  ;  and  espe¬ 
cially  this  is  the  case  when  Napoleon  I. 
becomes  the  subject  of  the  writer’s  grand¬ 
iloquence  ;  and  yet,  perhaps  the  most  se¬ 
vere  thing  ever  said  of  Napoleon  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  one  of  innumerable  brilliant 
epigrams  strewn  so  lavishly  through  these 
volumes.  He  is  described  as  “Robes¬ 
pierre  on  horseback,”  and  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  is  favored  by  another:  “On 
June  18th,  1815,  Robespierre  on  horse¬ 
back  was  thrown.” 

In  fine,  the  book  is  W’onderful.  We 
may  say  that,  and  still  be  far  enough  from 
regarding  it  as  either  true  or  healthful.  It 
is  full  of  wisdom,  but  as  a  book  it  is  not 
wi.se.  Our  readers  are  all  well  acqu,ainted 
with  the  author’s  painting.  John  Brown, 
that  marvelous  horror,  that  ghastly 
blackness,  that  dim  gallows  and  suspend¬ 
ed  victim,  faintly  looming  out  of  the  dark¬ 
ness,  like  the  hull  of  some  wrecked  ship, 
seen  by  night,  night,  thick  night ;  no  city', 
no  form,  a  gibbet  only,  and  a  gibbeted 
fonn;  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  man  lives 
in  that  bold  and  hideous,  but  truthful 
dream.  A  similar  impression  is  produced 
on  the  mind  by  Xes  Miserablea :  it  is  also 
a  picture  of  the  night  of  the  world,  and 
has  through  the  night  the  figures  move 
like  the  hideous  or  beautiful  but  griefful 
specters ;  in  the  center  the  gibbet  of  law, 
and  the  victim  strangled  upon  it.  The 
artist  seems  to  be  one  to  whom  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  just.  He  is  generous  to 
one  class,  but  he  is  unjust  to  another.  He 
perhaps  throws  his  whole  picture  and  all 
its  characters  too  much  into  the  shade. 
We  acknowledge  the  individual  truth  in 
most  of  the  portraits:  the  selfishness  of 
Gillenorraand,  the  criminality  of  Thenar- 
dier,  the  hardness  of  Javert,  the  ingrati¬ 
tude  of  Cosette,  the  injustice  of  the  town 
of  M.  sur  M.  ;  w'e  acknowledge  the 
wretchedness  of  Fan  tine,  the  wo  of  Val- 
I  jean ;  but  when  we  have  acknowledged 
all  this,  we  still  feel  that  the  impression 
produced  is  unjust:  there  is  something 
more ;  and  our  author  has  failed  to  suf¬ 
fuse  his  picture  in  that  soil  light  which 
surrounds  all  human  existences,  nay,  all 
existence.  He  succeeds  in  imparting  to 
the  spirit  of  the  reader  the  spirit  of  the 
book.  It  is  impossible  for  any  reader  of 
sensibility  to  travel  through  it  without 
partaking  of  the  profound  wretchedness 
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which  it  labor*  so  succ-essfully  to  de¬ 
scribe. 

We  will  not  lay  down  the  volumes  with¬ 
out  presenting  to  our  readers  some  illus¬ 
trative  extracts  which  may  also  give  some 

aht  into  the  mental  wealth  of  the 

TBS  Lira  or  FAITH. 

“  Once,  however,  he  seemed  more  dreamy 
than  usual,  while  Madame  de  Ld  was  repeating 
all  the  details  of  their  successions  and  *  hopes.’ 
She  broke  off  somewhat  impatiently:  ‘Good 
gracious,  cousin,’  she  said,  ‘  what  are  you  think¬ 
ing  about?’  ‘  I  am  thinking,’  said  the  Bishop, 

‘  of  something  singular,  which,  if  my  memory 
is  right,  U  in  St  Au^stine.  Place  your  Kopea 
in  man  to  whom  it  t$  impotaible  to  auoceed.'  ” 

CHAKITT. 

“  He  never  condemned  any  thing  hastily,  or 
without  taking  the  circumstances  into  calcula¬ 
tion.  He  would  say :  Let  ua  look  at  the  road  hy 
which  the  fault  haa  paaaed.” 

THR  COURAGE  OF  FAITH. 

“  It  came  about  that  a  worthy  cure — I  forget 
whether  it  were  he  of  Couloubroux,  or  he  of 
Pompierry  —  thought  proper  to  ask  him  one 
day,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Madame 
Magliore,  whether  Monsiegneur  was  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  was  not  acting  to  some  extent  im¬ 
prudently  by  leaving  his  door  open  day  and 
night  for  any  who  liked  to  enter,  and  if  he  did 
not  fear  lest  some  misfortune  might  happen  in 
a  house  so  poorly  guarded.  The  Bishop  tapped 
his  shoulder  with  gentle  gravity,  and  said  to 
him:  'Nisi  Dominus  custodierit  domum,  in 
vanum  vigilant  qui  custodiunt  earn.’ 

“  Then  he  spoke  of  something  else.  He  was 
fond  of  saying,  too :  ‘  There  is  the  priest’s  bra¬ 
very  as  well  as  that  of  the  Colonel  of  Dragoons. 
The  only  thing  is  that  ours  must  be  quiet^  ” 

THE  SOLITUDE  OF  BISHOP  mTRIEL. 

“At  times,  even  at  an  advanced  hour  of 
night,  if  the  old  maids  were  not  asleep,  they 
heard  him  slowly  pacing  the  walks.  He  was 
then  alone  with  himself,  contemplative,  peace¬ 
ful,  adoring,  comparing  the  serenity  of  his  heart 
with  that  of  ether,  affected  in  the  darkness  by 
the  visible  splendor  of  the  constellations,  and 
the  invisible  splendor  of  God,  and  opening  his 
soul  to  thoughts  which  fall  firom  the  unknown. 
At  such  moments,  offering  up  his  heart  at  the 
hour  when  the  nocturnal  flowers  offer  up  their 
perfumes,  he  could  not  have  said  himself,  pos¬ 
sibly,  what  was  passing  in  his  mind;  but  he 
felt  something  fly  out  of  him  and  something 
descend  into  him. 

“  He  dreamed  of  the  grandeur  and  presence 
of  God ;  of  future  eternity,  that  strange  myste¬ 
ry  ;  of  past  eternity,  that  even  stranger  mystery; 


of  all  the  infinites  which  buried  themselves  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  in  all  directions;  and  without 
seeking  to  comprehend  the  incomprehensible,  he 
gazed  at  it  He  did  not  study  God ;  he  was 
dazzled  by  him.  He  considered  this  magnificent 
concourse  of  atoms  which  reveals  forces,  creatc.s 
individualities  in  unity,  proportions  in  spaci', 
j  innumerability  in  the  infinite,  and  through  light 
'  produces  beauty.  Such  a  concourse  incessantly 
takes  place,  and  is  dissolved  again,  and  hence 
come  life  and  death. 

“  He  would  sit  down  on  a  wood  bench,  with 
his  back  against  a  rickety  trellis,  and  gaze  at 
the  stars  throu^  the  stunted  sickly  profiles  of 
his  fruit  trees.  This  quarter  of  an  acre,  so  poorly 
planted,  and  so  encumbered  with  sheds  and 
out-houses,  was  dear  to  him,  and  was  sufficient 
for  him.  What  more  was  wanting  to  this  aged 
man,  who  divided  the  leisure  of  his  life,  which 
knew  so  little  leisure,  between  gardening  by  day 
and  contemplation  by  night?  Was  not  this 
limited  inclosure,  with  the  sky  for  its  roof,  suf¬ 
ficient  for  him  to  be  able  to  adore  God  by  turns 
in  his  most  delicious  and  most  sublime  works  ? 

'  Was  not  this  every  thing,  in  fact?  and  what 
,  could  be  desired  beyond  ?  A  small  garden  to 
walk  about  in,  and  immensity  to  dream  in ;  at 
his  feet,  what  can  be  cultivated  and  gather^ ; 
over  his  head,  what  can  be  studied  and  medi¬ 
tated  ;  on  the  earth  a  few  flowers,  and  all  the 
stars  in  the  heavens.” 

AM  OLD  MAID. 

“  Mile.  Baptistine  was  a  tall,  pale,  slim,  gen¬ 
tle  person ;  she  realized  the  ideal  of  what  the 
word  ‘respectable’  expresses,  for  it  seems  ne¬ 
cessary  for  a  woman  to  be  a  mother  in  order  to 
be  venerable.  She  had  never  been  pretty,  but 
her  whole  life,  which  had  been  but  a  succession 
of  pious  works,  had  eventually  cast  over  her  a 
species  of  whiteness  and  brightness,  and  in 
growing  older  she  had  acquired  what  may  be 
called  the  beauty  of  goodness.  What  had  been 
thinness  in  her  youth  had  become  in  her  matur¬ 
ity  transparency,  and  through  this  transparency 
the  angel  could  be  seen.  She  seemed  to  be  a 
shadow,  there  was  hardly  enough  body  for  a 
sex  to  exist ;  she  was  a  little  quantity  of  matter 
containing  a  light — an  excuse  for  a  soul  to  re¬ 
main  upon  the  earth.” 

A  SKEPTIC. 

“  Ha  doubted  every  thing  in  a  auperior  way, 
which  ia  a  great  atrength  in  the  eyea  of  the 
weak.  Hence,  being  ironical  and  bald,  he  was 
the  leader." 

A  SERMON  ON  A  NETTLE. 

“One  day  he  saw  some  countrymen  very 
busy  in  tearing  up  nettles ;  he  looked  at  the  pile 
of  uprooted  and  already  withered  plants,  and 
said :  ‘  They  are  dead,  and  yet  they  are  good  if 
you  know  how  to  use  them.  When  nettles  are 
young,  the  tops  are  an  excellent  vegetable. 
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When  they  are  old,  they  have  threads  and  fiber 
like  hemp  and  flax.  When  chopped  up,  nettles 
are  good  for  fowls ;  when  pounded,  excellent  for 
horned  cattle.  Nettle-seed  mixed  with  the  food 
renders  the  coats  of  cattle  shining,  and  the  root 
mixed  with  salt  produces  a  fine  yellow  color. 
The  nettle  is  also  excellent  hay,  which  can  be 
mown  twice ;  and  what  does  it  require  f  A 
little  'earth,  no  care,  and  no  cultivation.  The 
only  thing  is  that  the  seed  falls  as  it  ripens, 
and  is  difficult  to  garner.  If  a  little  care 
were  taken,  the  nettle  would  be  useful ;  but, 
being  neglected,  it  becomes  injurious,  and 
is  then  killed.  Here  men  resemble  nettles!’ 
He  added  after  a  moment’s  silence :  ‘  My 
friends,  remember  this — there  are  no  bad  herbs 
or  bad  men  ;  there  are  only  bad  cultivators.’  ” 

LAWTERS. 

“  It  is  always  a  thing  that  contracts  the  heart, 
to  see  these  as.scmblies  of  men  dressed  in  black, 
conversing  in  a  low  voice  on  the  threshold  of  a 
court  of  justice.  It  is  rare  for  charity  and  pity 
to  be  noticed  in  their  remarks,  for  they  gener- 
erally  express  condemnations  settled  before  trial. 
All  such  groups  appear  to  the  thoughtful  ob¬ 
server  so  many  gloomy  hives,  in  which  buzzing 
minds  build  in  community  all  sorts  of  dark  edi¬ 
fices.” 

WALKING  BT  FAITH. 

“  She  felt  in  safety  as  she  was  with  him. 
Jean  Valjean  did  not  know  any  more  than  Co- 
sette  whither  he  was  going  ;  he  trusted  to  God, 
a.s  she  trusted  to  him.  lie  fancied  that  he  alto 
held  tome  one  greater  than  himtelf  by  the  hand, 
and  felt  an  invitible  being  guiding  him." 

’  THE  pantheist’s  CREED. 

“  There  are  prodigious  relations  between  be¬ 
ings  and  things,  and  in  this  inexhaustible  total, 
from  the  flea  to  the  sun,  nothing  despises  the 
other,  for  all  have  need  of  each  other.  Light 
does  not  bear  into  the  sky  terrestrial  perfumes 
without  knowing  what  to  do  with  them,  and 
night  distributes  the  planetary  essence  to  the 
sleepy  flowers.  Every  bird  that  fliet  hat  round 
itt  foot  the  thread  of  infinity  ;  germination  it 
equally  ditplayed  in  the  outburit  of  a  meteor 
and  the  peck  of  the  twallow  breaking  the  egg, 
and  it  placet  the  birth  of  a  worm  and  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Soeratet  in  the  tame  parallel;  where 
the  teletcope  endt,  the  mierotcope  begint,  and 
which  of  the  two  hat  the  grandett  tight  f  You 
can  ehoote.  A  patch  of  green  mold  it  a  pleiad 
of  flower t,  and  a  nebula  it  an  ant-hill  of  ttart. 
There  is  the  same  and  even  a  more  extraordina¬ 
ry  promiscuity  of  the  things  of  the  intellect  and 
the  facts  of  the  substance,  elements  and  princi¬ 
ples  are  mingled,  combined,  wedded  together, 
and  multiplying  each  other  till  they  lead  both 
the  moral  and  the  material  world  into  the  same 
light  In  the  vast  cosmic  exchanges  universal 
life  comes  and  goes  in  unknown  quantities,  re¬ 


volving  every  thing  in  the  invisible  mystery 
of  effluvia,  employing  every  thing,  losing  not  a 
single  dream  of  a  sleep,  sowing  an  animalcula 
here,  crumbling  away  a  star  there,  oscillating 
and  winding,  making  of  light  a  force,  and  of 
thought  an  element,  disseminated  and  invisible, 
and  dissolving  every  thing  save  that  geometri¬ 
cal  point,  the  Ego ;  bringing  back  every  thing 
to  the  atom  soul,  expanding  every  thing  in  God  ; 
entangling  all  activities  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  in  the  obscurity  of  a  vertiginous  mecL- 
anism,  attaching  the  flight  of  an  insect  to  the 
movement  of  the  earth,  and  subordinating,  per¬ 
haps,  if  only  through  the  identity  of  the  law, 
the  evolution  of  the  comet  in  the  firmament  to 
the  rotatory  movement  of  the  Infusoria  in  the 
drop  of  water.  It  it  an  enormout  machinery  of 
eog-wheelt,  in  which  thefirtt  mover  it  the  gnat, 
and  the  latt  wheel  it  the  Zodiac." 

TWO  SISTERS. 

“  The  two  sisters  wandered  each  in  her  own 
reverie,  at  the  period  when  they  were  girls,  and 
both  had  wings,  the  one  those  of  an  angel,  the 
other  those  of  a  goose.” 

THE  DEATH  OP  VAUEAN. 

“  All  at  once  he  rose — such  return  of  strength 
is  at  times  a  sequel  of  the  dealh-agony.  He 
walked  with  a  firm  step  to  the  wall,  thrust 
aside  Marius  and  the  doctor,  who  wished  to 
help  him,  detached  from  the  wall  the  small  cop¬ 
per  crucifix  hanging  on  it,  returned  to  his  seat 
with  all  the  vigor  of  full  health,  and  said,  as  he 
laid  the  crucifix  on  the  table : 

“  ‘  There  is  the  great  Martyr.’ 

“  When  a  being  who  is  dear  to  us  is  about  to 
die,  we  regard  him  with  a  glance  which  grap¬ 
ples  him,  and  would  like  to  retain  him.  Co- 
sette  and  Marius  stood  before  him  hand  in  hand, 
dumb  through  a^ny,  not  knowing  what  to  say 
to  death,  despairing  and  trembling.  With  each 
moment  Jean  Valjean  declined  and  approached 
nearer  to  the  dark  horizon.  His  breathing  had 
become  intermittent,  and  a  slight  rattle  impeded 
it.  He  had  a  difficulty  in  moving  his  fore¬ 
arm,  his  feet  bad  lost  all  movement,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  the  helplessness  of  the  limbs  and 
the  exhaustion  of  the  body  increased,  all  the 
majesty  of  the  soul  ascended  and  was  displayed 
on  his  forehead.  The  light  of  the  unknown 
world  was  already  visible  in  his  eyeballs.  His 
face  grew  livid,  and  at  the  same  time  smiling  ; 
life  was  no  longer  there,  but  there  was  some¬ 
thing  else.  His  breath  stopped,  but  his  glance 
expanded ;  he  was  a  corpse  on  whom  wings 
could  be  seen.  He  made  Cosette  a  sign  to  ap¬ 
proach,  and  then  Marias ;  it  was  evidently  the 
last  minute  of  the  last  hour,  and  he  began  speak¬ 
ing  to  them  in  so  faint  a  voice  that  it  seemed 
to  come  from  a  distance,  and  it  was  as  if  there 
were  a  wall  between  them  and  him. 

“  ’  Cosette,’  he  said,  ‘  the  moment  has  ar¬ 
rived  to  tell  you  your  mother  s  uame.  It  was 
Fantine.  Remember  this  name — Famine.  Fall 
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on  your  knees  every  time  th&t  you  pronounce  ' 
it  She  suffered  terribly.  She  loved  you  dear-  | 
1y.  She  knew  as  much  misery  as  you  have  i 
known  happiness.  Such  are  the  distributions  j 
of  God.  He  is  above.  He  sees  us  all,  and  he  I 
knows  all  that  he  does,  amid  his  great  stars.  I 
am  going  away,  my  children.  Love  each  other 
dearly  and  always.  There  is  no  other  thing  in 
the  world  but  that ;  love  one  another.  You  will 
sometimes  think  of  the  poor  old  man  who  died 
here.  Ah  I  my  Cosette,  it  is  not  my  fault  that 
I  did  not  see  you  every  day,  for  it  broke  my 
heart  I  went  as  far  as  the  corner  of  the  street, 
and  must  have  produced  a  funny  effect  on  the 
people  who  saw  me  pass,  for  I  was  like  a  mad¬ 
man,  and  even  went  out  without  my  bat  My 
children,  I  can  no  longer  see  very  clearly.  I 
had  several  things  to  say  to  you,  but  no  mat¬ 
ter.  Think  of  roe  a  little.  You  are  blessed  be¬ 
ings.  I  know  not  what  is  the  matter  with  me, 
but  I  see  light  Come  hither.  I  die  happy. 
I.iet  me  lay  my  hands  on  your  beloved  heads.’  ” 
** Cosette  and  Marius  fell  on  the'r  knees,  heart 
broken  and  choked  with  sobs,  each  under  one  of 
Jean  Valjean’s  hands.  These  august  hands  did 
not  move  anin.  He  bad  fallen  back,  and  the 
light  from  the  two  candles  illumined  him  :  his 
white  face  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  he  let  Co¬ 
sette  and  Marius  cover  his  hands  with  kisses — 
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'  for  he  was  dead.  ’The  night  was  starless  and 
I  intensely  dark ;  doubtless  some  immense  angel 
was  standing  in  the  gloom,  with  outstretched 
j  wings,  waiting  for  the  soul.” 

I 

But  we  must  quote  no  more  ;  we  have 
said  sufficient,  ana  quoted  sufficient  to  as¬ 
sure  our  readers  that  in  these  volumes 
they  have  a  powerful,  a  brilliant,  nay,  mag¬ 
nificent  and  dangerous  book.  It  is  like  a 
mountain  full  of  metals  and  spar,  precious 
stones,  blazing  like  wild,  bright  eyes  in  the 
darkness ;  also  full  of  dens  and  caves  where 
the  horror  is  great,  and  the  chance  is  that 
you  alight  upon  creatures  cruel  and  un- 
cleiin,  and  steep  mountain  paths,  and  lone 
overhanging  crags  which  whoso  climbs 
must  look  out  for  night  and  danger,  as 
well  as  for  visions  of  blood-re<l  sun-sets,  or 
sunrisings  of  doubtful  import,  previsioning 
the  tempest;  a  place  of  thunders,  and 
lightning  and  storms,  and  winds.  Such 
language  may  seem  hyperbolical,  but  we 
will  beg  the  reader  to  know  the  book  be¬ 
fore  he  says  it  is. 


From  Frater’i  Uagailne. 

“WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  WITH  OUR  OLD  MAIDS’” 

BY  FRANCES  POWER  COBBE. 


In  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  for 
this  year  of  1862,  the  readers  of  such 
journals  as  report  in  full  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  that  not  very  interesting  assem¬ 
bly,  were  surprised  to  find  the  subject  of 
Protestant  Sisterhoods,  or  Deaconesses, 
discussed  with  a  unanimity  of  feeling  al¬ 
most  unique  in  the  annals  of  ecclesiastic 
parliaments.  High  Churchman  and  Low, 
Broad  Churchman  and  Hard,  all  seemed 
agreed  that  there  was  good  work  for  wo¬ 
men  to  do,  and  which  women  were  doing 
all  over  England  ;  and  that  it  was  extreme¬ 
ly  desirable  that  all  these  lady  guerrillas  of 
philanthropy  should  bo  enrolled  in  the 
regular  disciplined  army  of  the  Church, 


together  with  as  many  new  recruits  as 
might  be  enlisted.  To  use  a  more  appro- 
riate  simile,  Mother  Church  expressed 
erself  satisfied  at  her  daughters  “coming 
out,”  but  considered  that  her  chaperon- 
age  was  decidedly  necessary  to  their  de- 
conim. 

Again,  at  the  Social  Science  C’ongress 
of  this  summer,  in  London,  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  women,  the  Emigration  of  wo¬ 
men,  the  Education  of  women,  and  all  the 
other  rights  and  wrongs  of  women,  were 
urged,  if  not  with  a  unanimity  equal  to 
that  of  their  reverend  predecessors,  yet 
with,  at  the  very  least,  equal  animation. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  subject  is  not 
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to  be  allowed  to  go  to  sleep,  and  we  may 
as  well  face  it  vjdiantly,  and  endeavor  to 
sec  light  through  its  complications,  rather 
Uian  attempt  to  lecture  the  female  sex 
generally  on  the  merits  of  a  “golden 
silence,”  and  the  propriety  of  adorning 
themselves  with  that  decoration,  (doubtless 
modestly  declined,  as  too  precious  for 
their  own  use,  by  masculine  review’ers,) 
“  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.”  In  a  former  article  ( Celibacy  v. 
Marriage  —  Vraner'a  Magazine  for  April, 
1802)  we  treated  the  subject  in  part.  >Ve 
now  propose  to  pursue  it  further  and  in¬ 
vestigate  in  particular  the  new  phases 
wliioh  it  has  lately  assumoil. 

The  questions  involved  may  bo  stated 
very  simply. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  natur.al  excess 
of  four  or  five  per  cent  of  females  over 
the  males  in  our  population.  This,  then, 
might  be  .assumecl  to  be  the  limits  within 
which  female  celibacy  was  normal  and  in¬ 
evitable. 

There  is,  however,  an  actual  ratio  of 
thirty  j)er  cent  of  women  now  in  England 
who  never  marry,  leaving  one  fourth  of 
both  sexes  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  This 
])roportion  further  appears  to  be  constantly 
oil  the  increase.  It  is  obvious  enough 
that  these  facts  call  for  a  revision  of  many 
of  our  social  arrangements.  The  old  as¬ 
sumption  that  marriage  was  the  sole  des¬ 
tiny  of  woman,  and  that  it  was  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  her  husband  to  afford  her  support, 
is  brought  up  short  by  the  statement  that 
one  woman  m  four  is  certain  not  to  marry, 
and  tliat  three  millions  of  women  earn 
their  own  living  at  this  moment  in  Eng¬ 
land.  We  may  view  the  case  two  ways  : 
either — 

Ist.  We  must  frankly  accept  this  now 
state  of  things,  and  educate  w'omen  and 
modify  tr.ade  in  accordance  therewith,  so 
as  to  make  the  condition  of  celibacy  as 
little  injurious  as  possible;  or 

2d.  We  must  set  ourselves  vigorously 
to  stop  the  current  which  is  leading  men 
and  women  away  from  the  natural  order 
of  Providence.  We  must  do  nothing 
whatever  to  render  celibacy  easy  or  attract¬ 
ive  ;  and  we  mustciakc  the  utmost  efforts 
to  promote  marriage  by  emigration  of 
woineu  to  the  colonies,  and  all  other  means 
in  our  power. 

The  second  of  these  views  we  shall  in 
the  first  place  consider.  It  may  bo  found 
to  color  the  ideas  of  a  vast  number  of 
writers,  and  to  influence  essentially  the 
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decisions  made  on  many  points — as  the 
admission  of  women  to  university  degrees, 
to  the  medical  profession,  and  generally  to 
free  competition  in  employment.  I.Ately 
it  has  met  a  powerful  and  not  unkindly 
exposition  in  an  article  in  a  cotemporary 
quarterly,  entitled.  Why  are  Women  Re¬ 
dundant?  Therein  it  is  plainly  set  forth 
that  all  efforts  to  make  celibacy  easy  for 
women  are  labors  in  a  wrong  direction, 
and  are  to  be  likened  to  the  noxious  exer¬ 
tions  of  <]uacks  to  mitigate  the  symptoms 
of  dise.'ise,  and  allow  the  patient  to  persist 
in  his  evil  courses.  The  root  of  the  malady 
should  be  struck  at,  and  marriage,  the 
only  true  vocation  for  women,  promoted 
at  any  cost,  even  by  the  most  enormous 
schemes  for  the  deportation  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  thousand  females.  Thus 
alone  (and  by  the  enforcing  of  a  stiicter 
morality  on  men)  should  the  evil  be 
touched.  As  to  making  the  labors  of 
single  womeu  remunerative,  and  their  lives 
free  and  happy,  all  such  mistaken  philan¬ 
thropy  will  but  tend  to  place  them  in  a 
position  more  and  more  false  and  unna¬ 
tural.  Marriage  will  then  become  to 
them  a  uiatter  of  “cold  philosophic  choice,” 
and  accordingly  m.ay  be  expected  to  be 
more  and  more  frequently  declined. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  view  of  the 
case  which,  on  the  first  blush,  approves  it¬ 
self  to  our  minds,  and  we  have  not  been 
surprised  to  find  the  article  in  question 
quoted  as  of  the  soundest  common-sense. 
All,  save  ascetics  and  visionaries,  must  ad¬ 
mit  that,  for  the  mass  of  manldnd,  mar¬ 
riage  is  the  right  condition,  the  happiest, 
and  the  most  conducive  to  virtue.  This 
}H)sition  fairly  and  fully  conceded,  it  might 
appear  that  the  whole  of  the  consequences 
deduced  followed  of  necessity,  and  that 
the  direct  promotion  of  marriage  and  dis¬ 
countenancing  of  celibacy  was  all  we  had 
to  do  in  the  matter. 

A  little  deeper  reflection,  however,  dis¬ 
closes  a  very  important  point  which  has 
been  dropped  out  of  the  argument.  Mar¬ 
riage  is,  indeed,  the  happiest  and  best 
condition  for  mankind.  But  does  any  one 
think  that  all  marriages  are  so  ?  When 
w'e  make  the  assertion  that  marriage  is 
good  and  virtuous,  do  we  mean  a  marriage 
of  interest,  a  marriage  for  wealth,  for  posi¬ 
tion,  for  rank,  for  support  ?  Surely  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  Such  marriages  as 
these  are  the  sources  of  misery  and  sin, 
not  of  happiness  and  virtue ;  nay,  their 
moral  chai'acter,  to  be  fitly  designated, 
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would  require  stronger  words  than  we 
care  to  use.  There  is  only  one  kind  of 
marriage  which  makes  good  the  assertion 
that  it  is  the  right  and  happy  condition  for 
mankind,  and  that  is  a  marriage  founded 
on  free  choice,  esteem,  and  affection — in 
one  word,  on  love.  If,  then,  we  seek  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  the 
community,  our  efforts  must  be  directed 
to  encouraging  only  marriages  which  are 
of  the  sort  to  produce  them — namely, 
marriages  founded  on  love.  All  marriages 
founded  on  interest,  on  the  desire  for 
position,  support,  or  the  like,  we  must 
discourage  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  as 
the  sources  of  nothing  but  wretchedness. 
Where,  now,  have  we  reached  ?  Is  it  not 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  make  it  a  woman’s 
interest  to  marry,  to  force  her,  by  barring 
out  every  means  of  self-sup^rt  and  all 
fnirly  remunerative  labor,  to  look  to  mar¬ 
riage  as  her  sole  chance  of  competencv,  is 
precisely  to  drive  her  into  one  of  those 
sinful  and  unhappy  marriages  ?  It  is  quite 
clear  we  can  never  drive  her  into  love. 
That  is  a  sentiment  which  poverty,  friend- 
lessncss,  and  helplessness  can  by  no  means 
call  out.  Nor,  on  the  contrary,  can  com¬ 
petence  and  freedom  in  any  way  check  it. 
It  will  arise  under  its  natural  conditions, 
if  we  will  but  leave  the  matter  alone.  A 
loving  marriage  can  never  become  a  matter 
of  “  cold  philosophic  choice.”  And  if  not 
a  loving  one,  then,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  let 
us  give  no  motive  for  choice  at  all. 

Let  the  employments  of  women  be 
raised  and  multiplied  as  much  as  possible, 
let  their  labor  be  as  fairly  remunerated,  let 
their  education  be  poshed  as  high,  let  their 
whole  position  be  made  as  healthy  and 
happy  as  possible,  and  there  will  come  out 
once  more,  here  as  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  life, the  triumph  of  the  divine  laws 
of  our  nature.  Ixiving  marriages  are  (we 
can  not  doubt)  what  God  has  designed, 
not  marriages  of  interest.  When  we  have 
made  it  less  women’s  interest  to  marry, 
we  shall  indeed  have  less  and  fewer  inter¬ 
ested  marriages,  with  all  their  train  of 
miseries  and  evils.  But  we  shall  also  have 
more  loving  ones,  more  marriages  founded 
on  fi’ee  choice  and  free  affection.  Thus 
we  arrive  at  the  oondnsion  that  for  the 
verv  end  of  promoting  marriage — that  is, 
such  marriage  as  it  is  alone  desirable  to 
promote — we  should  pursue  a  precisely 
opposite  course  to  that  suggested  by  the 
Reviewer  or  his  party.  Instead  of  leaving 
single  women  as  helpless  as  possible,  and 
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their  labor  as  ill-rewarded  —  instead  of 
dinning  into  their  ears  from  childhood  that 
marriage  is  their  one  vocation  and  concern 
in  life,  and  securing  afterward  if  they  miss 
it  that  they  shall  find  no  other  vocation  or 
concern  —  instead  of  all  this,  we  shall  act 
exactly  on  the  reverse  principle.  We 
shall  make  single  life  so  free  and  happy 
that  thej  shall  have  not  one  temptation  to 
change  it,  save  the  only  temptation  which 
ought  to  determine  them — namely,  love. 
Instead  of  making  marriage  a  ease  of 
“  Hobson’s  choice”  for  a  woman,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  give  her  such  independence 
of  all  interested  considerations  that  she. 
may  make  it  a  choice,  not  indeed  “  cold 
and  philosophic,”  but  warm  from  the 
heart,  and  guided  by  heart  and  conscience 
only. 

And  again,  in  another  way  the  same 
principle  holds  good,  and  marriage  will  be 
found  to  be  best  promoted  by  aiding  and 
not  by  thwarting  the  efforts  of  single  wo¬ 
men  to  improve  their  condition.  It  is  a 
topic  on  which  we  can  not  speak  much, 
but  thus  far  may  suffice.  The  reviewer 
alludes  with  painful  truth  to  a  class  of  the 
community  whose  lot  is  far  more  grevious 
than  either  celibacy  or  marriage.  Justly 
he  traces  the  unwillingness  of  hundreds  of 
men  to  marry  to  the  existence  of  these 
unhappy  women  in  their  present  condition. 
He  would  reme<ly  the  evil  by  preaching 
marriage  to  such  men.  But  does  not  all 
the  world  know  that  thousands  of  these 
poor  souls,  of  all  degrees,  would  never  have 
fallen  into  their  miserable  vocation  had 
any  other  course  been  open  to  them,  and 
they  had  been  enabled  to  acquire  a  com¬ 
petence  by  honest  labor  ?  Let  such  honest 
courses  be  opened  to  them,  and  then  we 
shall  see,  as  in  America,  the  recruiting  of 
that  wretched  army  becoming  less  and 
less  possible  every  year  in  the  country. 
The  self-supporting,  and  therefore  self- 
respecting  woman  may  indeed  become  a 
wire,  and  a  good  and  happy  one,  but  she 
will  no  longer  afford  any  man  a  reason  for 
declining  to  marry. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  w’hile,  on  the 
one  band,  we  are  urged  to  make  marriage 
the  sole  vocation  of  weftnen,  we  are  simul¬ 
taneously  met  on  the  other  by  the  out¬ 
pourings  of  ridicule  and  contempt  on  all 
who  for  themselves,  or  even  for  their 
children,  seek  ever  so  indirectly  to  attain 
this  vocation.  Only  last  year  all  England 
was  entertMned  by  jests  concerning  “  Bel- 
graviau  mothers and  the  wiles  and  de- 
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vices  of  widows  and  damsels  afford  an  un¬ 
ending  topic  of  satire  and  amusement  in 
private  and  public.  Now  we  ask,  in  all 
seriousness,  Wherefore  all  this  ridicule  and 
contempt  ?  If  marriage  be  indeed  the 
one  object  of  a  woman’s  life  —  if  to  give 
her  any  other  pursuit  or  interest  be  only 
to  divert  her  from  that  one  object  and 
“  palliate  the  sj'mptoms  while  fostering  a 
great  social  disease” — then,  we  repeat, 
despise  these  match-making  mothers? 
Are  they  to  do  nothing  to  help  their 
daughters  to  their  only  true  vocation, 
which,  if  they  should  miss,  their  lives 
ought  to  be  failures,  jioverty -stricken  and 
miserable?  Nay;  but  if  things  be  so,  the 
most  open,  unblushing  marketing  of  their 
daughters  is  the  duty  of  parents,  and  the 
father  or  mother  who  leaves  the  matter  to 
chance  is  flagrantly  neglectful.  Truly  it 
is  a  paradox  passing  all  limits  of  reason, 
that  society  should  enforce  marriage  on 
woman  as  her  only  honorable  life,  and  at 
the  s.ame  time  should  stigmatize  as  dis¬ 
honorable  the  efforts  of  her  parents  to 
settle  her  in  marriage. 

The  spontaneous  sentiment  of  mankind 
has  hit  a  deeper  truth  than  the  theories  of 
economists.  It  i»  in  the  nature  of  things 
disgraceful  and  abominable  that  marriage 
should  be  made  the  aim  of  a  woman’s 
life.  It  can  only  become  what  it  is  meant 
to  be,  the  completion  and  crown  of  the 
life  of  either  man  or  woman,  when  it  has 
arisen  from  sentiments  which  can  never  be 
bespoken  for  the  convenient  fulfillment  of 
any  vocation  whatsover. 

llut  it  is  urged,  and  not  unreasona¬ 
bly — If  it  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that 
marriage  is  the  best  condition,  and  that 
only  one  fourth  of  the  fem.ale  sex  do  not 
marry,  how  can  we  expect  provision  to  be 
made  for  this  contingency  of  one  chance 
in  four  by  a  girl’s  parents  and  by  herself 
in  going  through  an  education  (perhaps 
costly  and  laborious)  for  a  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession  which  there  are  three  chances  in 
four  she  will  not  long  continue  to  exer¬ 
cise? 

It  must  be  admitted  here  is  the  gp'eat 
knot  and  difficulty  of  the  higher  branches 
of  woman’s  employment.  It  does  require 
far-seeing  care  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
{>er8everance  and  resolution  of  no  mean 
order  on  that  of  the  daughter,  to  ^o 
through  in  youth  the  training  which  will 
fit  her  to  cam  her  livelihood  hereafler  in 
any  of  the  more  elevate<l  occupations. 
Nay,  it  demands  that  she  devote  to  such 


training  the  precise  years  of  life  wherein 
the  chances  of  marriage  are  commonly  of¬ 
fered,  and  the  difficulties  of  pureuing  a 
steady  course  are  very  much  enhanced  by 
temptations  of  all  kinds.  If  she  wait  till 
the  years  when  such  chances  fail,  and 
take  up  a  pursuit  at  thirty  merely  as  a 
pis  alter,  she  must  inevitably  remain  for¬ 
ever  behindhand  and  in  an  inferior  posi¬ 
tion. 

The  trial  is  undoubtedly  considerable, 
but  there  are  symptoms  that  both  young 
women  and  their  parents  will  not  be  al¬ 
ways  unwilling  to  meet  it,  and  to  invest 
both  time  and  money  in  lines  of  education 
which  may  indeed  prove  superfluous,  but 
w’hich  likewise  may  afford  the  mainstay  of 
a  life  which,  without  them,  would  be  help¬ 
less,  aimless,  and  miserable.  The  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  risk  ought  surely  to  weigh 
somewhat  in  the  balance.  At  the  lowest 
point  of  view,  a  woman  is  no  worse  off  if 
she  marry  eventually,  for  having  first  gone 
through  an  education  for  some  good  pur¬ 
suit  ;  while  if  she  remain  single,  she  is 
wretchedly  off  for  not  having  had  such 
education.  But  this  is  in  fact  only  a  half¬ 
view  of  the  case.  As  we  have  insisted 
before,  it  is  only  on  the  standing-ground 
of  a  happy  and  independent  celibacy  that 
a  woman  can  really  make  a  free  choice  in 
marriage.  To  secure  this  standing-ground, 
a  pursuit  is  more  needful  than  a  pecuni¬ 
ary  competence,  for  a  life  without  aim  or 
object  is  one  which,  more  than  all  others, 
goads  a  woman  into  accepting  any  chance 
of  a  change.  ~  Mariana  (we  are  privately 
convinced)  would  have  eloped  out  of  the 
Moated  Grange  not  only  with  that  parti¬ 
cular  “  he”  who  never  came,  but  with  any 
other  suitor  who  might  have  presented 
himself.  Only  a  woman  who  has  some¬ 
thing  else  than  making  lovo  to  do  and  to 
think  of  will  love  really  and  deeply.  It  is 
in  real  lives — lives  devoted  to  actual  ser¬ 
vice  of  father  or  mother,  or  to  work  of 
some  kind  for  God  or  man — that  alone 
spring  up  real  feelings.  Lives  of  idleness 
and  pleasure  have  no  depth  to  nourish 
such  plants. 

Again,  we  arc  very  far  indeed  from 
maintaining  that  during  marriage  it  is  at 
all  to  be  desired  that  a  woman  should 

Sruggle  to  keep  up  whatever  pursuit 
le  bad  adopts  beforehand.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  this  will  drop  naturally  to 
the  ground,  especially  when  she  has  child¬ 
ren.  The  great  and  paramount  duties  of 
a  mother  and  wife  once  adopted,  every 
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Other  interest  sinks,  by  the  beneficent ' 
laws  of  our  nature,  into  a  subordinate  ■ 
place  in  normally  constituted  minds,  and 
the  eflTort  to  perpetuate  them  is  as  false 
as  it  is  usually  fruitless.  Where  necessi¬ 
ty  and  poverty  compel  mothers  in  the 
lower  ranks  to  go  out  to  work,  we  all 
know  too  well  the  evils  which  ensue. 
And  in  the  higher  classes  doubtless  the 
holding  tenaciously  by  any  pursuit  inter¬ 
fering  with  home  duties  must  produce 
such  Mrs.  Jellabys  as  we  sometimes  hear 
of.  It  is  not  only  leisure  which  is  in 
question.  There  appear  to  be  some  oc¬ 
cult  laws  in  woman’s  nature  providing 
against  such  mistakes  by  rendering  it  im¬ 
possible  to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of 
art  or  literature  or  any  work  tasking  men¬ 
tal  exertion,  w'hile  home  and  motherly 
cares  have  their  claims.  We  have  heard 
of  a  great  artist  saying  that  she  is  always 
obliged  to  leave  her  children  for  a  few 
weeks  before  she  can  throw  herself  again 
into  the  artist-feeling  of  her  youth,  and  we 
believe  her  exjierience  is  corroborated  on 
all  hands.  !N^o  great  books  have  been  j 
written  or  works  achieved  by  women 
while  their  children  were  aroimd  them  in 
infancy.  No  woman  can  lead  the  two 
lives  at  the  same  time. 

But  it  is  often  strangely  forgotten  that 
there  are  such  things  as  widows,  left  such 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  quite  as  much 
needing  occupation  as  if  they  had  re¬ 
mained  single.  Thus,  then,  another  chance 
must  fairly  be  added  to  our  one  in  four 
that  a  woman  may  need  such  a  pursuit  as 
we  have  supposed.  She  may  never  mar¬ 
ry,  or  having  married  she  may  be  left  a 
cnildless  widow,  or  a  widow  M'hose  few 
children  occupy  but  a  portion  of  her  time. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  she  has  been  a  phy¬ 
sician.  How  often  would  the  possibility 
of  returning  to  her  early  profession  be  an 
invaluable  resource  after  her  husband’s 
death  !  Tlie  greatest  fem.ale  mathemati¬ 
cian  living,  was  saved  from  despairing 
sorrow  in  widowhood,  by  throwing  her¬ 
self  afresh  into  the  studies  of  her  youth. 

It  may  be  a  pleasantly  romantic  idea  to 
some  minds,  that  of  woman  growing  up 
solely  with  the  hope  of  becoming  some 
man’s  devoted  wife,  marrying  the  first 
that  offers,  and  M’hen  he  dies,  becoming  « 
sort  of  moral  Suttee  whose  heart  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  henceforth  dead  and  in  ashes. 
But  it  is  quite  clear  that  Providence  can 
never  have  designed  any  such  order  of 
things.  All  the  infinite  tenderness  and 


devotion  he  has  placed  in  women’s 
hearts,  though  meant  to  make  marriage 
blessed  and  happy,  and  diffusing  as  from 
a  hearth  of  warm  affections,  kindness  and 
love  on  all  around,  is  yet  meant  to  be 
subordinated  to  the  great  purposes  of  the 
existence  of  all  rational  souls — the  aj»- 
proximation  to  God  through  virtue.  Witli 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  God  is  the  only 
true  center  of  life  for  us  all,  not  any  crea¬ 
ture  he  has  made.  “  To  live  unto  God  ” 
is  the  law  for  man  and  woman  alike. 
Whoever  strives  to  do  this  will  neither 
spend  youth  in  longing  for  happiness 
which  may  be  withheld,  nor  age  in  des¬ 
pair  for  that  which  may  be  withdrawn. 

To  resume.  It  appears  that  from  every 
point  of  view  in  which  we  regard  the 
subject,  it  is  desirable  that  women  should 
have  other  aims,  pursuits,  and  interests  in 
life  be.side  matrimony,  and  that  by  pos¬ 
sessing  them  they  are  guaranteed  against 
being  driven  into  unloving  marriages,  and 
rendered  more  fitted  for  loving  ones; 
while  their  single  life,  whether  in  maiden¬ 
hood  or  widowhood,  is  made  useful  and 
happy. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  can  not  but  add  a  few  words  to  ex¬ 
press  our  amused  surprise  at  the  way  in 
which  the  writers  on  this  subject  con¬ 
stantly  concern  themselves  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  female  celibacy,  deplore  it,  abuse 
it,  propose  aniaring  remedies  for  it,  but 
take  little  or  no  notice  of  the  twenty-five 
per  cent  old  bachelors  (or  thereabouts) 
who  needs  must  exist  to  match  the  thirty 
per  cent  old  maids.  Iheir  moral  condi¬ 
tion  seems  to  excite  no  alarm,  their  lonely 
old  age  no  foreboding  compassion,  their 
action  on  the  community  no  reprobation. 
Nobody  scolds  them  very  seriously,  unless 
some  stray  Belgravian  grandmother.  All 
the  alarm,  compassion,  reprobation,  and 
scoldings  are  reserved  for  the  poor  old 
maids.  But  of  the  two,  which  of  the  parties 
is  the  chief  delinquent  ?  The  Zend  Avesta^ 
as  translated  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  con¬ 
tains  somewhere  this  awful  denunciation : 
“  That  damsel  who,  having  reached  the  ago 
of  eighteen,  shall  refuse  to  marry,  must  re¬ 
main  in  hell  till  the  Resurrection !”  A  se¬ 
vere  penalty,  doubtless,  for  the  crime,  and 
wonderful  to  meet  in  the  mild  creed  of  Zoro¬ 
aster,  where  no  greater  punishment  is  allot¬ 
ted  to  any  offense  whatsoever.  W ere  these 
Guebre  young  ladies  so  terribly  cruel,  and 
mazdiesnans  (true  believers)  so  desper¬ 
ately  enamored  ?  Are  we  to  imagine  the 
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obdurate  damsels  dispatching  whole  do- 
7.eu8  of  dcspuring  gentlemen  in  conical 
I'aps  to  join  the  society  in  the  shades 
below — 

“  Hapless  youths  who  died  for  love, 
Wandering  in  a  myrtle  grove !” 

It  takes  a  vivid  stretch  of  imagination 
in  England,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to 
picture  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Whatever 
other  offenses  our  young  ladies  may  be 
guilty  of,  or  other  weaknesses  our  young 
gentlemen,  obduracy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
dying  for  love  on  the  other,  are  rarities, 
at  all  events.  Yet  one  would  suppose 
that  Zoroaster  was  needed  over  here,  to 
judge  of  the  manner  in  which  old  maids 
are  lectured  on  their  very  improper  posi¬ 
tion.  “  The  Repression  of  Crime,”  as  the 
benevolent  Recorder  of  Birmingham  would 
phrase  it,  seems  on  the  point  of  being  ex¬ 
ercised  against  them,  since  it  has  been 
found  out  that  their  offense  is  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  like  poaching  in  country  districts 
and  landlord  -  shooting  in  Ireland.  The 
mildest  punishment,  we  are  told,  is  to  be 
transportation,  to  which  half  a  million  have 
just  been  condemned,  and  for  the  terror 
of  future  evil-doers,  it  is  decreed  that  no 
single  woman’s  w'ork  ought  to  be  fairly 
remunerated,  nor  her  position  allowed  to 
be  entirely  respectable,  lest  she  exercise 
“  a  cold  philosophic  choice”  about  matri¬ 
mony.  No  false  charity  to  criminals! 
Transportation  or  starvation  to  all  old 
maids  ! 

Poor  old  maids !  Will  not  the  Reform¬ 
atory,  Union,  or  some  other  friends  of  the 
criminal,  take  their  case  in  hand  ?  They 
are  too  old  for  Miss  Carpenter.  Could 
not  Sir  Walter  Croflon’s  Intermediate 
System  be  of  some  use  ?  There  is  reason 
to  hope  that  many  of  them  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  adopt  a  more  honest  way  of  life 
were  the  chance  offered  them. 

If  the  reader  should  have  gone  with  us 
thus  far,  we  shall  be  able  better  to  follow 
the  subject  from  a  point  of  view  which 
shall  in  fact  unite  the’two  leading  ideas  of 
which  we  made  mention  at  starting.  We 
shall,  with  the  first,  seek  eamesuy  how 
the  condition  of  single  women  may  be 
most  effectually  improved  ;  and,  with  the 
second,  we  shall  admit  the  promotion  of 
marriage  {provided  it  be  disinterested  and 
loving)  to  be  the  best  end  at  which  such 
improvements  will  tend. 

In  one  point  there  is  a  practical  unani- 


j  raity  between  the  schemes  of  the  two  par- 
I  ties,  and  this  we  should  desire  to  notice 
before  proceeding  to  consider  the  ways  in 
which  the  condition  of  single  women  may 
be  improved  as  such.  This  scheme  is 
that  oi  emigration  for  women  to  the  colo- 
pies.  Here  we  have  multitudes  of  women 
offered  in  the  first  place  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  beyond  any  thing  they  could 
obtain  at  home ;  and  further,  the  facilita¬ 
tion  of  marriage  effected  for  large  num¬ 
bers,  to  the  great  benefit  of  both  men  and 
w'omen.  What  there  might  appear  in 
the  plan  contradictory  to  the  principles 
we  have  laid  down  above,  is  only  apparent, 
and  not  real.  Tlie  M’oman  who  arrives  in 
a  colony  where  her  labor,  of  head  or 
hands,  can  command  an  ample  mainte¬ 
nance,  stands  in  the  precise  condition  we 
have  desired  to  make  marriage — a  matter 
of  free  choice.  She  has  left  “  Hobson’s 
choice”  behind  her,  with  the  poverty  of 
England,  and  has  come  out  to  find  compe¬ 
tence  and  freedom,  and,  if  she  choose,  (but 
only  if  she  choose,)  marriage  also. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  scheme 
has  our  entire  sympathy  and  good  wishes, 
though  we  do  not  expect  to  live  to  see  the 
time  when  our  reviewer’s  plans  will  be 
fulfilled  by  the  deportation  of  women  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  or  lorty  thousand  a  year.* 

An  import.ant  point,  however,  must  not 
be  overlooked.  However  far  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  women  of  the  working  classes  may 
be  carried,  that  of  educated  w'onien  must 
at  all  times  remain  very  limited,  inasmuch 
as  the  demand  for  them  in  the  colonies  is 
comparatively  trifling.  Now,  it  is  of  edu¬ 
cated  women  that  the  great  body  of  “  old 
maids”  consists ;  in  the  lower  orders  celi¬ 
bacy  is  rare.  Thus,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  emigration  schemes  do  not  es¬ 
sentially  bear  on  the  main  point,  “  How 
shall  we  improve  the  condition  of  the 
thirty  per  cent  of  single  women  in  Eng¬ 
land  ?”  The  reviewer  to  whom  w'e  have 
so  often  alluded,  does  indeed  dispose  of 
the  matter  by  observing  that  the  trans¬ 
portation  he  fondly  hopes  to  see  effected, 
of  four  hundred  and  forty  thousand  women 
to  the  colonies,  will  at  least  relieve  the 
market  for  those  who  remain.  We  c.an 
not  but  fear, however,  that  the  governesses 

•  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  Miss  Maria  8.  Rye, 
who  has  already  done  so  much  for  this  cause,  is  on 
the  point  of  sailioff  to  Otago  with  one  hundred 
female  emigrants,  to  superintend  personally  the 
arrangements  fur  their  welfare.  This  is  doing 
woman’s  work  in  working  style,  truly. 
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and  other  ladies  so  accommodated  will  not 
much  profit  by  the  large  selection  thus 
afforded  them  among  the  blacksmiths  and 
plowmen,  deprived  of  their  proper  com¬ 
panions.  At  the  least  we  shall  have  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  old  maids  in  esse 
and  in  posse  left  on  hands.  What  can  we 
do  for  them  ? 

For  convenience,  we  may  divide  them 
into  two  classes.  One  of  them,  without 
capital  or  high  cultivation,  needs  employ¬ 
ment  suitable  to  a  woman’s  powers,  and 
yet  affording  better  remuneration  than 
woman’s  work  has  hitherto  usually  receiv¬ 
ed.  Here  we  find  the  efforts  of  Miss 
Faithfull,  Miss  Crowe,  Miss  Rye,  and  the 
other  ladies  in  combination  with  the  soci¬ 
ety  founded  by  Miss  Parkes,  laboring  to 
procure  such  employment  for  them  by  the 
victoria  Printing-Press, the  Law  Copying 
Office,  and  other  plana  in  action  or  con¬ 
templated  for  watchmaking,  hair-dressing, 
and  the  like.  We  may  look  on  this  class 
as  in  good  hands ;  and  as  the  emigration 
of  women  will  actually  touch  it  and  carry 
away  numbers  of  its  members,  w’e  may 
hope  that  its  destinies  are  likely  henceforth 
to  improve. 

The  other  and  higher  class  is  that  of 
which  we  desire  more  particularly  to 
speak,  namely,  of  ladies  either  possessed 
of  sufficient  pecuniary  means  to  support 
themselves  comfortably,  or  else  of  such 
gifts  and  cultivation  as  shall  command  a 
competence.  The  help  these  women  need 
is  not  of  a  pecuniary  nature,  but  a  large 
portion  of  them  require  aid,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  existing  restrictions,  to  afford 
them  the  full  exercise  of  their  natural 
powers,  and  make  their  lives  as  useful  and  j 
happy  as  Providence  has  intended.  Of 
alt  the  position  is  at  the  present  moment 
of  transition  worthy  of  some  attention, 
and  suggestive  of  some  curious  specula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  future  of  women. 
Channing  remarks  that  when  the  negro 
races  become  thoroughly  Christianized,  we 
shall  see  a  development  of  the  religion 
never  known  before.  At  least  equa'ly 
justly  may  we  predict  that  when  woman’s 
gifts  are  at  last  expanded  in  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom  and  happiness,  we  shall  find 
graces  and  powers  revealed  to  us  of  which 
we  yet  have  little  dreamed.  To  the  con¬ 
sideration,  then,  of  the  condition  and  pros¬ 
pects  of  women  of  the  upper  classes  who 
remain  unmarried,  we  shall  devote  the 
following  pages. 

,  All  the  pursuits  of  mankind,  beside  mere 
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money -getting,  may  be  fitly  classed  in 
three  great  orders.  They  are  in  one  way 
or  another  the  pursuit  of  the  True,  the 
Beautiful,  or  the  Good.  In  a  general  waj^ 
we  m.ay  say  that  science,  literature,  and  i>hi- 
losophy  are  devoted  to  Truth;  art  in  all  its 
branches  (including  poetic  literattire)  to  the 
Beautiful;  and  politics  and  philanthropy 
to  the  Good.  Within  certain  limits,  each 
of  these  lines  of  action  are  open  to  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  it  is  in  the  aspect  they  bear  as 
regards  women’s  work  that  w’e  are  now 
to  regard  them.  But  before  analyzing 
them  further,  I  would  fain  be  allowed  to 
make  one  remark  which  is  far  too  often 
forgotten.  Each  of  these  pursuits  is 
equally  noble  in  itself ;  it  is  our  fitness  for 
one  or  the  other,  not  its  intrinsic  sanctity 
or  value,  which  ought  to  determine  our 
choice ;  and  we  are  all  astray  in  our  judg¬ 
ments  if  we  come  to  the  examination  of 
them  w’ith  prejudices  for  or  against  one  or 
the  other.  In  these  days,  when  “  the  icy 
chains  of  custom  and  of  prejudice  ”  are 
somewhat  loosened,  and  men  and  women 
go  forth  more  freely  than  ever  of  old  to 
choose  and  make  their  lives,  there  is  too 
often  this  false  measurement  of  our  broth¬ 
er’s  choice.  Each  of  us  asks  his  friend  in 
effect,  if  not  in  words — “  Why  not  follow 
my  calling  rather  th.an  your  own  ?  Whv 
not  use  such  a  gift  ?  Why  not  adopt  sucli 
a  task  ?”  The  answer  to  these  questions 
must  not  be  made  with  the  senseless  ped¬ 
antry  of  the  a.s8umption,  that  because  to 
us  art  or  literature,  or  philanthropy  or 
politics,  is  the  true  vocation,  therefore  for 
all  men  and  women  it  is  the  noblest ;  and 
that  God  meant  Mozart  to  be  a  statesman, 
and  Howard  a  sculptor,  and  Kant  a  teach¬ 
er  in  a  ragged  school.  The  true,  the  bean¬ 
ful,  and  the  good  are  all  revelations  of  the 
Infinite  One,  and  therefore  all  holy.  It  is 
enough  for  a  man  if  it  be  given  him  in  his 
lifetime  to  pursue  any  one  of  them  to  pro¬ 
fit — to  carry  a  single  step  further  the  torch 
of  humanity  along  either  of  the  three 
roads,  every  one  of  which  leads  up  to  God. 
The  philosopher,  whq  studies  and  teaches 
us  the  laws  of  mind  or  matter — the  artist, 
who  beholds  with  illumined  eyes  the 
beauty  of  the  world,  and  creates  it  afresh 
in  poetry  or  painting — the  statesman  or 
philanthropist,  who  labors  to  make  Right 
victorious,  and  to  advance  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  mankind — all  these  in  their 
several  ways  are  God’s  seers,  God’s  pro¬ 
phets,  as  much  the  one  as  the  other.  We 
•  could  afford  to  lose  none  of  them,  to  un- 
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<lervalue  none  of  them.  The  philosopher 
is  not  to  be  honored  only  for  the  goodness 
or  the  beauty  of  the  truth  he  has  revealed. 
All  truth  is  good  and  beautiful,  but  it  is  to 
be  prized  because  it  is  IrulA,  and  not 
merely  for  its  goodness  or  beauty.  The 
artist  is  not  to  be  honored  only  for  the 
truth  or  the  goodness  of  the  beautiful  he 
has  revealed.  The  beautiful  is  necessari¬ 
ly  good  and  true,  but  it  is  to  be  loved  be¬ 
cause  it  is  beautiful^  and  not  merely  for 
its  truth  or  goodness.*  Like  the  old 
Athanasian  symbol,  we  may  say :  “  The 
Truth  is  divine,  the  Beautiful  is  divine, 
and  the  Good  is  divine.  And  yet  they 
are  not  three  divine  things,  but  three  rev¬ 
elations  of  the  One  Divine  Lord.”  If 
men  would  but  feel  this  each  in  his  own 
pursuit,  and  in  judging  of  the  pursuits  of 
others,  how  holy  and  noble  would  all 
faithful  work  liecome!  We  are  haunted 
yet  with  the  Romish  thought  that  a  life 
of  asceticism,  of  preaching,  of  prayer,  of 
charity,  is  altogether  on  a  different  plane 
of  being  from  a  life  devoted  to  other  tasks. 
But  it  is  not  so.  From  every  field  of  hon¬ 
est  human  toil  there  rises  a  ladder  up  intp 
heaven.  Was  Kepler  further  from  God 
than  any  Howard  or  Xavier  when,  after 
discovering  the  law  of  the  planetary  dis¬ 
tances,  he  bowed  his  head  and  exclaimed 
in  rapture :  “  O  God  !  I  think  thy  thoughts 
after  thee !”  Was  Milton  less  divine  than 
any  St.  Theresa  locked  in  her  stony  cell, 
when  his  mighty  genius  had  soared  upon 
the  seraph  wings  of  ecstacy”  over  the 


whole  beautiful  creation,  and  he  poured 
out  at  last  his  triumphant  Psalm — 

These  are  thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  Good — 
Almighty  I 

Of  these  three  great  modes  of  Divine 
manifestation,  it  would  appear,  however, 
that,  though  equal  in  sanctity  and  dignity, 
the  pursuit  of  the  True  and  of  the  Beauti¬ 
ful  were  designed  for  comparatively  few 
among  mankind.  Few  possess  the  pure 
abstract  love  of  Truth  in  such  fervor  as 
to  fit  them  to  become  the  martyrs  of 
science  or  the  prophets  of  philosophy. 
Few  also  are  those  who  are  endowed  with 
that  supreme  sense  of  the  Beautiful,  and 
power  to  reproduce  it  in  form,  color,  or 
sound,  which  constitute  the  gifts  of  the 
artist.  Especially  does  this  bold  good 
with  women.  While  few  of  them  do  not 
feel  their  hearts  warmed  with  the  love  of 
goodness,  and  the  desire  to  relieve  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  their  fellows,  a  mere  fraction,  in 
comparison,  interest  themselves  to  any 
extent  in  the  pursuit  of  the  abstract  truths 
of  philosophy  or  science,  or  possess  any 
powers  to  reproduce  the  Beautiful  in 
Art,  even  when  they  have  a  perception  of 
its  presence  in  nature.  We  may  discuss 
briefly,  then,  hero  the  prospects  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  in  the  departments  of 
Truth  and  Beauty,  and  in  a  future  paper 
consider  more  at  length  the  new  aspect  of 
their  philanthropic  labors  and  endeavors 
to  do  Good. 

(to  be  COHCI.UDSD.) 


From  the  Weitmlniter  Rerlev. 


IDEES  NAPOLtlONlENNES: 


[As  Napoleon  and  France  are  great 
subjects,  we  give  also  the  opinion  of  the 
Weatmineter  Review  in  addition  to  that 
from  the  National.  —  Euitob  of  The 
EcLKinic.] 

•  See  Victor  Consin,  Du  Vrai,  du  Beau,  et  du  Bien. 
f  7i»  Years  of  Imperialism  m  France :  Impres¬ 
sions  oj  a.  Flaneur.  Edinburgh  and  London.  1862. 


THE  SECOND  EMPIRE.! 


The  wildest  schemer  of  modern  times 
asked  for  the  greatest  realm  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  to  use  it  as  the  field  for  gigantic 
experiments,  suggested  by  what  ne  him¬ 
self  called  his  Reveries  /  and  the  gift  was 
accorded  to  him  without  condition  or 
reservation.  When  Louis  Napoleon  re¬ 
quested  the  French  people  to  hand  over 
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themselves  and  their  territory  into  his 
single  hand,  if  they  did  not  thoroughly 
know  the  man,  their  leaders  knew  what 
his’views  had  been,  with  one  exception ; 
and  that  exception  was  supplied  by  the 
very  fact  of  his  enormous  request,  which 
showed  that  he  contemplated  a  perfect 
and  absolute  centralizing  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  one.  Despite  the  boastful¬ 
ness  common  to  every  nation,  and  the 
fondness  for  wonderment  that  mankind 
has  indulged  in  all  times,  there  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  no  ade(juate  sense  of  the  huge  theo¬ 
retical  and  practical  problem  involved  in 
the  Napoleonic  experiment  now  working 
out  in  this  year  1862.  Huge  problems, 
indeed,  are  commonplaces  just  now. 
Glancing  abroad  we  see,  apparently  on 
the  eve  of  a  crisis,  the  long-maturing  con¬ 
test  of  nationalities  against  dynasties  and 
bureaucracies — the  Austrian  and  German 
Governments  being  in  no  way  sufficiently 
daunted  by  the  fate  of  the  Italian  monar¬ 
chies  to  yield  up  with  a  good  grace  the 
obsolete  prerogatives  that  they  have  here¬ 
tofore  contrived  to  retain  in  the  face  of 
awakened  public  opinion.  At  the  same 
time,  throughout  vast  regions  of  the 
world,  intermingled  with  the  perplexities 
of  administration,  but  yet  essentially  dis¬ 
tinct,  are  great  questions  of  nationality  ; 
and  convulsively  yet  tediously  working 
out  a  semi-political  and  semi-ethnological 
problem,  are  immense  tracts  of  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Poland,  Pansclavonia,  and 
Russia  Proper — ^if  there  is  such  a  thing. 
The  question  of  its  hierarchy  is  forced 
upon  Catholic  Christendom,  about  one 
quarter  of  which  is  prepared  to  handle  the 
subject.  Before  our  living  eyes,  Italy,  for 
the  first  time  in  her  history,  is  establish¬ 
ing  herself  as  a  consolidated  nation.  The 
theory  propounded  by  Adam  Smith  in  the 
days  01  our  great-grandfathers  is  now 
marching  substantially  across  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  even  into  the  precincts  of 
protection,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  the  Zollverein.  But  in  many 
respects,  more  startling  than  all  these 
agitations  is  that  problem  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  single  word 
France. 

It  is  not  very  many  years  since  states¬ 
men  and  public  writers  were  wont  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  condition  of  states  foreign  to 
their  own,  as  dependent  mainly  upon  the 
form  of  government,  and  we  ascribed  all 
the  evils  m  France  or  Austria  to  the  des¬ 
potism  of  their  rulers  or  the  bigotry  of 
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their  official  servants.  We  were  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  so,  because  our  knowledge  of 
such  countries  was  partial  and  uncertain, 
drawn  principally  through  the  libraiy, 
through  the  imperfect  reports  of  official 
documents,  or  patriotic  accusations,  with 
the  very  scanty  and  precarious  addenda  af¬ 
forded  by  the  observations  of  intelligent 
travelers.  It  is  only  in  our  own  time 
that  facilities  of  intercourse  have  so  great¬ 
ly  multiplied  the  number  of  those  travel¬ 
ers,  and  of  residents  in  foreign  countries, 
that  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  procured 
a  transfusion  of  society  ;  and  to  the  same 
degree  we  have  got  together  the  solid 
raw  materials  for  a  genuine  intem.ational 
public  opinion.  In  proportion  .as  we  have 
thus  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
other  countries,  we  English  have  been 
confirmed  in  our  repugnance  to  the  cen¬ 
tralized  despotic  powers  which  main¬ 
tained  their  rule  by  “  keeping  down”  the 
public ;  but  we  have  also  discovered  how 
much  every  policy  of  the  kind  was  the 
product  of  the  state  of  knowledge  and 
opinion  in  e.ach  country,  or  derived  its  li¬ 
cense  to  exist  from  deficiencies  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  In  a  general  sense,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  every  government  is  an  equation 
of  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  managing 
its  corporate  affairs  ;  and  thus,  while  we 
have  learned  to  regard  the  excesses  and 
vices  of  the  most  obstinate  despotism,  if 
not  with  greater  respect,  at  least  with 
more  charity,  we  have  also  been  led  to 
trace  important  distinctions  between  the 
tendencies  and  movements  of  the  nations 
themselves.  It  would  be  absurd  to  ima¬ 
gine  for  a  moment  that  any  state  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  completely  isolated,  or  has  ever 
been  so  since  traveling  commenced.  With 
regard  to  many  countries,  they  have  been 
subjected  to  external  influences,  and  there 
are  some  few  which  have  been  the  steady 
object  of  foreign  interference.  Italy,  Po¬ 
land,  and  France  present  conspicuous  ex- 
amiiles :  the  last  in  a  more  transitory 
fashion,  the  first  ever  since  the  Middle 
Ages;  and  in  this  instance  the  reasons 
.are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  beauty  of 
the  land,  and  its  richness  in  many  re¬ 
sources  besides  those  of  mere  material 
wealth,  conspired  to  attract  the  ambitions 
of  foreign  princes ;  while  at  various 
periods  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
priesthood  of  Catholic  civilization  invited 
the  intriguers  of  every  court  to  make  the 
capital  of  Italy  their  headquarters.  It  has 
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thas  happened  that,  while  some  nations 
have  been  able  to  develop  their  own  fa¬ 
culties  and  purposes  in  far  greater  free¬ 
dom  than  others,  Italy  has  b^n  the  most 
remarkable  example  to  the  contrary ;  her 
innate  faculties,  and  the  designs  of  her 
l)cst  reformers,  having  been  of  the  highest 
order,  but  having  been  throughout  the 
last  ten  centuries  thwarted,  baffled,  and 
fnjstrated  by  combinations  of  every  con¬ 
ceivable  character.  To  recognize  this  in¬ 
fluence  of  one  country  over  another,  is  to 
admit  the  importance  of  international 
sympathies  and  of  foreign  action  upon  the 
development  .and  growth  of  eacn  body 
politic ;  and  when  once  we  have  gone  so 
far,  we  perceive  how  momentous  it  is  to 
the  growth  of  e.ach  nation,  according  to 
its  own  genius  and  convictions,  that  it 
should  promote  the  development  of  coun¬ 
tries  harmonizing  with  it  in  its  instincts 
.and  opinions.  This  truth  has  been  more 
distinctly  perceived  heretofore  by  the 
preachers  of  loyal  right  divine  and  the 
advocates  of  perfectly  centralized  govern¬ 
ment,  than  by  the  champions  of  constitu¬ 
tional  rule.  Nevertheless,  the  gradual 
spread  of  intelligence  and  intercourse, 
with  the  inevitable  impulse  to  freedom  of 
thought  through  the  material  freedom  of 
action,  has  resulted  in  multiplying  the 
states  governed  by  constitutional  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  influence  of  constitutional 
opinions  has  proportionately  gained  in 
strength  as  well  as  in  territory.  It  has 
not  been  by  any  direct  intervention. 
Hitherto,  constitutional  states  have  been 
content  to  reply  upon  a  certain  dogmatic 
form  of  political  free  trade,  which  they 
call  the  doctrine  of  “  non-intervention,” 
.and  for  which  they  have  undoubtedly 
many  powerful  arguments.  No  nation, 
they  say,  can  maintain  its  independence 
until  it  has  at  least  suffleient  internal  con¬ 
viction  and  strength  to  assert  that  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  first  step  toward  freedom 
IS  to  abstain  from  needless  interference 
with  others.  We  must  assume  that  for¬ 
eign  states  desire  to  be  as  we  find  them ; 
and  if  we  wish  to  uphold  respect  for  pub¬ 
lic  law,  we  must  not  trespass  upon  the 
grounds  of  others.  ITie  liberty  we  assert 
for  ourselves  compels  us,  therefore,  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  med<liing  where  we  have  no 
jurisdiction.  It  has  so  happened  that  em¬ 
pirical  deviations  from  this  doctrine,  as  in 
the  case  of  Greece,  have  not  turned  out 
very  happily.  The  result  has  been  that, 
tipon  the  whole,  constitutional  states  have 


deliberately  observed  this  dogmatic  spe¬ 
cies  of  self-restraint,  debarring  themselves 
from  promoting  the  development  of  simi¬ 
lar  communities ;  although  to  multiply  the 
number  of  governments  of  their  own 
genus,  and  to  enlarge  the  territory  of 
constitutional  rule,  is  practically  to  fortify 
the  outposts  of  their  own  strength,  and 
so  far  to  secure  themselves  against  the 
chance  of  those  fluctuations  in  human  af¬ 
fairs  which  have  submerged  many  a  state 
that  believed  itself  above  danger.  It  is 
perhaps  only  within  the  last  year  or  two 
that  st.atesmen  have  begun  to  see  through 
the  fallacy  that  has  heretofore  fettered  the 
legitimate  action  of  constitutional  states 
in  support  of  their  younger  imitators  ;  but 
the  question  is  brought  to  an  issue  in  a 
manner  so  unprecedented  and  so  close  to 
us,  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  of  con¬ 
stitutional  states,  that  Ave,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world,  are  compelled  to  study 
it  intently.  France  constitutes  bodily  a 
problem  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
that  Avorked  out  by  England  from  the 
time  of  John  downward.  England  illus¬ 
trates  the  proposition  of  self-government, 
carried  through  local  ramifications  to  the 
furthest  extent ;  France  embodies  the  re¬ 
verse  proposition — government  by  proxy 
through  one  man,  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  concentrated  in  his  single  grasp.  It 
is  now  ten  years  since  Louis  Napoleon 
asked  France  to  giA’e  him  herself  and  her 
territory,  with  all  her  possessions  and 
forces,  m  order  that  he  might  carry  out 
that  proposition ;  and  amongst  the  many 
lx)ok8  that  have  been  written  upon  so  fer¬ 
tile  a  subject,  there  is  not  one  that  brings 
it  to  so  distinct  a  focus  as  the  unpretend¬ 
ing  anonymous  A’olume  entitled  Ten 
Years  of  Imperialism  in  France:  Im¬ 
pressions  of  a  Flaneur. 

Statisticians  usually  allow  twenty  years 
to  a  generation,  and  within  the  last  four 
generations,  France  has  appeared  before 
the  world  in  half  a  dozen  aspects — as  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  Most  Christian 
King,  governed  by  peremptory  absolut¬ 
ism  ;  as  the  savagest  republic  ever  wit¬ 
nessed  by  that  experienced  and  sage  au¬ 
thority,  history ;  as  a  military  empire,  less 
barbarous  but  more  dangerous  to  foreign 
states,  and  more  rapid  in  its  encroach¬ 
ments  and  dictations  than  any  previous 
invader ;  as  a  restored  monarchy  “  by  the 
grace  of  God”  and  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  moderated  to  suit  modern  prejudices; 
.as  a  constitutional  monarchy,  established 
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by  force  of  barricades,  and  existing  by  the  beneficent,  devil  or  angel.  Our  opinion 
grace  of  the  hourgenisie^  and  then,  after  upon  his  moral  character  has  been  placed 
the  brief  interlude  of  a  didactic  republic,  on  record,  and  it  is  not  yet  time  to  revise 
as  the  second  empire,  which,  with  one  re-  that  estimate.  Nor  are  we  simjdy  going 
markable  exceptitjn,  unites  in  itself  all  the  to  “  give  the  devil  his  due.”  ^V  e  have  a 
natural  elements  of  the  previous  regimes  harder  task  on  hand,  but  one  that,  per- 
except  one.  It  is  the  centralized  personal  haps,  concerns  us  and  our  interest  some- 
authority  of  the  old  monarchy,  restored  by  what  more  nearly.  It  is  to  ascertain  the 
the  universal  suffrage  of  the  first  republic  nature  and  measure  of  that  thing  called 
in  the  name  of  the  first  empire,  with  the  Louis  Napoleon,  as  a  natural  phenomenon, 
original  inspirations  of  its  own  author,  the  and  as  one  element  iti  the  political  and 
second  Fmperor ;  carefully  excluding  the  social  dynamics  of  the  world.  The  mo- 
idcas,  the  associations,  and  influences  of  ment  we  enter  upon  this  examination,  our 
that  constitutional  monarchy  which  spon-  past  crude  ideas  and  hasty  judgment  are 
taneously  sought  its  own  apotheosis  under  rebuked  by  the  marked  contrast  between 
the  sublime  name  of  “Mr.  Smith.”  Twelve  the  man  as  we  appraised  him  and  his  per- 
years  ago  the  existence  of  such  a  state  as  formances.  Few  individuals  have  been 
this  new  empire  was  the  dream  of  one  sol-  less  strangers  in  certain  circles  of  Euro- 
itary  man,  who  was  regarded  with  indif-  pean  society.  Louis  Napoleon  has  resided 
ference,  if  not  contempt  itself— now  it  is  in  France,  m  England,  in  Italy  ;  represen- 
an  establisheil  reality.  Alone  he  did  it.  tative  men  of  all  Europe  have  met  him  in 
He  has  changed  the  entire  face  of  the  land  the  drawing-room,  on  the  race-course,  at 
— altered  the  outward  picture  of  its  great  the  dining-table ;  he  has  been  an  author, 
towns,  imparted  enterprise  to  its  agricul-  and  his  lucubrations,  even  before  the  still 
ture,  re-created  its  army,  and  restored  its  unfinished  Life  of  Cossar^  have  attracted 
|K>tency  for  dictation  abroad.  But  he  has  attention  less  from  their  style  and  force 
done  far  more  than  that — he  has  change<l  than  from  the  genealogy  of  the  writer  and 
the  manners  if  not  the  genius  of  the  peo-  the  bold  adoption  of  extreme  opinions.  A 
pie,  and  bidden  the  mind  of  France  to  royal  adventurer,  with  solemn  counten- 
obey  his  will.  The  literature  of  the  coun-  ance,  he  seemed  to  have  proclivities  equal- 
try  has  sunk,  unth  its  intellect,  to  be  his  ly  for  certain  regions  of  London  society 
servant.  But  he  has  worked  even  a  which  were  either  eminently  didactic  or 
greater  miracle  than  that  complete  subju-  somewhat  “fast :”  the  race-course  and  the 
gation  of  the  countrymen  of  Rousseau  and  royal  society  in  Albemarle-street,  the  so- 
Voltaire — he  has  made  the  Frenchman  an  ciety  of  accomplished  savans  and  of  a  fair 
active  investing  commercialist,  and,  won-  novelist,  had  e<}oal  attractions  for  that  si- 
derful  as  it  may  seem,  a  sailor.  Although  lent,  gravefaced  gentleman,  who,  though 
the  thing  lias  been  done,  it  looks  incredi-  encumbered  by  an  imperial  name,  seemed 
ble  ;  the  more  distinctly  we  present  it  to  to  walk  about  in  a  dream  of  half-intelligi- 
our  eyes,  the  more  difficult  we  find  it  of  ble  reverie,  and  was  by  many  supposed  to 
belief.  To  account  for  the  fact,  we  im-  have  naught  to  say.  Some  who  saw  him 
pute  it  to  various  Machiavellian  purposes;  as  the  regular  attendant  at  the  scientific 
we  lighten  the  burden  of  belief,  by  assum-  meetings,  thought  that  through  the  mask 
ing  that  much  of  the  pageant  is  spurious  ;  of  impassibility  they  detected  the  inward 
but  we  only  delude  ourselves  by  struggling  dullness.  To  use  plain  language,  he  was 
to  force  the  facts  into  accordance  with  our  regarded  as  a  pretender,  bursting  with 
own  predilections,  instead  of  studying  unsatisfied  ambition,  superstitiousfy  ima- 
them  as  they  are,  and  plainly  confessing  gining  himself  to  be  the  special  object  of  a 
the  conclusions  which  they  might  teach  us.  wonderful  destiny,  yet  discounting  disap- 
It  is  worth  while,  at  all  events,  to  ascer-  pointment  by  a  consciousness  of  inborn 
tain  distinctly  what  Louis  Napoleon  has  incapacity  —  in  short,  as  a  man  at  once 
actually  done,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  pretentious,  spurious,  and  stolid, 
endeavoring  to  appreciate  what  he  might  Tbcre  were  indeed  not  a  few  who  knew 
do  further.  better.  More  than  one  literary  man  of 

One  reason  why  the  result  is  so  diflScult  high  repute  had  discovered  under  that  ex- 
of  comprehension  is,  that  we  begin  by  terior  of  inexorable  gravity,  evidences  of 
blinding  our  sight  with  prejudices  against  remarkable  understanding  and  power, 
the  man.  We  are  not  now  about  to  con-  Professors  of  the  exact  sciences  had  ob- 
sider  how  far  he  is  bad  or  good,  wicked  or  8er\’ed  that  the  royal  lounger  was  an  unu- 
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8uaIIy  able  mathematician,  and  big  military 
works  bad  attracted  interest  and  attention. 
Others,  who  knew  him  more  intimately, 
had  noted  a  still  larger  range  of  faculties, 
including  a  curious  power  of  enjoyment. 
But  there  was  a  reason  for  the  public  re¬ 
pute.  From  the  working  of  motives  that 
are  not  yet  quite  apparent — it  might  be 
partly  policy,  partly  a  natural  openness  not 
incomp.atible  with  habitual  reserve,  or  the 
irrepressible  force  of  inward  instinct — the 
exile  did  not  always  conceal  the  confident 
expectation  which  he  h.ad  of  some  day  at¬ 
taining  to  the  throne  of  his  uncle.  Amongst 
his  more  intimate  associates  was  an  artist 
of  the  highest  talent,  who  was  conspicuous 
for  his  refined  manners  and  fashionable 
associations.  This  gentleman  formed  one 
of  a  very  gay  party  given  by  Prince  Na¬ 
poleon.  The  champagne  and  talk  had  in¬ 
flamed  the  im.*igination8  of  the  guests,  and 
an  English  nobleman  desired  them  to  till 
their  bumpers  and  drink  to  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  with  three  times  three,  or 
something  very  like  it.  The  sudden  cold¬ 
ness  of  Louis  Napoleon,  his  grave  and 
almost  disapproving  countenance,  threw  a 
damp  over  the  fervor.  There  was  an 
awkward  pause ;  he  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
thought ;  and  then,  suddenly  conscious 
that  the  host  was  not  making  himself 
agreeable,  he  said,  as  if  to  account  for  his 
mood  and  to  respond  to  the  toast,  “Ah ! 
gentlemen,  it  will  come,”  or  words  to  that 
effect.  The  same  intimates,  however,  ob¬ 
served,  that  as  soon  as  he  entered  within 
the  circle  of  more  ceremonious  and  ortho¬ 
dox  society,  he  instantly  assumed  that  ap¬ 
pearance  of  coldness  and  constraint  which 
so  many  mistook  for  dullness.  Nor  is  it 
wonderful  if,  with  all  this  gravity,  his  ac¬ 
tions  made  people  account  him  a  sort  of 
solemn  trifier.  The  aspirer  toward  the 
imperial  crown  dabbled  in  revolutions. 
He  and  his  brother  both  appeared  in  the 
Roman  insurrection  of  1831  ;  and  Louis 
Napoleon  had  to  fly.  A  few  years  later 
we  see  him  appearing  before  the  fourth 
regiment  of  artillery,  the  first  corps  entered 
by  the  original  Napoleon,  and  inviting  the 
soldiers  to  recognize  him  as  heir,  which 
they  did  with  instantaneous  and  furious 
cries  of  “  F7»c  V EmperturP'  The  sudden 
invasion  of  Boulogne  in  an  English  steam¬ 
er,  with  a  tame  eagle  as  part  of  its  theat¬ 
rical  properties,  w’as  still  less  felicitous. 
And  the  manner  in  •which  the  constitu¬ 
tional  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  con¬ 


tented  itself  at  first  with  sending  the  in¬ 
surgent  to  the  United  StJites,  and  after¬ 
ward  with  sentencing  the  Pretender  to 
“perpetual”  imprisonment  at  Ham,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  tacit  permission  to  escape 
after  a  not  profitless  residence  of  six  years, 
implied  that  he  was  accounted  of  slight 
importance.  With  wisdom  acquired  after 
the  event,  it  is  possible  to  form  a  juster 
estimate  of  the  man ;  and  ■we  now  read  by 
fresh  light  his  Reveries  Politiqves,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1 832,  followed  by  Considerations 
Politiques  et  Militaires  sur  Us  Suisse, 
Manvil  sur  F ArtiUerie,  and  the  Idees 
Napoteonxennes  of  1839.  But  this  was 
not  all.  During  the  thoughtful  adventur¬ 
er’s  seclusion  at  Ham,  appeared  a  pamph¬ 
let,  entitled.  Analyse  de  la  Question  des 
Sucres,  par  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Fort  du  Ham,  AoUt,  1842,  in  which  he  not 
only  showed  a  due  regard  for  the  eau  sucre 
interest,  but  proved  that  he  had  penetrated 
deeply  into  the  peculiar  nature  of  French 
agriculture  and  the  relative  interests  of 
colonial  and  beet-root  sugars. 

A  retrospective  glance  at  these  records 
of  his  thought,  renders  it  plain  that  he 
assiduously  and  carefully  studied  the  in¬ 
stitutions,  manners  and  customs,  industries, 
and  material  progress  of  other  countries 
besides  his  own  ;  but  w'e  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  he  understood  our  institutions 
as  Englishmen  understand  them,  any  more 
than  his  Anglo-Saxon  hosts  understood 
him.  Tliere  is  a  foreign  bent  in  thought, 
sympathy,  and  even  in  the  perceptions  as 
well  as  in  the  tongue ;  and  each  nation  has 
its  own  “  accent  ”  of  thought  and  feeling. 
It  is  some  such  complete  natural  and  na¬ 
tional  identity  of  sensation  which  accounts 
for  the  fact,  that  when  a  second  candida¬ 
ture  arose  for  the  presidency  of  the  French 
liepublio,  the  people  gave  the  prize  to  that 
man  of  whom  w’e  on  this  side  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  had  formed  so  very  humble  an  esti¬ 
mate.  The  Presidency,  which  was  origi¬ 
nally  to  last  for  a  short  term,  was  extended 
to  a  ten  years’  occupation,  with  something 
very  like  autocratic  authority;  and  in 
December,  1852,  by  force  of  the  bloody 
coup  d’itat  and  the  sanction  of  universal 
suftrage.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
.assumed  the  title,  rank,  and  power  of 
“  Napoleon  the  Third,  Emperor  of  the 
French,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will 
of  the  people.”  The  chief  conspirator’s 
share  in  the  hideous  stroke  of  state  has 
been  extenuated  by  ascribing  the  author- 
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ship  to  General  St  Amaud ;  but  it  was 
the  master,  not  the  man,  who  reaped  the 
larpe  profit 

lie  now  set  himself  to  produce  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  edition  of  the  td^  Napoleon- 
iennes,  not  in  the  form  of  a  bound  and 
printed  volume,  but  of  an  empire  entirely 
reedited.  It  would  take  far  more  space 
than  we  can  afford — a  book  ten  times  the 
siae  of  tliat  we  are  reviewing — to  recount 
step  by  step  the  method  in  which  this 
colossal  labor  was  accomplished ;  we  can 
only  follow  the  fastigia,  and  indicate  what 
has  been  done.  One  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  and  most  obvious  results  is  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  Paris,  with  a  completeness 
and  rapidity  which  appear  to  combine  the 
power  of  in.agic  with  that  of  imperial 
engineering.  The  old  houses  disappeared ; 
the  very  material  of  which  they  were  con¬ 
structed  vanished  into  space,  or  rather, 
through  cleverly  managed  contracts,  they 
slinked  into  the  new  buildings,  which 
arise  with  stone  faces,  architectural  orna¬ 
mentation,  and  a  general  symmetry  un¬ 
known  in  the  old  Lutetia. 

“  Since  the  large  irorks  began,  each  year  from 
eight  hundred  thousand  to  one  million  tons  of 
cast  and  wrought  iron,  from  forty  thousand  to 
fifty  thousand  tons  of  cement,  four  millions  hec¬ 
tolitres  of  lime,  and  four  hundred  thousand  steres 
of  stone,  paid  duty.  The  transport  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  required  a  permission  each  year  for  above 
thirty -five  hundr^  wagons  and  above  ten  thou¬ 
sand  carts.  .... 

“  The  demolition  and  reconstruction  of  bouses, 
the  building  or  repairing  of  churches,  towers, 
palaces,  markets,  and  barracks,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  new  streets  and  thoroughfares,  represent 
only  one  side  of  the  labor  and  cost  b^towed 
on  this  work  of  regeneration.  There  is  an¬ 
other  which  is  equally  important,  and  which 
comes  under  the  general  denomination  of  ‘  fro- 
Tail  dei  ponU  et  chaimeet.'  It  comprises  the 
construction  and  reconstruction  of  bridges  and 
quays,  new  pavement,  trottoin,  plantations, 
squares,  and  the  extension  of  sewers  and  water- 
conduits.  Three  new  bridges  have  been  thrown 
across  the  Seine — the  Pont  Napoleon  III.,  high 
up  toward  Charenton;  the  Pont  de  Solferino, 
opposite  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  the 
Pont  de  I’Alma,  connecting  the  boulevard  of  the 
same  name  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river.  Nine- 
teens  millions  of  francs  were  required  to  redeem 
the  tolls  on  nine  bridges  where  they  still  ex¬ 
isted . 

“  Great  part  of  the  embankment  on  both  sides 
of  the  Seine  has  been  removed  from  the  Pont  de 
Constantine  down  to  the  Pont  de  I’Alma — that 
is,  well-nigh  seven  kilometers  of  walls,  varying 
from  fifty  to  eighty  feet  in  hight — and  provided 
with  wharves  and  broad  towing-paths.  The 
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new  thoroughfares  have  been  provided  with  a 
complete  system  of  sewerage  and  water-con¬ 
duits;  besides  which  new  main  sewers  have 
been  laid  down  in  several  of  the  old  thorough¬ 
fares,  nominally  in  the  Quartier  du  Louvre. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  of  the  Champs  Elysees, 
the  Avenue  de  l’Imp4ratricc,  the  planting  of 
trees  on  the  new  boulevards,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  squares  opened  out  and  converted  into 
gardens. 

“  A  length  of  about  twenty  thousand  meters 
of  thoroughfares  has  been  opened  from  the 
heart  of  the  town  in  every  direction.  Other  ten 
thousand  meters  are  already  marked  out  for 
further  openings.  Indeed,  as  for  plans,  there 
is  no  want  of  them  ;  the  town  has  not  in  vain 
fifty  thousand  poun^  to  sixty  thousand  pounds 
for  plans  and  aligwmentt  on  its  budgat ;  the 
portefeuilles  are  full  of  them,  and  others  are 
daily  spoken  of.” 

The  work  grew  to  the  hand  of  the  work¬ 
man.  The  estimate  of  the  year  was  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  expenses,  and  a  balance 
was  restored  by  extraordinary  credits — 
one  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  of 
francs  having  been  taken  since  1852,  for 
“  extraordinary  expenses  ”  alone.  The 
growing  population  and  business  of  Paris 
have  increased  its  revenues ;  its  revenues 
have  been  laid  out  so  as  to  render  it  more 
attractive ;  and  by  the  incorporation  of  the 
banlieue,  extending  the  city  to  the  lines  of 
the  fortifications,  it  has  taken  in  additional 
territory  and  population,  with  an  augment¬ 
ed  number  of  the  taxpayers.  The  total 
outlay  since  1862  has  probably  exceeded 
ten  million  pounds  sterling,  swelled  by 
loans  to  more  than  eighteen  million  pounds 
sterling.  The  prospects  of  the  city  finance, 
how'ever,  are  excellent ;  the  receipts  con¬ 
stantly  advancing  more  rapidly  than  the 
outlay.  Put  the  money  outlay  does  not 
constitute  the  only  cost.  The  law  of  1862 
rendered  the  dis[>osse86ion  of  house-occu¬ 
pants  a  summary  process,  by  force  of  a 
simple  decree,  without  any  public  notifica¬ 
tion  or  discussion.  The  plan  has  been  re¬ 
commended  as  a  short  cut  to  prevent  job¬ 
bing,  but  people  complain  that  it  docs  not 
prevent  injustice  or  favoritism.  In  the 
Boulevard  de  Malesherbes,  for  instance, 
“  many  private  hotels  of  wealthy  people 
not  exactly  conspicuous  for  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  Imperial  Government,  had  to 
be  razed  to  the  ground,  to  the  great  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  owners.”  The  shopkeep¬ 
ers,  a  very  stationary  class  in  Paris,  cri^ 
out  loudly  against  the  sudden  removal, 
which  was  always  inconvenient,  and  some¬ 
times  ruinous.  Government  employes  and 
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Others  with  fixed  salaries,  had  to  move  off 
to  tlie  suburbs,  the  better  houses  demand- 
iug  better  rents ;  and  with  that  rise  has 
come  a  rise  in  the  price  of  provisions  and 
necessaries.  More  beautiful  than  the  old 
Lutetia,  Imperial  Paris  is  a  great  deal 
more  expensive. 

But  there  have  been  still  greater  changes. 
The  prefect  of  the  Seine  has  been  convert¬ 
ed  to  a  species  of  Pasha  ;  the  municipality 
being  transformed  to  a  mere  tradition,  its 
business  administered  by  a  commission 
whom  the  Pasha  names.  The  new  board 
may  l>e  very  able  and  equitable,  but  it  is 
irresponsible,  and  many  persons  who  have 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  information  or 
in  influencing  its  course  of  action,  complain 
tliat  others  have  known  its  secrets  before¬ 
hand,  and  have  somehow  or  other  con¬ 
trived  to  buy  cheap  in  unfashionable  quar¬ 
ters  which  have  subsequently  been  cleared 
out  and  converted  into  regions  of  p-alaces. 
But  has  the  change  l)een  unpopular  ?  By 
no  means ;  the  buildings  emjdoy  consid¬ 
erable  numbers  of  the  working  classes. 
Managed  by  degrees,  the  improvement  of 
the  city  ha.'i,  as  we  have  said,  attracted  an 
increa.sed  number  of  residents  and  of  vis¬ 
itors,  and  with  them  have  come  greatly 
increased  trade ;  and  greatly  increased 
profits  ;  the  total  effect  being,  that  profits 
.and  wages  have  expanded  in  a  corre- 
8]>onding  degree  for  a  larger  number  of 

is  that  all.  Tlie  embellishment  of 
P.aris  has  incident.ally  been  made  to  sub¬ 
serve  another  vast  and  surprising  reform 
— the  entire  revision  of  the  military  sys¬ 
tem. 


people. 

Nor 


“Constantinople  enjoys  the  official  title  of 
Mabruse,  which  means  the  ‘  well  -  guarded.’ 
Many  people  may  think  that  this  title  might  be 
claimed  with  more  justice  by  Paris.  Nor,  per¬ 
haps,  would  they  be  wrong.  The  many  broad 
thoroughfares  lately  opened  are  so  many  mili¬ 
tary  lines  for  acting  with  large  bodies  of  troops 
and  cannon.  They  enable  these  troops  to  main¬ 
tain  sure  communication  between  each  other, 
and  to  isolate  the  number  of  small  ‘  quartiers  ’ 
into  which  the  town  has  been  broken  up  by 
these  arteries.  A  number  of  barracks,  and 
other  strongly  built  and  detached  public  edifice!’, 
are  dispcrsc-d  all  over  the  town,  forming  so 
many  points  for  concentrating  the  military 
force  in  defensive  positions.  The  fortifications 
round  the  town,  above  all,  the  forts  outside,  are 
in  first-rate  order,  and  have  been  increased ; 
lastly,  a  corps  d’arm6e,  of  three  divisions,  call¬ 
ed  the  Army  of  Paris,  is  kept  up  en  permanence, 
beside  the  Garde  Imp4riale,  a  complete  eorm 
iVarmee  in  itself,  of  foot,  horse,  and  artillery.” 


The  Garde  Imperialo  introduced  into 
the  political  headquarters  of  France  splen¬ 
did  traditions  and  a  magnificent  force.  It 
is  a  body  of  soldiers  whose  prosperity  and 
privileges  are  peculiarly  identified  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  army  and  with 
the  one  man  who  presides  over  the  whole. 
For  other  regiments  the  expenses  of  Paris 
are  too  severe,  and  to  be  stationed  there 
is  accounted  to  be  a  tax  rather  than  other¬ 
wise  ;  but  the  Garde  Imperiale  is  in  itself 
an  army  formed  of  promote^nien,  of  picked 
soldiers,  so  that  it  concentrates  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  whole  military  order.  Almost 
all  its  members  are  decorated,  all  have  a 
higher  rate  of  pay,  and  its  officers  have  a 
mess  such  a.s  tliey  have  in  our  own  regi¬ 
ments  ;  the  result  being  that  it  constitutes 
a  sort  of  democratic  and  military  peerage, 
essentially  destined  to  sustain  the  system 
which  has  created  it.  Another  measure 
of  reform  was  the  creation  of  the  Dotation 
de  l^AmiSe,  a  sort  of  military  fund,  the 
staple  of  w’hich  is  the  money  paid  in  for 
the  exemptions  of  young  men  who  are 
drawn  under  the  conscription  law  of  1832, 
modified  by  the  law  of  1855,  and  expend¬ 
ed  in  additional  pay  for  re-enlisting  sol¬ 
diers  and  in  pensions  for  retired  veterans. 
The  efiect  of  this  measure  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  w’orkmen,  artisans,  and  la¬ 
borers  may,  if  they  like,  have  their  fling 
in  the  army,  and  retire  while  still  in  mid¬ 
dle  life  upon  that  which  to  a  Frenchman 
is  a  competency,  either  to  resume  their 
civil  occupations,  or  to  lounge  about  at 
ease.  By  favor  of  all  the  allowances,  a 
man  thirty-six  years  old  may  have  an  ac¬ 
cumulated  capital  of  six  thousand  francs, 
besides  his  pension  of  one  hundred  francs 
a  year.  In  the  second  place,  the  soldier 
may  persevere  in  the  army,  and  rise  to  yet 
higher  wealth  and  dignity.  Although 
sixty  or  seventy  thousand  young  French¬ 
men  are  still  annually  drafterl  for  service 
under  the  force  of  conscription,  on  the 
whole  the  force  has  been  converted  from 
a  species  of  militia  to  a  professional  class, 
almost  a  caste,  with  interests  divided  froni 
the  rest  of  the  population,  its  prospects 
identified  w'ith  the  continued  elevation  and 
expansion  of  the  imperial  authority.  In¬ 
cidentally  this  change  of  the  whole  mili¬ 
tary  service  has  been  attended  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  many  abuses.  Such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  the  dealing  in  substitutions,  a 
trade  which  defrauded  private  families  and 
the  State.  The  securities  of  the  conscript 
for  whom  exemption  was  thus  obtained. 
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remained  always  liable  for  the  service  of 
his  substitute ;  and  if  deserted  by  that  se¬ 
cond  man,  which  often  happened,  they  had 
to  purchase  a  fresh  recruit,  sometimes  be¬ 
ing  thus  called  upon  to  pay  several  times 
over.  Private  families,  therefore,  regard 
the  present  system,  under  which  the  w'hole 
business  of  substituting  is  conducted 
through  the  Dotation  I'Armee,  as  a 
great  practical  improvement ;  and  society 
countersigns  the  opinion  of  military  men, 
that  it  is  bct|pr  than  that  which  obtained 
under  the  Bourgeois  King,  who  did  not 
understand  military  matters.  The  army 
is  entirely  identified  with  the  present,  and 
its  future  is  thoroughly  cut  off  from  the 
])a8t.  Its  whole  aspect  is  transformed — 
dress,  armament,  drill,  material,  have  all 
been  changed  and  improved.  The  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  African  army  and  its  costume 
have  disappeared,  to  be  replaced  by  uni¬ 
forms  and  standards  which  recall  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  Crimea  and  Italy,  so  that  the 
soldier  of  Napoleon  III.  falls  back  upon 
nothing,  but  advances  perpetually  with 
his  chief. 

Of  course  this  splendid  luxury  must  be 
paid  for,  and  so  it  is ;  but  the  bill  is  not 
quite  so  enormous  as  we  might  have  ex¬ 
pected. 

“  One  million  of  francs  for  each  one  thousand 
men  is  about  the  average  cost  before  1848.  The 
Budget  of  1847  gives  three  hundred  forty-nine 
and  a  half  millions  as  the  cost  of  the  army  ;  but 
from  this  sum  sixteen  millions  must  be  deduct¬ 
ed  for  Civil  Government  and  other  expenses  in 
Algeria,  which  now  figure  in  the  Budget  of  the 
Colonies;  so  that  tlmee  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  millions  remains  as  the  cost  of  thrm 
hundred  and  thirty- seven  thousand  men, 
which  was  the  effective  during  the  year.  The 
Budget  of  1858  shows  an  expenditure  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  -  seven  millions  for  an 
average  effective  of  four  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  men;  and  even  these  three  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  millions  include  eleven  mil¬ 
lions  of  arrears  of  former  years,  so  that  proper¬ 
ly  only  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions 
apply  to  the  year  itself,  showing  an  increase  of 
thirty -three  millions  above  1847 . 

“  Thus  at  an  expense  of  from  thirty  to  forty 
millions  of  francs  a  year  more,  France  has  the 
gratification  of  knowing  that  i^e  is  able  to  go 
to  war  almost  at  a  moment's  notice.  .... 

**  The  financial  report  lately  presented  to  the 
legislative  bodies,  announces  a  notable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  effective  of  the  army.  The  average, 
which  was  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  thou¬ 
sand  men  on  the  first  of  January,  1861,  has 
been  reduced  to  four  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  in  1862,  and  it  is  said  to  be  farther  di¬ 
minished  to  four  hundred  thousand  men.  From 


what  was  said  above  about  the  elasticity  of 
the  furlough  system,  and  the  latitude  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  in  calling  out  whatever  proportion 
it  deems  fit  of  the  contingent,  it  will  be  clear 
that  this  economy  can  be  effected  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  efficiency.”  ^ 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  acquired  unpre¬ 
cedented  glory  by  transforming  himself 
from  a  French  Prince  into  a  genuine  sailor, 
and  teaching  his  men  to  become  Jack 
Tars ;  but  the  Prince’s  father  retired  from 
business,  the  young  man  himself  became 
an  exile  and  a  wanderer ;  and,  excluded 
from  marine  employment,  he  has  lately  fig¬ 
ured  as  a  sortof  tutortohisyoung  nq>hews, 
who  have  been  volunteers  in  the  Federal 
army  of  America.  Meanwhile  the  once 
contemptible  exile  has  capped  the  glory  of 
the  Orleans  admiral — he  has  called  a  navy 
into  existence.  He  has  been  foremost  in 
building  rapid  steamers  on  the  most  recent 
models,  and  his  activity  in  creating  an  iron¬ 
clad  navy  has  excited  apprehension  even 
in  maritime  England.  And  these  results 
have  been  obtained  at  an  expenditure  of 
ten  millions  of  francs  under  the  lowest 
outlay  of  the  July  dynasty.  Do  we  not 
begin  to  observe  that  the  mathematician 
has  displayed  some  talent  for  finance  in 
naval  as  well  as  municipal  and  social  af¬ 
fairs  ? 

Ever  since  1830  the  revenues  of  France 
have  shown  a  considerable  elasticity,  but 
the  progress  has  been  still  greater  during 
the  last  decade.  At  the  same  time  the 
expenditure  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  revenue,  insomuch  that  from  1840 
downward  deficit  has  been  the  rule  with¬ 
out  a  single  exception.  Even  in  the  years 
when  there  seems  to  have  been  a  surplus 
revenue,  it  was  owing  to  extraordinary 
resources,  arising  from  loans,  increase  of 
the  floating  debt,  and  similar  expedients. 
The  revenue  for  the  eight  years  ending 
1859,  for  which  the  accounts  are  not  yet 
quite  made  up,  is  calculated  at  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs,  the  expenditure  at  fifteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  mil¬ 
lions,  leaving  a  deficit  for  the  eight  years 
of  eighty  thousand  millions,  or  more 
than  one  hundred  and  twenty-tw’o  mil¬ 
lion  pounds  sterling.  It  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  two  great  wars  of  1854 
and  1859  were  in  part  chargeable  with 
the  deficiency,  but  the  contrary  is  the 
case.  They  were  more  than  covered, 
severally,  by  the  two  loans  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  millions  and  five  hundred 
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millions ;  for  of  those  sums  they  only  con¬ 
sumed  ten  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
leaving  two  hundred  millions  for  other 
purposes.  But  the  surplus  thus  occurring 
was  spent,  and  was  not  applied  in  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  deficit  indicated  above.  Many 
other  extraordinary  resources  have  also 
been  used  up  for  purposes  of  outlay ;  the 
reserve  of  the  Fond  d’Amortissement, 
seven  hundre<l  and  fifty-six  millions ;  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  Bank  capital,  one  hundred 
millions ;  consolidation  of  the  Caisse  de  la 
Dotation  de  I’Armee,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  millions ;  Obligations  Trente- 
niures,  for  the  completion  of  the  railways, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  millions ;  increase 
of  the  floating  debt,  three  hundred  and 
seven  millions ;  beside  other  little  per¬ 
quisites  w'hich  it  is  difiicult  to  specify 
with  sufficient  distinctness.  The  Fl&neur 
reckons  that  the  extraordinary  resources 
thus  employed  in  the  ten  years  of  Impe¬ 
rialism  amount  to  not  less  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  and  nineteen  millions,  of  which  thirty- 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  millions  have 
been  covered  in  the  manner  that  we  have 
mentioned.  Still  the  floating  debt  is  not 
large.  The  Treasury  is  a  kind  of  general 
cashier  and  banker  for  the  oommunes,  and 
has  divers  public  and  private  establish¬ 
ments  under  its  guarantee ;  the  liabilities 
which  look  so  bulky  are  thus  considerably 
dispersed,  while  the  pressure  of  the  float¬ 
ing  debt  is  proportionately  diffu8e<l  and 
diminished.  In  the  mean  time  the  revenue 
continues  to  increase.  Comparing  the 
most  productive  year  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire,  1846,  with  the  last 
year  of  which  we  have  accounts,  we  find 
that  the  revenue  has  increased  from  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  and  fifty-one  to  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  millions,  or  nearly  twenty- 
nine  per  cent.  But  1858  was  a  bad  year, 
and  the  real  increase  is  better  indicate  by 
1859,  in  which  it  is  calculated  at  nearly 
thirty-five  per  cent.  The  actual  outlay 
and  deficit  are  not  the  real  cause  of  the 
uneasiness  created  by  the  constant  growth 
of  the  extenditure,  but  it  is  traceable  to 
the  system  of  management.  There  is  no 
solidarity  in  the  Cabinet ;  there  is  no  col¬ 
lective  budget.  Each  de|>artment  makes 
its  separate  report  to  the  Emperor ;  and  as 
each  IS  anxious  to  distinguish  itself  by  the 
efficacy  of  its  public  operations,  it  proceeds 
upon  the  principle  expressed  by  the  vulgar 
saying :  “  Damn  the  expense.”  With  an 
increase  in  the  necessaries  of  life  has 
come  an  increase  of  official  salaries,  and 


the  departments  consume  the  more  pay. 
The  govemmentof  “Mr.  Smith,”  thorough¬ 
ly  bourgeois  as  it  was,  “  had  to  affect  a 
cynical  disregard  of  apj)earance3 the 
government  of  the  Emperor  is  bound  to 
be  splendid,  not  only  in  the  field  but  in 
the  palace.  The  sole  check  upon  the  uni¬ 
versal  tendency  to  increased  spending  lies 
in  the  one  head  that  thinks  for  all ;  and 
though  we  have  seen  that  in  certain  very 
broad  sections  of  the  revenue  a  striking 
economy  has  been  effected,  the  tendency 
still  remains  the  same. 

It  is  a  common  idea  that  the  interference 
of  the  Government  in  public  works,  even 
in  commercial  enterprise  and  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  industry,  began  with  the  Second 
Empire ;  but  the  writer  of  the  book  before 
ns  18  right  in  describing  that  notion  as  a 
blunder.  The  interference  did  not  origin¬ 
ate  with  any  one  administration ;  it  springs 
from  the  genius  of  the  French  people, 
which  has  called  upon  its  central  authority 
to  play  the  part  of  a  universal  Providence, 
directing  it  in  its  social  action,  supplying 
all  its  public  r^uirements,  helping  it  under 
sudden  calamities ;  the  Government  being 
thus  far  “  merely  a  reflex  of  the  nature  of 
the  people.” 

“  There  has  been  a  succes-sion  of  ('ovemments 
in  France,  bearing  the  most  different  names  and 
titles,  but  all  of  them  animated  by  the  same 
jealousy  against  individual  freedom,  and  equally 
bent  on  centralizing  and  meddling  with  every 
thing.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  a 
system  of  tutelage,  long  r.ontiuued,  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  weaken  individual  energy,  and  to  efface 
by  degrees,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  line 
of  demarkation  between  individual  exertion  and 
government  interference.  But  either  this  line 
of  demarkation  must  have  been  originally  rather 
faint,  or  the  individual  energy  weak,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  idea  of  a  tangible  Providence  on 
earth  very  attractive;  for  in  all  the  violent 
changes  within  the  past  eighty  years,  we  never 
see  the  slightest  trace  of  a  reaction  of  individ¬ 
ual  feeling  against  the  system  of  tutelage. 

“The  rage  is  not  against  the  pretension  of 
the  Government  to  act  the  part  of  Providence, 
lut  against  the  manner  in  which  it  has  dis¬ 
charge  this  duty  ;  against  the  favoritism  which 
it  showed  for  one  class  of  the  population,  and 
the  injustice  which  it  committed  toward  an¬ 
other.  Those  who  think  that  they  have  not 
their  due  share  in  the  boons  of  terrestrial  pro¬ 
vidence,  rise  in  arms  to  assert  their  claims.  It 
is  always  *  Jerome  Paturot  in  search  of  the  best 
of  Providences’ — one  which  should  be  even- 
handed,  and  find  the  means  of  satisfying  every 
body.” 

The  Imperial  Government  has  proceed- 
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ed  upon  another  principle.  It  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  adopted  the  centralizing  function 
more  avowedly  and  explicitly  than  any  of 
its  predecessors.  It  has  not  only  slighted 
the  dictates  of  political  economists,  but  in 
accordance  with  the  reveries  and  reflec¬ 
tions  indulged  at  Ham  and  other  resi¬ 
dences,  it  has,  almost  in  terms,  accej)ted  the 
ofiice  of  cooperating  with  the  industrial 
classes  on  socialistic  principles,  even  court¬ 
ing  rather  than  contesting  their  prejudices. 
Not  only  has  the  Emperor  found  work  for 
the  ouvrier  in  all  directions,  but  under  the 
fostering  direction  of  the  Administration, 
local  bodies  and  public  companies  have 
been  stimulated  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  workman.  Of  course  some  part 
of  the  value  of  industry  must  be  proxi- 
mately  expressed  by  the  rate  of  wages, 
which  must  always  regulate  the  relations 
of  employers  and  employed ;  but  in  the 
new  industrial  school,  the  workman  has 
been  allowed  something  like  a  profit 
upon  the  business  which  he  serves.  In 
one  case  it  has  been  a  share  of  the  sums 
saved  in  tools,  fuel,  and  material ;  in  others 
he  has  a  still  stronger  inducement  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  establishment, 
by  being  allowed  a  percentage  upon  the 
dividends.  In  1860,  the  public  body  which 
has  taken  the  lead  in  this  way,  the  Orleans 
Railway  Company,  distributed  eighty-four 
thousaud  pounds  amongst  its  woi^-people, 
while  its  working  expenses  were  low'er 
than  those  of  any  other  lino  in  France, 
and  its  clear  [irofit  higher;  the  share¬ 
holders’  dividend  being  twenty  per  cent  on 
their  shares  of  the  capital.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  the  ruling  intellect 
has  avoided  clashing  with  the  national 
or  industrial  predilection^  it  has  by 
no  means  neglected  the  instruction  to 
be  derived  from  the  dictates  of  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  and  of  that  fact  we  have 
two  evidences  as  conspicuous  as  they 
have  been  unforeseen.  The  Executive 
has  so  managed  the  distribution  of 
Imperial  patronage  and  £ud  for  public 
works  and  improvements,  as  to  diminish 
the  proportion  of  the  funds  furnished  by 
the  State  in  comparison  wnth  other  con¬ 
tributories,  and,  breaking  through  the 
hereditary  and  apparently  indomitable  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  French  people,  it  has 
actually  introduced  free  trade.  It  thus 
cooperates  w  ith  the  people  rather  than 
supports  them  out  of  the  Imperial  re¬ 
sources,  and  trains  them  into  greater  self- 
reliance  ;  teaching  the  commune  to  rely 


upon  tlie  improved  condition  of  the  com¬ 
mune,  the  shareholders  in  the  railway 
upon  the  success  of  their  project,  and  the 
people  at  large  upon  the  energy  of  each 
and  all  to  augment  the  resources  of  the 
community.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  volume  which  we  are  re¬ 
viewing  describes  this  pl.au  of  action,  which 
the  writer  calls  “  the  Im|)erial  fertilizing 
system.”  “The  first  object  to  which  this 
new'  method  of  government  was  applied 
W’as  the  railway  system — a  legacy  be¬ 
queathed  to  it  by  its  predecessors.”  In 
England  and  America  the  construction  of 
railroads  has  been  left  to  jirivate  enter¬ 
prise,  the  Legislature  aiding  it  by  granting 
privileges,  sometimes  of  great  extent.  In 
France  the  Government  has  acted  on  the 
opposite  plan,  furnishing  a  part  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  resources,  and  reserving  the  right  to 
interfere  for  the  advantage  of  the  public. 
It  has  enlarged  the  period  to  be  allowed 
before  the  property  in  the  railway  shall 
revert  to  the  State,  granting  a  uniform 
ninety-nine  years’  lease.  At  the  same  time 
it  has  made  each  company  extend  its  lines  ; 
and  to  facilitate  that  work,  it  has  divided 
the  territory  of  Franco  into  so  many  re¬ 
gions,  allotted  chiefly  to  six  companies. 
The  official  subventionH  are  not  entirely 
stopped,  but  they  are  reduced  from  thirty 
or  forty  per  cent  of  the  outlay,  the  ohl 
proportion,  to  twenty  per  cent  or  less ; 
and  in  some  recent  cases  a  guarantee  sum 
of  four  and  sixty-five  hundredths  per  cent 
as  interest  and  sinking-fund  on  a  certain 
maximum  of  expenditure,  has  been  grant¬ 
ed  for  fifty  years.  After  1 862,  all  reve¬ 
nue  over  a  fixed  sum  of  old  and  new’  lines 
is  to  be  shared  with  the  companies  by  the 
Government.  The  companies  have  been 
rendered  more  independent  in  their  ad¬ 
ministration,  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
private  resources  has  been  called  forth, 
and  the  success  attending  these  changes 
has  materially  aided  the  process.  The 
same  principles  have  been  applied  to  the 
departments,  which  have  exjiended  in 
roads,  etc.,  ten  millions  a  year  more  than 
before  tho  Empire ;  while  the  communes 
and  municipalities  have  “  gone  in”  for  lo¬ 
cal  roads  and  works  of  improvement. 

“  These  money -grants  are  a  kind  of  gentle 
pressure  and  seduction,  which  is  resorted  to  by 
the  Government,  not  only  in  the  matter  of 
road.s,  but  in  all  useful  and  ornamental  works  in 
which  the  codperation  of  departments  or  muni¬ 
cipalities  is  desirable.  There  is  always  plenty 
of  such  improvements  which  are  either  olwious. 
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or  which  are  easily  suggested  to  municipal 
councils — rivers  require  regulating,  ports  are 
insecure,  quays  and  bridges  are  giving  way, 
towns  mast  be  improved,  streets  widened, 
swamps  and  waste  lands  wait  to  be  reclaimed, 
etc.  Government  is  applied  to,  and  always 
found  willing  to  take  the  subject  seriously. 
The  only  remaining  question  is  the  money. 
With  all  its  good-will  and  liberality  it  can  not 
undertake  to  defray  all  these  large  expenses ; 
but  it  is  ready  to  contribute  a  part  under  the 
condition  that  the  municipalities  do  the  rest. 
They  are  already  too  heavily  burdened  to  bear 
so  large  an  outlay,  but  there  are  plenty  of  capi¬ 
talists  who  will  advance  the  money ;  and  the 
advantages  resulting  from  the  work  will  more 
than  repay  the  outlay,  or  else  the  resources  are 
growing  so  rapidly  that  a  fancy  may  safely  be 
indulged  in  now  and  then.  The  spirit  of  emu¬ 
lation  does  the  rest  Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles, 
and  other  large  towns  headed  the  movement, 
and  no  one  wants  to  remain  behind,  the  coun¬ 
try  any  more  than  the  towns. 

•‘This  system  of  encouragement  by  grants  of 
money  is  not  conQned  to  works  undertaken  by 
departments  and  communes;  it  extends  in 
many  cases  to  individual  enterprises.  With 
the  view,  fur  instance,  of  making  coal  accessible 
t«  the  consumer  at  low  prices,  subsidies  are 
given  to  mining  companies  for  the  construction 
i.f  roads,  canals,  and  tramways.  In  order  to‘ 
promote  drainage,  the  Credit  Foncier  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  loans  to  the  amount  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  francs  on  account  of  the 
Government,  and  this  latter  guarantees  four 
per  cent  on  them.  In  order  to  fertilize  the 
plains  of  the  Dordogne,  d£p6ts  of  sea- 
sand  are  formed  at  reduced  prices.  About 
ten  millions  of  francs  go  every  year  to  encour¬ 
age  agriculture;  and  lately,  when  the  new 
commercial  policy  was  decided  upon,  similar 
favors  have  been  extended  to  manufactur- 
cr-*.  A  law  passed  in  August,  1860,  empowers 
the  Government  to  make  a  loan  of  forty  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs  to  manufacturers  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  machinery,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
competition  with  foreign  countries,  and  so  on  in 
an  endless  list,  until  the  mind  is  quite  bewil¬ 
dered  by  this  attempt  to  revive  the  Indian  god 
Vishnu,  the  many-headed  and  many-handed. 
Nothing  seems  too  large  for  the  power  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  too  small  to  attract  its  attention.” 

Anotlier  lure  to  stimulate  private  exer¬ 
tion,  and  to  encourage  the  investment  of 
capital,  lies  in  the  promotion  of  public 
companies  or  commercial  associations. 
The  year  1846  is  marked  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  their  rapid  growth  ;  but 
during  the  revolution  they  fell  off  from 
twenty-seven  hundred  and  forty-seven  to 
fifteen  hundred  and  eleven.  “  They  are 
now  nearly  close  upon  five  thousand,  or 
nearly  double  what  they  were  in  the  most 
prosperous  times  before  1848.  lustitu- 
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tions  of  credit,  insurance,  railway,  canal, 
mining,  industrial,  gas,  and  steamboat 
companies,  etc.,  have  sprung  up  with  a 
rapidity  quite  astonishing,  and  have  in 
most  cases  yielded  large  profits.”  “  The 
direct  initiation  of  the  Government  is  re¬ 
served  for  cases  where  a  new  idea  is  to  bo 
applied.  Thus  agricultural  shows,  indus¬ 
trial  exhibitions,  horse-races,  were  almost 
unknown  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Imperial  regime.”  Under  this  stimulus 
French  society  has  entirely  changed  its 
character,  and  from  an  uncommercial 
country  France  has  become  more  com¬ 
mercial  than  Holland  or  England,  has 
plunged  into  a  “  faster  ”  style  of  money¬ 
making  than  New-York  itself.  The  chap¬ 
ter  on  “Moneyraania,”  with  its  Mires  epi¬ 
sode,  discloses  nothing  new,  but  fonns 
nevertheless  an  essential  part  of  the  sur- 
^vey.  It  will  require  some  little  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  comjdetely  to 
estimate  the  extent  and  powe#  of  this  sys¬ 
tem,  or  the  magnitude  of  its  results  ;  but 
if  we  reflect  upon  all  the  forms  in  which 
it  has  worked  we  shall  attain  at  least  a 
proximate  idea  of  the  change.  We  have 
seen  that  the  new  military  system  has 
furnished  the  soldier  with  the  means  of 
accumulating  some  amount  of  savings. 
The  encouragement  given  to  cooperative 
societies  has  afforded  at  once  confidence 
and  opportunity  for  such  of  the  working 
classes  as  choose  to  become  proprietors, 
or  participating  workmen,  in  undertakings 
of  various  grades  from  the  humblest  to 
the  very  largest.  Under  the  same  im¬ 
pulse  the  communes  have  found  the 
means  for  their  works  of  improvement — 
beautifying  towns,  extending  approaches, 
restoring  lands  to  utility ;  deriving  the 
needful  funds  not  only  from  local  taxation, 
but  from  a  resort  to  loans  based  upon  the 
increased  value  under  the  improvements. 
Thus  the  bourgeoisie  has  found  means  for 
the  investment  of  money  which  it  would 
otherwise  have  kept  as  so  much  dead 
“  savings.”  The  upper  classes,  without 
distinction  of  birth,  have  plimged  into 
commercial  enterprises,  cither  in  some 
form  with  which  they  are  connected  lo¬ 
cally,  or  in  those  international  undertak¬ 
ings  which  are  so  well  exemplified  by  the 
great  stock-jobbing  associations  of  the 
Bourse.  It  has  been  truly  remarked  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  thus  taught 
the  Frenchman  to  take  his  dead  savings 
“  out  of  the  stocking,”  and,  sowing  them 
in  the  ground  of  agricultural  progress, 
16 
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town  improvements,  joint  stock  trade,  or 
grand  commerce,  to  reap  a  crop  of  profits, 
with  a  continual  increase  of*  seed  for  re¬ 
peating  the  process. 

But  before  we  can  understand  the  real 
design  or  the  working  of  the  system,  we 
must  take  a  yet  further  glance.  It  will  al¬ 
ready  be  seen  how  far  every  section  of  so¬ 
ciety  down  to  the  humblest  individual,  has 
been  induced  to  look  up  to  the  one  man 
at  the  head  as  the  person  who  presides 
over  the  improving  prospect  of  the  whole, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  part  of 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  Emperor 
throughout  the  country,  in  all  grades, 
must  be  traced  to  this  practical  form  of 
realizing  the  Idkes  Napoltoniennes.  If  we 
examine  the  personnel  of  the  larger  com¬ 
mercial  organizations  we  shall  find  another 
peculiar  element.  If,  for  instance,  we  ask 
who  are  the  Directors  of  the  Credit  Fon¬ 
der  or  the  Credit  Mobilier,  we  find 
amongst  them  men  whose  names  we 
know  in  other  capacities.  The  “  Credit 
Foncier  de  France”  is  an  association  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
money  upon  landed  property ;  the  “  So- 
dete  Genorale  de  Credit  Mobilier”  was  to 
furnish  similar  advances  upon  tangible  se¬ 
curity  not  real  property ;  but  this  latter 
company  grew'  to  be  by  far  the  larger, 
more  wealthy,  and  more  influential,  its 
success  having  called  forth  a  host  of  imi¬ 
tators.  Now  if  w'e  examine  the  director¬ 
ate  of  these  tw'o  modem  institutions,  w'e 
find  one  man  in  both :  it  is  M.  Emile  Pe- 
reire,  “  the  French  Rothschild,”  as  he  is 
sometimes  called.  Amongst  the  directors 
of  the  Credit  Foncier  is  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  living 
statesmen,  who  has  recently  been  spoken 
of  as  likely  to  resume  his  place  m  the 
councils  of  the  Emperor.  Amongst  the 
directors  of  the  Creait  Mobilier  is  M.  Be- 
noist  Fould,  the  brother  of  Achille  Fould, 
the  Finance  Minister,  and  the  Count  de 
Morny,  whose  relations  with  the  Emperor 
and  his  councils  are  known  to  the  world. 
Per8on:U  connections  of  this  kind  have 
furnished  a  machinery  by  which  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  one  man  is  enabled  to  make 
itself  felt  through  the  widest  ramifications 
in  the  most  distinct  manner.  We  English 
are  wont  to  call  this  the  centralizing  sys¬ 
tem  ;  but  we  now  understand  something 
of  its  converse,  which  w'e  may  call  the  ra¬ 
diating  system.  It  places  every  part  of 
the  country  in  direct  personal  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  chief,  in  some  degree  de¬ 


pendent  upon  him,  in  a  greater  degree  co¬ 
operating  with  him,  sharing  his  successes, 
and  making  its  successes  his. 

But  among  the  grand  works  of  reorgan¬ 
ization  W’e  must  not  omit  that  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself,  new’ly  constructed  upon 
the  universal  principle  of  the  present  re¬ 
gime.  It  all  centers  in  the  Emjjeror. 

“  This  man  assumes  the  whole  executive 
power,  without  control ;  he  has  the  initiative  of 
making  laws  ;  he  declares  war,  makes  treaties 
of  peace,  alliances,  and  commerce;  fixes  the 
order  of  succes-sion,  in  one  word,  has  unlimited 
sovereign  rights ;  but  he  is  ‘  the  responsible 
chief  of  the  French  Government,’  (Constitution, 
art  6.)  Article  6  defines  this  responsibility  : 

‘  the  Emperor  is  responsible  to  the  French  peo¬ 
ple,  to  which  he  has  always  a  right  to  appeal.’ 
The  constitution  is  thus,  as  it  were,  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  *  pactc  fondamcntal  ”  of  Rousseau. 
The  Emperor  claims  his  power  from  universal 
suffrage,  and  recognizes  popular  sovereignty  as 
his  judge.” 

In  other  words,  he  admits  himself  ac¬ 
countable  to  every  body  :  a  tolerably  safe 
appeal,  when  we  remember  the  propensity 
of  opinions  to  conflict  with  each  other,  and 
his  peculiar  opportunities  and  powers  for 
guiaing,  directing,  and  concentrating. 
Technically,  the  Emperor  governs  by 
means  of  his  Ministers,  the  Conseil  d’Etat, 
Senate,  and  the  Corps  Legislatif.  The 
Ministers,  however,  do  not  form  any  thing 
which  we  understand  by  our  word  cabi¬ 
net.  It  is  the  Sovereign  who  is  responsi¬ 
ble,  not  they ;  and  each  man  is  kept  pretty 
nearly  to  his  own  department,  w'ith  the 
very  trivial  exception,  perhajis,  that  some 
few  of  them  have  access  to  their  chief  as 
personal  friends.  At  the  sittings  of  our 
Cabinet  Councils,  the  Sovereign  is  not 

e resent;  it  is  so  much  the  reverse  in 
'ranee,  that  the  Sovereign  at  the  head  of 
the  table  initiates  every  subject  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed.  He  has  previously  known  all  the 
business  that  is  to  come  before  the  board, 
and  it  is  he  w’ho  allots  to  each  man,  in  his 
own  department,  the  authority  to  open  .a 
discussion  ujion  some  particular  branch 
of  business.  In  their  turn,  all  have  their 
say  ;  the  Emperor  listens  in  silence  ;  and 
when  the  business  is  completed  he  gra¬ 
ciously  bows  dismissal,  and  retires  to  de¬ 
termine  in  his  own  mind  what  shall  be 
done,  every  act  awaiting  his  pleasure. 
The  Ministers,  however,  nave  one  privi¬ 
lege — they  may  be  impeached  before  the 
Senate ;  so  we  may  imagine  cases  in 
whiJi  the  Emperor  might  please  to 
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take  the  initiative  and  the  “  responsibili- 1 
ty,”  and  they  the  punishment.  This,  i 
again,  resembles  an  obsolete  proceeding  | 
at  our  court  —  the  flogging  boy.  The  , 
members  of  the  Conseil  d’Etat  exercise  a  I 
certain  consultative  power  in  reference  to  | 
amendments  of  laws  and  appeals  of  causes  i 
between  the  departmental  administrations  ‘ 
and  private  individuals.  ITie  Senate, 
whose  members  are  appointed  for  life,  is  j 
the  “  guardian  of  the  pacte  fondamental,”  | 
and  no  law  can  be  promulgated  before  it  i 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  which  ^ 
can  oppose  the  project,  if  it  be  repugnant 
to  the  constitution,  religion,  morals,  and 
so  forth.  The  Senate  is  also  the  interpret¬ 
er  of  all  dubious  points  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  to  which  it  may  propose  modificji- 
tions.  The  Corps  Legislatif,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  is  a  purely  consultative 
bo<ly;  it  can  originate  no  measure,  can 
amend  none,  in  its  pubbc  sittings ;  it  can 
only  discuss  them.  The  amendments  are 
ma<le  before  commissions  charged  espe¬ 
cially  to  examine  the  projects  in  question, 
including  the  budget  itself.  Even  from 
this  meager  outline,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  whole  authority,  with  the  initiative, 
the  final  disposal  of  amendment,  and  the 
check  upon  finance,  resides  with  the  One. 
An  exception  might  lie  fancied  to  reside 
in  the  Senate,  which  is  a  sort  of  life  peer¬ 
age  ;  but  it  is  obvious  that,  constituted  as 
the  body  is  of  high  functionaries,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  likely  to  be  tractable  ;  and  whatever 
may  be  its  independence,  it  can  not  in  any 
respect  alter  the  status  quo.  In  a  chap¬ 
ter  entitled  “Death  and  Resurrection,”  the 
Flaneur  describes  the  complete  extinction 
of  self-government  amongst  the  French  ; 
but  he  points  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
author  of  this  recognized  empire  constant¬ 
ly  reverts  to  his  origin  as  the  “  elect  of 
the  people,”  and  to  successive  steps  in  the 
direction  of  greater  freedom,  a.s  indicated 
by  peace  conventions,  commercial  treaties, 
and  similar  movements.  “  The  steps  may 
seem  but  small,”  he  says,  “  but  the  direc¬ 
tion  is  unmistakable.”  It  appears  to  us, 
however,  that  although  impartial  by  tem¬ 
perament,  the  M’riter,  by  his  very  antag¬ 
onism  to  opjKisite  prejudice,  is  inclined  to 
take  an  optimist  view  of  the  inscrutable 
man,  and  that  he  hazards  assumptions  for 
the  liiture  which  go  far  beyond  his  data. 
What  we  have  already  ascertained,  in 
great  part  by  the  help  of  his  succinct  and 
vividly  concentrated  memorandum,  is,  that 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  student  of 


the  various  forms  of  government,  the 
doubtful  patron  of  constitutional  Italy, 
has  contrived  for  France  the  most  central¬ 
ized  government  ever  invented  amongst 
European  peoples.  ' 

It  is  quite  true  that  he  has  initiated 
the  French  people  into  the  mysteries  of 
fresh  alliances,  that  he  has  given  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  enterprise,  has  actually  introduced 
free-trade,  and,  as  our  author  is  careful  to 
tell  us,  has  promoted  education ;  “  about 
four  thousand  schools  for  boys  and  over 
seven  thousand  for  girls  having  been 
opened  since  1848,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  having  increased  by  more  than 
one  fifth.”  It  is  true  that  he  has  recon¬ 
ciled  conflicting  factions,  and  has  restored 
a  concord  amongst  the  French  people,  or 
rather  has  created  a  solidarity  of  ideas 
and  feelings  amongst  the  vast  majority, 
positively  unknown  in  previous  times. 
Thus,  he  m.ay  be  said  to  have  created  that 
which  will  become  one  day  a  greater  pow¬ 
er  than  himself.  The  Fl&neur’s  idea  is, 
that  having  rescued  Frants;  from  the  dis¬ 
ordered  and  anarchical  factions  which  have 
neutralized  and  prostrated  all  her  powers, 
he  is  now  instructing  her  in  local  self-gov¬ 
ernment  as  the  best  apprenticeship  for  na¬ 
tional  self-government.  “  Local  self-gov¬ 
ernment  would  be  at  the  same  time  the 
surest  and  safest  way  of  rousing  gradual¬ 
ly  the  jieople  from  tiiat  state  of  political 
torpor  and  skepticism  in  which  it  is  sunk, 
and  to  conjure  those  violent  transitions 
from  lethargy  to  extreme  violence,  which 
are  so  characteristic  in  French  history.” 
This  is  painting  the  “  Terrestrial  Provi¬ 
dence  ”  eu  beau  ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
Napoleon  takes  this  view  or  has  this  ir- 
tention ;  and  if  we  pursue  the  inquiry  a 
little  further,  we  catch  the  glimpse  of  a 
very  diflbrent  and  equally  cunous  en¬ 
terprise,  perhaps  the  largest  and  must 
amazing  task  ever  undertaken  by  an  iii- 
dividuiu. 

Throughout  the  whole  system  nothing 
i4inore  conspicuous  than  the  fact  that  the 
present  (iovemment  in  Paris  has  imposed 
restraints  upon  literature,  upon  discussion, 
e^en  upon  the  private  thoughts  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  as  stringent,  with  one  large  ex¬ 
ception,  as  any  thing  ever  attempted  by 
Austria  with  its  espionage,  by  the  Papacy 
with  the  Inquisition,  or  by  the  Washing- 
ington  Government  during  the  present 
year.  “  There  are,”  the  Flineur  confess¬ 
es,  “  no  traces  of  a  new  Augustan  era  ;” 
and  he  alludes  with  regret  to  that  long 
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series  of  “  acute  thinkers,  bold  theoreti- ' 
cians,  inspired  poets,  brilliant  historians, 
charming  novelists,  inexhaustible  drama¬ 
tic  authors,  powerful  journalists,  clever 
painters  and  composers,  inimitable  actors 
and  musicians,  who  have  succeeded  each 
other  ever  since  the  Restoration  in  F ranee.” 
The  few  who  still  survive,  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamartine,  Thiers,  Michelet,  George  Sand, 
and  others,  are  in  exile,  in  disgrace,  or  in 
a  practical  restraint  w’hich  they  can  not 
break  through.  A  complete  negative  is 
imposed  upon  the  spontaneous  action  of 
men  in  all  its  forms.  Our  author  de¬ 
scribes  the  transformation  which  the  vis¬ 
itor  perceives  in  every  aspect  of  French 
society. 

“Change,  change,  change,  is  written  up 
every  where.  Men,  ideas,  pursuits,  country, 
town,  all  things,  living  and  inanimate,  proclaim 
it  loud.  But  ten  short  years  have  passed,  and 
a  new  world  has  arisen,  old  types  gradually  dis¬ 
appear,  and  new  ones  'take  their  place.  No 
one  would  recomize  in  the  civilized  l^ing  dress¬ 
ed  eomnu  tout  le  monde,  swagging  up  and  down 
the  asphalt  of  the  Boulevard,  the  reckless,  eccen¬ 
tric  student,  the  inhabitant  of  the  Boh^me  of 
MQrger.  The  gay,  modest  grisette  of  Be  ranger, 
that  charming  compound  of  affection  and  sel¬ 
fishness,  devotion  and  ‘  gourmandite'  has  drop¬ 
ped  her  coquettish  cap  and  'robe  de  pereail' 
and  has  been  metamorphosed  into  the  dashing 
Lorette.  The  timid  French  capitalist,  who  was 
invariably  left  behind  by  foreign  enterprise, 
now  hurries  on  headlong  after  the  Mir^.st-s,  and 
displays  in  his  race  a  recklessness  calculated  to 
frighten  even  the  bold  Anglo-Saxon.  The  bour¬ 
geois  national  guard,  infected  as  usual  by  the 
mania  of  his  betters,  seeks  for  a  place  where  to 
hide  his  traditional  ‘  bonnet  de  eoton,'  and  brings 
out  his  dear  five-franc  pieces,  which  he  hii^ 
been  treasuring  hitherto  wiih  such  anxious  care. 
The  ima^native  Frenchman,  the  plaything  of 
theoreticians  and  agitators,  always  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  any  high-soaring  Icarus  into  the  clouds, 
turns  now  with  scorn  from  the  finest  phrases, 
and  has  chosen  as  his  motto  the  advice  of  Faust, 

‘  that  gray  is  all  theoiy,  and  green  the  tree  of 
life.’  The  gay,  witty  Gaul,  with  his  keen  sense 
of  enjoyment,  indolent  and  violent  in  rapid  suc- 
ces.siun8,  findi  now  no  time  for  rest  or  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  hurries  through  life  as  if  he  wished 
to  make  up  for  the  time  he  has  idled  and  trifled 
away  before.  The  very  cabman  and  his  horse, 
those  emblems  of  all  that  was  low  and  station¬ 
ary,  are  trying  to  get  the  better  of  their  aver¬ 
sion  to  rapid  evolutions.” 

But  in  this  account  he  has  omitted  the 
most  important  tnetamor{)hosig,  the  com¬ 
plete  expulsion  of  the  keen  logic,  the  point¬ 
ed  wit,  the  powerful  reasoning,  the  playful 
grace,  the  inexhaustible  invention,  and 


vivid  illustration  which  have  distinguish¬ 
ed  French  literature,  or  that  which  we 
may  call  the  sixiken  literature  of  society. 
It  is  an  awful  mutilation.  We  can  not 
say  that  the  race  has  been  emasculated, 
but  if  we  may  allow  the  expression,  it  has 
been  decerebrated.  For  intellectual  and 
literary  purposes  it  has  been  treated  al¬ 
most  as  Spallanzani  treated  his  favorite 
toad,  which  hopped  about  around  his  gar¬ 
den  with  its  brains  scooped  out,  in  order 
that  the  philospher  might  ascertain  how 
far  an  inferior  creature  could  di8|)ense 
with  the  intellectual  department  and  get 
along  with  the  remainder  of  its  nervous 
system.  The  toad  astonished  the  world 
by  surviving  the  experiment,  and  so  does 
France.  But  the  experiment  does  not  ter¬ 
minate  at  this  point.  We  have  said  that 
there  is  one  exception  to  the  suppressive 
discipline  of  the  F renchman.  Perfect  free¬ 
dom  is  granted  in  one  direction ;  the  French 
people  are  free  to  u.se  their  understanding, 
their  wit,  their  playful,  inventive  fancy, 
their  energies  and  courage,  all  upon  the 
one  condition  that  they  use  those  powers 
in  accordance  with  the  leave  and  license 
granted  to  them  from  the  supreme  and 
central  authority.  If  we  m.ay  judge  of 
motives  by  actions,  the  “  Terrestrial  Prov¬ 
idence  ”  does  not  intend  to  suppress  French 
intellect,  'wit,  and  imagination  ;  he  does 
but  set  up  a  wall  to  surround  it  in  all  di¬ 
rections  which  he  thinks  mischievous  to 
the  national  life,  or  at  all  events  to  his  own 
purpose ;  but  he  leaves  an  opening  in  that 
wall  for  the  intellect,  etc.,  to  travel  forth 
if  they  so  please  in  the  direction  that  he 
destines.  In  other  works,  literally  ac¬ 
cepting  the  function  of  “  God’s  Vicege¬ 
rent  upon  Earth,”  he  is  undertaking  to 
mold  the  national  mind,  direct  the  growth 
as  well  as  movements  of  its  thoughts,  .and 
thus  to  sha]>e  its  purpose.  He  is  seeking 
to  identify  the  intellect  and  energies  of  ail 
born  Frenchmen  with  his  own  will  and 
convictions.  We  have  seen  the  degree  of 
success  which  has  attended  his  other  trans- 
forjnations :  but  in  this  branch  his  prospei^ 
ity  has  heretofore  been  simply  negative :  he 
has  suspended  the  intellect,  wit,  and  im¬ 
agination  of  his  country,  and  nothing  fur¬ 
ther. 

In  all  the  other  departments  which  we 
have  looked  at,  the  success  has  been  posi¬ 
tive  and  gre.at ;  let  us  glance  but  for  one 
instant  at  the  net  result  of  the  whole. 
The  quondam  frequenter  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  has  been  permitted  to  use  F ranee  as 
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the  corpus  vile  for  an  enormous  experi¬ 
ment  in  political  engineerings  with  unex¬ 
pected  prosperity  ;  let  us  note  the  grand 
total  of  the  sum,  so  fir  as  he  has  now 
worked.  He  had  studied  political  science, 
especially  in  England  ;  he  used  to  say  that 
our  institutions  were  excellent  for  us,  but 
that  they  would  not  suit  his  countrymen  ; 
and  he  has  deliberately  tried  how  the  ex¬ 
act  opposite  W'ould  answer.  He  has  un¬ 
dertaken  to  think  for  every  body — to  edit 
an  empire,  to  be  the  ruling  brain  of  the 
entire  body  j)olitic — to  guide  its  conduct, 
develop  its  instincts,  direct  its  thoughts, 
regulate  the  very  pulses  of  its  heart.  The 
enterprise  we  believe  to  be  an  impossibility 
in  terms.  “  English  prejudice !”  he  an- 
swei-s ;  “  I  have  succeeded.” 

If  Xapoleon  is  using  F ranee  to  work  out 
so  marvelous  a  problem,  he  himself  consti¬ 
tutes  a  problem  not  less  strange,  and  for 
the  time  far  more  obscure.  We  know  wh.at 
he  h.a8  done  already,  but  the  knowledge  al¬ 
most  renders  it  more  difficult  to  discover 
what hem.ay dohereafter.  In workingmany 
propositions  we  can  arrive  at  a  concejition 
of  the  unknown  part  by  “  producing  ”  the 
lines  of  the  portions  which  we  know.  The 
one  before  us  looks  very  like  an  exception 
to  that  rule ;  but  if  we  were  to  suppose 
that  we  might  apply  the  method,  it  would 
suggest  formidable  considerations.  Let 
us  compare  the  estimate  of  Louis  Napo¬ 
leon  as  he  lounged  about  London  in  1847 
with  the  Napoleon  the  Third  who  is  doing 
these  things  in  1862.  Let  us,  however, 
hastily  sum  up  what  he  has  accomplished 
as  Ciesar,  dynasty-founder,  Pontifex  Maxi¬ 
mus  for  the  Gallic  people  —  soldier,  eco¬ 
nomical  philosopher,  and  author,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  invested  in  ideas,  is  now  realizing. 
We  have  seen  how  far  he  has  revived  the 
traditions  of  the  first  empire,  but  this  new 
edition  is  given  forth  to  the  world  w’ith 
large  additions  and  improvements.  The 
first  Napoleon  caught  at  many  ideas 
which  France  nourished  in  her  bosom,  al¬ 
though  the  most  Christian  kings  had  for¬ 
bidden  her  ever  to  indulge  or  even  to  dis¬ 
close  them  ;  but  the  “  Petit  Corporal”  had 
neither  the  training,  nor  the  intellect,  nor 
the  peculiar  sympathies  which  enabled  him 
to  understand  some  constituent  parts  of 
the  French  mind  and  its  longings. 

More  thorough  insight  into  the  genius 
of  the  French  jKJOple  enables  the  nephew 
to  use  it  with  the  greater  efficiency  against 
that  people ;  but  throughout  his  really 
surprising  success  one  trait  has  attended 


him — it  is  his  obstinate  silence.  The  next 
thing  is  always  a  secret.  In  regard  to  the 
future  which  is  to  follow  these  astonishing 
ten  years,  the  world  is  tantalized  by  sur¬ 
mises  and  rumors  innumerable,  and  the 
Flaneur  is  as  ready  with  them  as  all  the 
rest.  We  might  conjecturally  indicate 
what  the  restless  man  is  to  do  in  Rome, 
either  by  stopping  there  or  coming  away, 
with  the  Pope  maintained  on  the  heredi¬ 
tary  seat  of  St.  Peter  or  brought  off  in 
tow.  We  might  fancy  that  a  French  gar¬ 
rison  w'ill  abide  permanently  in  Mexico  to 
vindicatethe  an<i-Monroe  doctrine.  Quite 
recently,  the  letter  to  the  fellow-students 
at  Augsburg  has  indicated  a  tendency  to 
court  the  sympathies  of  Germany — not 
the  dynastic  congeries  of  families  and 
bureaucracies  that  pass  by  that  name  in 
the  Almanack  de  Gotha^  but  the  nation¬ 
ality,  the  millions,  the  multiple  sovereign 
of  universal  suffrage  that  is  to  be.  Alarm¬ 
ists  point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  created 
an  army,  and  will  shortly  be  more  power¬ 
ful  than  England  on  her  own  element. 
Optimists  retort  that  he  has  reconciled 
France  to  free-trade,  has  taught  her  to  in¬ 
vest,  and  has  thus  made  her  “  give  host¬ 
ages  to  fortune  ;”  the  many  forms  of  in¬ 
creased  w'ejilth  growing  up  within  her 
bounds  being  so  many  pledges  to  keep  the 

1)eace.  Rut  how  purely  absurd  and  use- 
ess  are  speculative  safeguards  for  a  nation 
like  England,  who  has  at  stake  countless 
treasures  of  tradition  and  independence  as 
well  as  wealth,  in  the  presence  of  such 
power  and  ambition  as  are  lodged  next 
door  to  her !  It  may  cost  something  to 
our  taxpayers  if  we  maintain  army  and 
navy  at  the  standard  which  is  now  fash¬ 
ionable,  but  the  expense  is  the  fine  we  pay 
for  residing  in  so  distinguished  a  neigh¬ 
borhood;  and  to  abate  those  material 
guarantees  for  our  safety  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  cost  much  more  in  the  end. 

fiouis  NajKilcon  was  thought  an  idler,  a 
pretender  made  harmless  by  incompetency, 
a  sensualist,  and  a  dullard.  If  any  one  had 
supposed  he  dreamed  of  the  measures  we 
have  described,  contempt  would  have 
turned  to  pitv  for  the  madman ;  but  he 
has  done  it.  lie  has  attested  his  power 
by  our  own  great  standard  of  success ; 
and  if  we  erred  in  our  estimate  of  him,  he 
may  retaliate  by  a  blunder  not  so  irra¬ 
tional,  far  more  gigantic,  and  proportion¬ 
ately  calamitous.  In  the  great  programme 
of  the  past  he  consulted  only  himself,  and 
he  has  l)een  justified  in  the  wildest  egotism 
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of  his  self-estimate.  Such  a  man,  in  such  Italy,”  crowned  hy  the  grateful  Pope  as 
a  position,  might  be  led  to  think  that  “  Augustus  Caesar,”  with  the  prerogative 
where  all  others  had  been  wrong  he  had  of  confirming  the  Papal  election.  He  is 
been  right ;  and  that  he  alone  had  learned  studying  the  life  of  J  ulius  Caisar.  These 
what  to  do  with  nations.  He  is  the  con-  are  the  models  whose  glories  he  emulates, 
tinuator  of  the  First  Consul,  the  Emperor  on  whose  experience  he  has  improved. 
Napoleon,  w'ho  is  now' in  the  person  of  his  We  remember  our  estimate  of  the  man 
heir  recalled  from  Elba,  the  treaties  of  before  1 848  ;  we  have  before  us  his  subse- 
1815  being  tom  to  tatters.  He  sits  on  the  quent  deeds;  are  we  to  calculate  the  fu- 
throne  of  the  CTeat  German,  Charlemagne,  ture  by  the  rule  of  three  ? 

“Emperor  of  the  West,”  “Suzerain  of 
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It  was  an  unavoidable  misfortune  that  did  in  the  heat  of  our  exasperation  at  the 
all  criticism  of  the  conflict  in  America  Trent  affair,  could  not,  in  spite  of  its  raas- 
should  at  first  be  directed  to  its  deplora-  terly  clearance  of  all  extraneous  matters, 
ble  consequences  rather  than  to  the  nature  at  once  produce  its  legitimate  effect.  But 
of  the  conflict  itself.  These  consequences  every  succeeding  day  brings  thinking  men 
w’ere  flagrant,  overwhelming,  and  touch-  to  his  side,  while  the  courage  he  then  dis¬ 
ing  our  own  interests  so  nearly,  that  a  played  encourages  others  to  come  forward 
calm  review  of  the  causes  which  had  with  the  results  of  their  investigations, 
brought  them  about  was  hardly  at  first  to  No  subject  more  requires  patient  inquiry, 
be  expected.  Every  serious  effort  to  un-  The  complaint  of  the  Americans  that  the 
derstand  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  nature  of  their  struggle  with  the  South 
gigantic  struggle  brings  with  it  new  rea-  was  not  understood  in  England,  though 
sons  for  modifying  most  of  those  opinions  laughed  at  and  evaded,  is  found  to  be  just 
which  were  hastily  advocated  by  the  po-  and  true.  The  first  detailed  attempt  to 
])ular  organs  of  English  opinion  at  its  first  master  the  elements  of  the  subject  has 
outbreak.  The  daily  press  can  not  aspire  been  made  by  Mr.  Caimes,*  to  whose 
to  do  more  than  give  expression  to  the  *  - 

>revailing  opinions  of  the  time ;  it  spreads, 
nit  can  not,  consistently  with  the  very 
conditions  of  its  existence,  aspire  to  lead 
them.  The  symptoms  of  reaction  in  Eng¬ 
lish  opinion  are  now,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  becoming  every  day  more  decided, 

%  the  time  which  has  elansed  has  allowed  of 

t  study,  the  reqiiisite  information  has  been 

acquired,  and  before  long,  in  spite  of  ex¬ 
asperated  feeling,  a  more  full  measure  of 
justice  will  be  meted  out  to  the  North 
than  it  has  yet  received  at  English  hands. 

The  first  indication  of  the  re^tion  came 
from  a  quarter  which  authoritatively  called 
upon  all  thinking  men  to  pause  before  they 
joined  in  the  popular  outcry;  and  Mr.  Mill’s 
protest  in  Fraser' t  Magazine,  coming  as  it 


scientmc  review  oi  me  History  oj  olavery 
in  the  States  we  will  only  allude  to  at 
present.  With  Mr.  Cairnes  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  the  Count  Agenor  de  G.^sparin,! 
who  takes  up  the  political  side  of  the 
question,  and  subjects  the  whole  progress 
of  events,  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
since  the  first  secession  of  the  Southern 
States,  to  a  detailed  criticism  of  which 
they  stood  greatly  in  need.  He  meets 
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the  advocates  of  the  South  at  every  point. 
The  pretension  of  the  Southern  party  that 
their  only  object  is  to  relieve  themselves 
from  Northern  oppression,  and  to  protect 
themselves  from  unconstitutional  attack, 
he  reduces  to  its  true  value  by  pointing 
out,  what  ought  to  be  the  notorious  fact, 
that  they  have  in  every  point  adopted  the 
very  constitution  from  which  they  have  se¬ 
ceded,  that  they  have  altered  nothing,  but 
simply  added  fresh  and  oppressive  clauses 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The  simple  fact 
that  the  only  motive  of  secession  was  to 
secure  an  outlet  for  their  system  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  South  and  West,  is  brought 
out  by  both  these  winters  with  a  clearness 
of  evidence  that  cuts  at  the  very  roots  of 
the  controversy.  The  unreason.able  reply 
tliat  the  North  is  no  more  abolitionist 
than  the  South  is  shown  to  be  only  tenable 
by  those  who  do  not  understand  the  im¬ 
mense  importance  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Kepublican  party  that  slavery  shall  at 
least  spread  no  farther.  This  resolution, 
if  not  immediately  abolitionist,  is  as  ul¬ 
timately  fatal  to  slavery  as  the  most  revo¬ 
lutionary  interference  w’ith  the  established 
rights  of  profKjrty  in  America.  The  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  Republican  party  to  make  a 
legal  stand  against  that  system  with  which 
America  has  been  so  long  reproached  by 
Europe,  instead  of  awakening  those  sym¬ 
pathies  which  might  justly  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  has  been  branded  as  a  half-mea¬ 
sure,  and  a  cordial  recognition,  which 
would  have  been  of  more  value  than  an 
army,  has  been  denied  to  a  party  who 
certainly  had  every  reason  to  believe  they 
could  not  fail  to  receive  it.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Count  Gasparin’s  work  is  about 
to  be  translated,  and  feel  sure  that  it  will  I 
have  a  groat  effect  in  aiding  that  change  | 
in  English  opinion  which  we  look  upon  as  j 
inevitable.  The  advoc.ates  of  friendly  se- 

1>aration  and  European  intervention  to 
)ring  it  about  are  singularly  silent  upon 
the  terms  they  w’ould  propose,  and  the 
bases  on  which  they  imagine  such  a  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war  possible.  Europe 
could  not  for  very  shame  intervene  to  give 
an  extension  to  slavery  in  America,  which 
tlie  North  has  resolved  shall  no  more  be 
allowed  to  it ;  and  is  it  supposed  that  the 
South  w'ould  quietly  submit  to  accept 
terms  at  the  hands  of  Europe  which  they 
have  taken  up  arms  to  resist,  when  merely 
declared  desirable  by  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  in  the  North?  There  is,  however, 
from  this  very  cause,  very  little  real  fear 
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of  intervention.  Before  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  European  governments  is 
to  be  practically  dreaded,  some  formula 
must  be  arrived  at  in  which  it  could  be 
offered  to  the  States.  The  principles  on 
which  Europe,  even  if  it  haa  the  power, 
w'hich  may  be  questioned,  could  assume  to 
settle  the  great  question  at  stake,  are  still 
to  seek ;  for  such  bald  cynicism  as  would 
be  implied  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  quar¬ 
rel  without  entering  on  its  merits,  would 
be  too  disgraceful  to  be  avowed.  If  our 
only  grounds  of  interference  are  a  desire 
to  escape  from  the  disagreeable  conse- 
uences  w'hich  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
ict  entails  upon  ourselves,  we  should  have 
no  just  cause  of  complaint  if  the  antagon¬ 
ists  were  to  conclude  a  truce  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  resisting  so  purely  selfish  a  pro¬ 
ceeding.  In  fact,  there  is  no  possible 
ground  of  compromise ;  these  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  themselves  have  long  since  exhausted. 
The  principles  at  stake  have  now  come 
face  to  face  ;  they  do  not  admit  of  media¬ 
tion.  The  South  have  taken  to  the  sword, 
and  have  but  hastened  the  inevitable  doom 
of  that  institution  in  whose  defense  they 
have  draw'n  it. 

The  legal  question  of  the  right  of  the 
South  to  secede  has  been  well  argued  by 
Mr.  Rawlins,*  in  answ’er  to  Mr.  SjHjnce, 
its  great  advocate.  The  limits  of  Federal 
and  State  rights  have  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  in  America  from  its  first  ex¬ 
istence  as  a  nation ;  but  there  is  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  iu  showing  that  the  legality  of 
secession  w’ould  have  been  energetically 
repudiated  bv  all  the  great  men  w’ho  fram¬ 
ed  the  Constitution,  and  still  less  that  it  is 
in  flagrant  disharmony  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of 
revolt  against  any  government  which  op¬ 
presses  its  subjects,  every  particular  case 
must  stand  on  its  own  merits.  Revolt  is 
not  laudable,  but  becomes  so  by  the  pur¬ 
poses  it  sets  before  itself.  These  puiqioses, 
in  the  present  revolt  of  the  Southern 
States,  are  simply  revolting  to  every  hu¬ 
mane  mind,  and  threaten  to  throw  back 
the  civilization  of  the  world  by  a  system 
of  government  alike  at  variance  with  hu¬ 
manity  and  progress.  The  difficulty  of 
any  solution  of  the  question  by  European 
intervention  will  be  seen  by  the  proposal.s 
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brought  forward  in  the  work  by  Auguste  The  book  abounds  in  good  stories  and 
Carlier,*  in  which,  after  detailing  the  im-  judicious  remarks,  but  also  in  endless  re¬ 
pressions  which  a  long  stay  in  the  United  petitions  and  insufferably  long  descrip- 
States  has  left  upon  his  mind,  he  suggests  lions ;  indeed,  its  really  valuable  informa- 
terms  of  compromise  which  would  be  tion,  in  which  it  is  far  from  wanting, 
equally  repelled  by  either  of  the  contend-  might  have  been  well  conveyed  in  at  most 
ingparties.  a  (quarter  of  the  space  he  devotes  to  it. 

^e  books  we  have  just  noticed  are  the  This  diffuseness  would  not  be  objectiona- 
best  at  present  extant  for  the  study  of  the  ble  in  any  subject  on  which  the  reader  was 
American  question,  but  those  who  wish  also  well  informed  ;  but  in  so  vitally  important 
to  see  how  it  is  debated  in  America  itself,  a  question  as  that  debated  between  the 
cannot  do  better  than  consult  Mr.  Trollope.f  North  and  South,  nothing  but  the  closest 
The  account  he  gives  of  his  six-months  tour  argument  on  its  merits  can  satisfy  the 
intheNorth  is  a  complete  reflex  of  Noithem  majority  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  come 
opinion,  to  w'hich,  but  not  without  some  to  some  definite  opinion.  The  treatment, 
ineffectual  struggles,  the  author  is  at  last  howeverclever,of  the  momentary  and  pass- 
converted.  Like  every  thing  that  comes  ing  features  only  of  the  American  conflict, 
from  his  &cile  pen,  these  volumes  are  must  be  unsatislactory.  The  great  impulse 
amusing,  graphic,  and  intelligent.  Not  which  has  driven  the  North- Americans  to 
the  least  amusing  feature  in  them  is  the  lay  their  hand  on  the  danger  which  has  so 
author’s  evident  discomfort  in  his  casual  long  threatened  their  republic,  meets  with 
intercourse  with  the  people  he  was  visiting,  but  little  recognition  at  Mr.  Trollope’s 
Living,  as  he  has  so  long  intellectually  hands ;  er  sieht  den  Wald  vor  lauter  Jidu- 
doue,  in  an  atmosphere  of  country-houses  men  nicht,  and  overlooks,  or  at  least  does 
and  parsonages,  he  is  constantly  exclaim-  not  give  the  prominence  it  deserves  to  the 
ing  against  the  absence  of  those  compli-  simple  question  at  stake.  Tlie  passions 
cated  rules  of  social  intercourse  which  have  aroused  in  the  conflict,  and  the  manner  in 
so  long  engaged  his  attention  at  home,  which  it  is  carried  on,  obscure  his  vision 
Attached  by  taste  and  study  to  the  varied  of  the  greatness  of  the  conflict  itself.  The 
color  of  English  society,  he  can  not  reoon-  j  effort  of  the  North  to  draw  a  l*opilian  cir- 
eile  himself  to  the  simplicity  of  American  j  cle  round  the  institutions  of  the  South  is 
relations,  and  constantly  calls  out  when  one  big  with  the  moral  life  or  death  of  the 
his  English  prejudices  are  roughly  han-  States,  and  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  de- 
dled ;  but  no  sooner  has  he  given  expression  precated  as  description  of  the  noise  and 
to  his  wounded  feelings,  than  a  moment’s  dust  of  a  battle  on  the  merits  of  which  no 
reflection  made  him  acknowledge  that,  judgment  is  pronounced.  With  this  re- 
after  all,  he  should  not  have  been  hurt,  servation,  Mr.  Trollope’s  description  of 
- - - - — - — —  i  American  society  is  a  valuable  addition  to 

*  De  r Eselavage  dans  Us  Rapports  ante  V  Union  our  knowledge  of  its  forms  and  surface, 

that  attention  which 

^  North-Amsrica.  By  Aitthokt  Trollope.  Lon-  the  author’s  abilities  and  reputation  can 
don:  Cbapmaa  &  Hall.  1862.  not  fail  to  insure  it. 
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ABOUT  STARTS  IN  LIFE. 

BY  EDWARD  P.  ROWSELL. 


You  know  what  a  jibbing  horse  is. 
You  know  what  a  trouble  it  is  when  you 
have  entered  a  public  vehicle,  thinking  to 
save  time,  to  find  one  of  its  animals  a  jib¬ 
ber.  This  was  my  case  a  few  days  since. 
On  London-Uridge  the  frightful  truth  re¬ 
vealed  itself.  The  way  was  blocked.  The 
coachman  strove,  the  conductor  tugged. 
Quite  useless.  But  the  passengers  saw 
the  mode  :  “  Bang  the  door  1”  they  cried, 
in  chorus.  The  door  was  banged,  and  the 
jibber  proceedetl. 

You  often  he.ar  of  a  wealthy  man  that 
he  owes  his  riches  to  his  industry.  When' 
a  boy  he  was  the  veriest  drudge ;  now, 
people  8}iy,  his  means  are  well-nigh  bound¬ 
less.  The  contrast  is  so  prodigious,  the 
thought  of  it  is  rather  oppressive  to  per¬ 
sons  not  of  strong  nerves.  There  is  awe 
in  their  faces  as  they  tell  you  the  story. 
And  the  man  will  give  you  the  ssime  ac¬ 
count  of  himself.  As  you  .and  he  (if  you 
are  closely  intimate)  sit  together  after 
dinner,  with  every  luxury  around  you,  he 
will  talk  complacently  of  the  time  when 
he  had  not  a  penny.  He  wants  you  to 
appreciate  the  combined  cleverness,  per¬ 
severance,  and  thrift,  which  have  effected 
this  marvelous  change  in  his  condition. 
The  greater  the  distance  between  what  he 
was  and  what  he  is,  the  greater  homage 
you  will  pay,  as  he  judges,  to  the  will  and 
.ability  whicli  have  brought  him  to  for¬ 
tune. 

And  admitting  wealth  to  be  worthy  of 
the  sacrifice  necessary  to  its  attainment, 
the  man  is  entitled  to  your  praise.  It  is 
certain  that  had  he  not  slaved  and  pinch¬ 
ed,  as  he  has  described,  he  would  not 
have  become  rich.  But  if  he  insists  on  his 
success  being  the  inevitable  result  of  his 
slaving  and  pinching,  I  shall  differ  from 
him.  No  doubt  his  striving  and  parsi¬ 
mony  paved  the  way  to  wealth,  and  pro¬ 
duct  it  to  some  extent,  but  they  can  not 
claim  credit  for  the  bulk  of  it.  That  is  at¬ 


tributable  to  his  starts  in  life.  Praise  be 
to  him  for  having  put  himself  in  a  position 
to  avail  himself  of  these  starts  when  they 
should  occur,  but,  had  they  not  occurred, 
his  position  would  have  bwn  far  short  of 
wh.at  it  is. 

And  by  starts  in  life  I  mean  certain  op¬ 
portunities  of  a  stride  upward,  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  every  man's  career.  I  call  it  a  start  in 
life  when  the  talented  young  barrister 
finds  himself  required,  through  the  sudden 
illness  of  his  leader,  to  conduct  an  import¬ 
ant  and  difficult  case ;  I  call  it  a  start  in 
life  when  the  effective  preacher,  who  has 
been  buried  in  a  country  parish,  is  invited 
to  preach  before  a  West-Knd  congrega¬ 
tion,  one  h-alf  of  which  are  patrons  of  a 
host  of  rich  benefices ;  I  call  it  a  start  in 
life  when  .an  able  and  fluent  speaker,  who 
has  been  heretofore  satisfied  with  the  back 
rank  in  parliament,  is  invited  by  a  great 
leader  to  address  the  House  on  a  subject 
with  which  he  is  peculiarly  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  ;  I  call  it  a  start  in  life  when  the  out-at- 
elbows  surgeon  happens  to  be  by  when  a 
distinguished  character  meets  with  an  ac¬ 
cident,  and  the  surgeon  is  blazoned  in  the 
paj)era  as  having  rendered  .all  the  assist¬ 
ance  that  skill  could  suggest ;  I  call  it  a 
start  in  life  to  the  senior  clerk  in  an  old 
mercantile  house,  when  the  childless  lead¬ 
ing  partner,  having  announced  to  him  his 
speedy  but  unexpected  retirement,  inti¬ 
mates  his  wish  that  he  (the  clerk)  should 
enter  the  firm.  Every  importantly  favor¬ 
able  event  or  situation  which  does  not  im- 
mediaUdy  and  directly  arise  out  of  a  man’s 
own  efforts,  I  designate  a  start  in  life. 
And  you  will  see  at  once  how  a  man’s 
welfare  is  influenced  by  the  occurrence  or 
absence  of  these  starts  in  life.  You  know 
how  poor  Smith  works,  how  hard  he  fares, 
and  yet  what  little  way  he  makes ;  he 
never  seems  to  get  a  help  onward  through 
any  fortunate  circumstance ;  no  living 
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friend  takes  him  by  the  hand  ;  he  figures 
not  in  the  will  of  any  friend  defunct; 
his  labor  just  cams  him  a  crust  and  cloth¬ 
ing;  and  when  he  dies  there  will  be 
only  sufficient  to  pay  the  undertaker. 
Smith  does  not  meet  with  actual  misfor¬ 
tunes,  and  he  may  not  be  an  unhappy 
man,  but  to  him  there  come  not  starts  in 
life.  I  own,  myself,  I  regard  the  fickle  j 
goddess  occasionally  with  a  look  any  thing  j 
but  benign.  You,  reader,  also,  unless  you  j 
are  a  very  favored  person,  must  often  have 
felt  inclined  to  perform  toward  her  a  ' 
most  ungallant  action  with  your  right  foot. 
Something  occurs  which  brings  you  w’ith- 
in  a  pin’s-head  of  “  a  start,”  and  yet  the 
start  does  not  become  yours ;  it  falls  to 
the  lot  of  Brown,  who  never  sought  it, 
and  does  not  prize  it.  In  a  certain  condi¬ 
tion  of  your  aflTairs  you  see,  or  fancy  you 
see,  a  turn  of  events  which  would  make 
you  so  happy,  and  when  events  do  turn 
indeed,  but  turn  just  the  other  way,  it  is 
impossible  to  refrain  from  gnashing  of 
teeth.  You  remember  the  great  start  in 
life  to  Hogarth’s  industrious  apprentice 
was  his  marrying  his  master’s  daughter. 
He  made  w'onderfully  rapid  progress  after 
that  felicitous  event.  But  supposing  the 
morning  of  the  intended  marriage,  the  fair 
one’s  chamber  had  been  found  vacant,  and  j 
the  blankets  and  sheets  tied  together  had  , 
been  discovered  hanging  suggestively  from  j 
the  window,  how  would  the  case  have  i 
been  then  ?  Both  master  and  apprentice  | 
might  have  taiken  to  drinking,  and  have  ; 
liecome  reckless  and  bankrupt  together,  j 
In  the  broader  sense,  education — phys¬ 
ical,  moral,  and  intellectual  —  and  the  ; 
choice  of  a  pursuit,  are  starts  in  life. 
How  sad  it  is  to  see  one  poor  child  upon 
crutches,  and  to  hear  of  another  that  he 
will  always  bean  invalid!  And  what  a 
shock  it  gives  you  to  witness  a  sight  such 
as  I  saw  this  day,  two  little  urchins  in  a 
lioliceman’s  grip,  followed  by  another  lit¬ 
tle  urchin  behind,  likewise  in  custody,  the 
whole  hurrying  to  the  police-court.  I 
wonder  how  much  of  the  offense  which 
had  been  committed  by  these  luckless 
children  could,  in  fairness,  be  laid  to  their 
account.  They  were  evidently  in  the 
depth  of  poverty  ;  one,  at  least,  was  bare¬ 
footed.  I  dare  say  they  had  stolen  food. 
Let  us  say  they  had  stolen  a  loaf.  Now 
while  this  was  going  on,  your  children, 
dear  friend  reader,  were  very  happy  in 
their  nursery.  They  had  had  a  good 
breakfast,  and  now  they  were  at  high 


play.  You  gazed  on  them  with  delight, 
you  know,  ere  you  started  for  your  daily 
avocation.  Will  you  ever  forgive  me  for 
the  thought  I  am  about  to  suggest? 
What  was  the  real  difterence  between 
your  children  and  these  miserable  out¬ 
casts  ?  Shall  I  be  far  wrong  in  putting  the 
case  thus  :  these  neglected  objects,  being 
hungry,  were  enamored  of  a  loaf  in  an  in¬ 
secure  place,  and  so  committed  crime  be¬ 
cause  the  temptation  was  there  /  your 
well-cultured  children,  having  every  want 
satisfied,  were  not  open  to  unlawful  fasci¬ 
nation,  and  so  did  not  commit  a  crime  be¬ 
cause  the  temptation  was  not  there.  Can 
you  say  that  the  true  difference  amounted 
to  more  than  that?  Those  M'icked  hun¬ 
gry  ones  are  now,  I  dare  say,  busy  on  the 
treadmill.  And  I  do  not  object.  But  I 
j  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that,  by  a  better 
than  any  human  tribunal,  there  will  be 
taken  into  account  such  a  vast  variety  of 
,  circumstances  far  beyond  the  scope  of 
,  an  earthly  judge,  that  surprise  will  be 
j  one  of  the  main  features  of  a  great  com- 
J  ing  day. 

j  Still,  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 

I  we  must  be  content  with  the  surface. 
You  remember  the  oft-<^uoted  story  of 
John  Bunyan,  who,  on  seeing  a  malefactor 
conveyed  to  prison,  cried :  “  There,  but 
for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  John  liunyan.” 
The  undeniably  good  man,  you  observe, 
did  not  show  much  sign  of  traveling  in 
my  train  of  thought.  He  saw  only  a  male¬ 
factor.  No  doubt,  there  was  a  malefactor, 
but  under  what  circumstances  was  he  a 
malefactor  ?  If  every  point  and  feature  in 
the  lives  of  the  two  men  had  been  laid 
bare,  might  not  the  gap  between  the  two 
[  h.ave  wonderfully  contra.sted  ?  However, 

I  friend  reader,  I  will  not  resume  my  objec- 
I  tion,  I  give  you  the  benefit  of  John  Bun- 
van’s  indirect  testimony  in  favor  of  judg- 
j  ing  by  the  surface.  I  know  you  can  hurl 
at  me  the  broad  fact  that,  put  the  case 
how  I  please,  your  children  are  delightful 
little  darlings,  and  the  ill-starred  children 
I  have  been  speaking  of  are  thievish  little 
ragamuffins.  Yes;  you  are  right;  so  the 
fact  is.  The  latter’s  first  start  in  life  has 
been,  indeed,  a  downward  start.  It  is  so 
sad,  there  is  only  one  recollection  can  sus¬ 
tain  us  under  thought  of  it. 

And  it  is  a  very  important  tiling  that, 
ill  directing  your  boy  to  a  pursuit,  you 
should  be  sure  that  you  really  give  him  a 
start  in  life.  True  it  is  that  a  number 
of  men  who  subsequently  became  great 
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in  a  particular  department,  began  life  in  1 
one  quite  different,  and  only  struggled  into 
the  right  path  after  much  painful  stum-  j 
bling  in  the  wrong.  In  these  cases  there 
may  not  have  been  material  mischief,  but  j 
in  how  many  has  the  mistake  proved  fa¬ 
tal  ?  Call  to  mind  just  one.  The  poet  | 
Cowper,  desiring  an  income  enabling  him  i 
to  marry,  undertook  the  situation  of  read- ' 
ing-cleric  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  | 
was  altogether  unfit  for  it.  And  that  false  | 
start  crushed  him.  He  never  reeovered  j 
hi.s  failure.  His  mental  health  w’as  irre- ! 
trievably  impaired.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  ' 
of  allowing  a  youth  to  choose  his  occupa- 1 
tion.  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  a  boy,  who,  j 
after  reading  a  couple  of  Marryat’s  novels,  | 
w'ould  not  be  enthusiastic  about  going  to 
sea.  I  remember  my  youthful  brain  was 
fairly  turned  by  a  very  large  edition  ofj 
the  Life  of  Bonaparte^  with  great  color-  ' 
ed  plates  of  the  battles.  The  watchful,  I 
thoughtful  parent  must  choose  for  the  boy.  j 
His  selection  will  probably  be  right,  and  , 
if  it  Imj  so,  the  youngster  will  certainly  | 
have  been  blessed  with  a  good  start  in  life,  i 
Getting  well  married  is  a  start  in  life.  ^ 
I  am  not  thinking  so  much  of  the  marriage  ! 
iKirtion  or  the  increased  connection.  Hut  I 
it  braces  many  a  man  for  his  daily  task  the  I 
thought  of  those  at  home,  to  whom  he  is  so  j 
very,  very  much.  An  ordinary  man  will  j 
l)ear  up  wonderfully  under  the  odious 
grind  of  almost  unceasing  labor,  if  the 
cash-books  and  ledgers  be  as  so  many  mir¬ 
rors  reflecting  the  dear  faces  of  wife  and 
children.  Still,  here  again  a  mistake  is 
wofully  injurious.  There  was  an  outcry 
recently  about  the  selfishness  of  men  not 
marrying.  Men  are  sometimes  very  self-  j 
ish  in  marrying.  Some  men  clearly  ought 
not  to  marry.  They  are  destitute  of  all 
those  qualities  which  make  a  good  married  ! 
man.  They  can  not  hit  straightforward  I 
at  difficulties ;  they  can  not  besir  minor  [ 
troubles  calmly  ;  or,  if  they  can  fulfill  one  i 
requirement,  they  ean  not  the  other.  I  j 
am  not  married.  If  I  were,  I  could  face 
the  butcher’s  bill,  but  I  should  cower  un- 1 
der  the  results  of  “  baby  being  washed.” 
Kent-day  might  come,  and  find  me  equal¬ 
ly  unjtrepared  and  undaunted,  but  mam¬ 
ma  scolding  and  Bobby  screaming  would 
throw  me  into  despair.  Another  man 
could  bear  these  small  vexations,  but 
would  be  weighed  down  by  the  serious 
responsibilities  of  married  life.  Neither  I 
nor  this  man  ought  to  marry.  It  would 
be  a  decidedly  wrong  start  to  do  so.  I 


w’onder  why  Macaulay  did  not  marry.  It 
has  been  stoutly  denied  that  he  was  m  any 
degree  a  selfish  man.  He  may  have  felt 
that  unmarried  he  could  be  of  far  greater 
use  to  the  world  than  w'ould  be  practi- 
eable  should  he  elog  himself  with  wife  and 
children.  A  Mrs.  Macaulay  might  have 
stood  terribly  in  the  w'ay  of  those  splen¬ 
did  literary  labors.  Yea,  I  maintain  the 
good  sense  and  unselfishness  of  some  men 
in  not  marrying.  I  stand  up  as  a  cham¬ 
pion  of  old  bachelors  in  the  mass.  The 
man  of  all  my  acquaintance  whom  I  should 

Kitch  upon  for  a  clear  judgment,  a  kind 
eart,  and  upright  mind,  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  qualities  which  are  so  very 
precious  in  every  one,  indeed,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  husband  and  father,  this  man  is 
not  manned.  He  who  foregoes  the  un¬ 
doubted  pleasures  of  married  life  may 
have  a  very  keen  idea  of  those  pleasures. 
It  is  seldom  you  know  precisely  what  has 
kept  him  from  the  path  into  which  most 
men  so  eaaerly  rush.  There  may  be  a 
perfect  explanation  of  his  seeming  indif¬ 
ference,  and  you  should  hesitate  to  deelare 
any  inevitable  connection  between  the  old 
baehelor  and  selfishness. 

And,  un(|uestionably,  a  man  w’ho  could 
have  marned  well,  and  been  happy  in 
marriage,  but  who  has  remained  single, 
has  not  availed  himself  of  that  which 
would  have  been  a  start  in  life.  I  pass 
over  the  bewilderment  of  the  breakfast 
and  the  wedding-tour.  I  come  to  the 
time  when  he  who  has  been  temporarily 
an  amiable  lunatic  recovers  his  senses  and 
once  more  settles  to  the  daily  work.  How 
different  now  is  his  position  !  What  a 
long  stride  upwards  ho  seems  to  have 
taken,  and  alas!  I  must  add,  how  very 
much  older  he  appears  to  have  grown, 
since  the  responsibility  of  a  household 
devolved  upon  him !  But  his  influence  has 
greatly  increased.  His  connections  are 
probably  doubled.  Moreover,  (and  this, 
as  I  have  intimated,  I  look  at  most,)  if  the 
man  have  any  thing  in  him,  and  he  not 
troubled  with  those  flaws  in  his  nervous 
svstem  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  new 
claims  upon  him  wdll  strongly  develop  it. 
If  ho  be  stimulated  by  his  new  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  not  oppressed  by  them,  his 
work  will  be  all  the  better  done  on  their 
account.  His  marriage  will  have  l)een  a 
very  wise  step,  and  he  may  safely  regard 
it  as  one  of  his  best  starts  in  life. 

But  now  as  to  some  of  those  quicker, 
sharjier  turning-points  which  may  be  de- 
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ftignaied  starts  in  life.  I  have  already  | 
enumerated  a  few ;  there  are  many  others.  I 
To  an  industrious  man  struggling  against  | 
difficulties  through  old  scores,  a  round 
legacy  is  a  most  blessed  start  in  life.  To 
a  clever  man,  willing  to  work,  but  who, 
perforce,  has  been  long  idle,  the  receiving 
a  lucrative  and  honorable  appointment  is 
a  start  in  life.  To  the  literary  character,  j 
the  production  of  a  book  which  at  once  ] 
reduces  “  a  sensation,”  is  a  start  in  the 
ighest  degree  delightful  and  profitable. 
It  is  a  common  expression  respecting  a 
man  hitherto  unprosperous,  who  has  met 
with  an  unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune, 
that  he  has  been  “  set  upon  his  legs.” 
Some  men  are  ever  going  down  hill. 
Things  turn  against  them  with  a  persist¬ 
ency  which  at  first  sight  is  surprising. 
Their  continued  failure  brings  people 
most  to  believe  in  luck  and  ill-luck.  I  have 
heard  it  said  of  probably  the  wealthiest 
financier  in  this  country  that  he  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  an  “unlucky  man.” 
And  tliis  aversion  may  be  either  very 
creditable  or  very  discreditable  to  his  good 
sense,  according  to  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  based.  I  ^mit  at  once  that  the  man 
who  is  always  in  difficulties  is  well-nigh  a 
hopeless  character.  If  you  connect  your¬ 
self  with  him,  you  will  not  draw  him  out 
of  trouble ;  he  will  drag  you  into  it.  I  i 
am  not  speaking,  mark  you,  of  a  man  who  ! 
is  not  blessed  wdth  starts  in  life,  nor  even 
of  the  man  w*ho  lets  opportunities  pass  by, 
but  I  am  pointing  to  the  man  upon  whom 
absolute  misfortunes  crowd,  until  at  last 
they  overwhelm  him.  An  unlucky  man  ! 
is  a  nonsensical  phrase,  but  an  invariably  j 
unfortunate  man  is  oftentimes  a  fact,  and  I 
a  very  sad  fact.  If  I  shrink  from  com¬ 
panionship  with  Jones,  who  has  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse  ever  since  I  knew  him, 
it  is  from  no  superstition  about  Jones’s 
being  an  unlucky  man.  I  have  no  belief 
in  any  man  being  haunted  by  a  spirit  of 
ill-luck.  But  I  believe  in  a  baleful  in¬ 
fluence  working  in  Jones  which  practically 
amounts  to  pretty  much  the  same  as  ill- 
luck.  Either  there  is  a  dead-weight  rest¬ 
ing  upon  him  in  an  inherent  weakness  of 
body,  crippling  his  energies  and  benumb¬ 
ing  his  mental  faculties,  or  those  faculties 
are  really  so  dwarfed  and  stunted  as  to  be 
unequal  to  the  toil  and  warfare  of  daily 
life  ;  or  else  there  is  something  quite 
wrong  about  the  moral  part  of  Jones.  I 
feel  confident  that  to  one  or  other  of  these 
causes,  or  to  all  of  them,  perhaps,  com¬ 


bined,  is  to  be  attributed  his  unintermitting 
bad  fortune.  But  while  to  Jones,  in  this 
sad  condition,  starts  in  life  might  present 
themselves  again  and  again  without  lienefit, 
the  gleam  of  sunshine  which  unexpectedly 
visits  Robinson  meets  with  a  very  (liffer- 
ent  reception.  Robinson,  mind  you,  may 
have  been  far  from  blameless.  He  may 
have  slighted  many  opportunities  in  old 
time,  which,  otherwise  treated,  would 
have  made  him  a  great  contrast  to  what 
he  is  now.  Still,  there  is  nothing  radically 
wrong  in  Robinson.  Vainglorious  for  a 
while,  he  played  antics,  and  came  upon  his 
knees.  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  get  up 
again.  It  cost  a  frightful  amount  of 
!  scrambling  and  scratching.  And  the  by- 
'  standers  generally  would  have  let  him 
1  sprawl  until  he  expired  through  exhaus- 
I  tion.  But  a  friendly  hand  was  suddenly 
{  extended,  a  judicious  lift  was  administered, 

I  a  fresh  footing  was  gained,  and  now  be¬ 
hold  Robinson  prancing  gayly  under  a  new 
and  vigorous  start. 

It  is  a  powerful  argument  in  favor  of 
doing  rightly,  that  you  never  know  the 
^  bearing  which  any  particular  action  may 
!  have  upon  the  whole  course  of  your  life. 

'  I  apprehend  there  are  very  few  of  us  can 
look  back  without  a  sigh.  IIow  galling  it 
is  to  remember  the  wretched  folly  which 
slighted  that  admirable  opportunity,  or 
the  sheer  idiocy  which,  when  the  right 
course  was  so  clear,  sent  us  headlong  into 
the  wrong.  You  see  with  such  terrible 
plainness  now  how  that  small  deviation 
from  rectitude  brought  a  cloud  over  your 
head  for  years.  You  are  conscious  of  the 
utter  blindness  and  besottedness  which 
alone  can  explain  your  decision  upon  a 
point  which  has  given  a.  somber  coloring 
to  a  large  portion  of  your  career.  No 
man  can  say  that  the  work  on  which  he  is 
at  any  moment  engaged,  however  appar 
ently  insignificant,  may  not  prove  to  liim 
of  vast  concern.  Once  again  I  sit  writing 
alone.  I  scarcely  hear  a  sound.  While 
i  there  is  nothing  very  meritorious  in  com- 
*  posing  this  essay,  it  is  a  useful  occuj)ation, 

I  and  its  design  is  good.  But  I  might  have 
'  been  very  differently  employed  to-night. 

!  London  amusements  are  near  to  me,  and 
1  prohibited  gratifications,  which  possess 
I  some  temptations  to  every  one  of  ns, 
j  enticingly  beckon.  Now  the  whole  tenor 
I  of  my  life  may  turn  upon  the  preference  I 
;  have  given  this  evening  to  the  humble 
;  task  which  you,  reader,  have  before  you. 
i  Out  of  a  trivial  circumstance  has  often 
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arifu-n  indirectly  a  great  start  in  life,  just  |  would,  indeed,  be  very  shocking  to  think 
as  from  a  small  beginning  has  many  a  man  |  of  such  a  degrading  fancy  {Kwsessing  him, 
proceetlcd  gradually  to  the  extremity  of  but  then,  you  see,  this  fanepr  would  be 
transgression.  totally  incompatible  with  his  habits  of 

If  you,  reader,  should  be  one  of  the  drinking.  In  following  it  out,  he  w’ould, 
successful  in  the  earth,  let  me  ask  you  to  at  all  events,  have  to  surrender  the  worse 
do  a  little  good  in  the  way  of  furnishing  pro|)ensity.  And  there  would  be  hope  in 
starts  in  life  to  those  who,  through  want  this.  You  know  we  are  apt  to  say,  when 
of  them,  are  pining  and  fading.  I  am  a  pain  which  h-os  been  long  worryiug  in 
loth  to  lielieve  of  any  bad  or  weak  man  one  l(x;ality  shifts  to  another,  that  it  is  a 
that  he  is  irreclaimable.  Would  you  be  sign  of  its  going  altogether.  And  this 
kind  enough  “  to  bang  the  door”  ?  You  fresh  start  of  my  son’s,  odious  as  it  would 
see  you  want  to  startle  him  out  of  himself,  be,  would  lead  me  to  anticipate  the  final 
What  the  man  needs  is  a  new  chance,  expulsion  of  the  bad  spirit  which  w'as  in 
My  thoughts  turn  to  my  earlier  school-  him.  My  good  Christian  reader,  if  you 
days.  I  behold  myself,  a  child  of  five  or  have  any  regard  for  one  whom  you  see 
six,  seated  on  a  form.  In  my  left,  hand  is  going  gradually  down-hill  in  measured, 
a  slate,  in  my  right  a  jiencil.  I  am  veiy  orderly  fashion,  as  though  his  course  w’ere 
miserable,  for  I  am  over  a  line  in  an  addi-  perfectly  natural  and  right,  oh  !  don’t  be 
tion  sum  where  there  are  all  high  figures,  contented  with  gently  twitching  his  coat- 
I  have  not  been  able  to  master  it,  and  con-  tails  and  whispering  that  he  has  mistaken 
sequenlly  it  has  mastered  me.  It  has  the  way.  Lay  hold  of  him  with  all  your 
mastered  me  so  that  I  have  liecome  much  might  and  main  ;  drag  his  face  round  in 
distressed,  so  distressed  that  at  last  a  deep  the  other  direction,  ^are  him,  frighten 
thick  fog  has  settled  upon  my  puny  facul-  him  out  of  his  wits  by  your  frenzied  ges- 
ties.  I  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  tures,  and  thrust  him  back.  And  then, 
utter  helplessness.  For  the  time  I  am  an  true  philanthropist,  when  you  have 
idiot — an  obstinate  idiot.  No  amount  oif  brought  your  wanderer  into  the  right 
goading  would  extract  from  me  an  answer  path,  you  must  not  at  once  quit  him. 
to  the  simplest  question.  A  dead-weight  There  is  something  more  to  be  done, 
of  despondency  is  upon  me.  I  can  but  You  must  give  him  a  fresh  start. 
moan  ;  my  wretchedness  is  beyond  all  ex-  I  am  afraid  that,  in  a  general  way,  the 
pression.  The  judicious  school-mistress  weak  and  stumbling  in  the  world’s  rough 
sees  the  state  of  the  case.  She  releases  path  receive  no  real  consideration  at  the 
me  from  the  crushing  burden.  My  scared  liands  of  the  strong  and  sturdy.  This 
wits  return.  I  am  free.  I  go  away  for  a  seems  a  trite  remark,  and  yet  it  probably 
time,  and  afterward,  when  I  set  to  w’ork  would  be  contested.  For  the  successful 
afresh^  I  come  off  victorious.  man  will  not  grudge  a  little  pecuniary  help 

N  ow,  you  observe,  it  is  this  kind  of  to  the  lame  competitor  in  lile’s  race.  I  do 
treatment  which  many  very  big  children  not  think  we  can  justly  say  w’ealthy  men, 
require.  They  want  a  fresh  start.  The  in  the  mass,  are  uncharitable  in  the  matter 
jibbing  horse  to  which  I  referred  at  the  of  money.  You  or  I,  reader,  could  pick 
outset  cared  not  at  all  for  the  coachman’s  out  many  men  who,  if  w'e  wraited  on  them 
coaxing  or  the  conductor’s  conciliatory  to-morrow,  and  faltered  into  their  ears 
patting.  But  the  banging  the  door  was  that  we  had  not  had  a  dinner  for  two 
irresistible.  It  threw  him  off  his  WTong  days,  would  be  ejuite  sincere  in  their  sym- 
traiu  of  thought.  That  banging  of  the  pathy,  and  readily  hand  us  five  shillings, 
door  was  so  associated  in  his  recollection  But  how  many  men  do  w’e  know  who,  if 
with  the  resumption  of  progress,  that  his  we  went  wrong  for  a  while,  would  actively 
legs  went  forward  in  spite  of  him.  And  endeavor  to  set  us  right,  find  us  a  respect- 
there  are  men  who  have  gone  wrong,  able  occupation,  ease  our  embarrassments, 
whether  through  willfulness  or  weakness,  and  give  us  a  new  start  in  life?  And,  my 
into  whom  you  must  put  quite  a  new  spirit }  friend,  let  us  not  be  hypocrites,  is  it  not 
liefore  you  can  get  them  at  all  right.  If  just  this  service — a  material  one,  I  grant — 
you  can  not  do  this  all  at  once,  you  must  which  we  can  not  bring  ourselves  to  do  to 
do  it  by  degrees.  If  I  had  a  son,  for  in-  poorly-placed  men  who  hang  about  us  ? 
stance,  given  to  intemperance,  I  should  You  bemoan  the  condition  of  half-starved 
hear  with  a  grim  sort  of  approval  that  he  Green.  Out  comes  the  trifle  which  you 
contemplated  training  for  a  prize-fight.  It  say  he  is  very  welcome  to,  if  of  any  ser- 
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vice  ;  you  advise  him  strongly  to  try  and 
make  a  fresh  start,  and  then  you  hurry 
him  off,  because,  you  know,  you  don’t  want 
to  have  it  thought  you  are  in  any  way 
mixed  up  with  nim.  Or,  I  will  go  the 
length  of  supposing  that  you  would  really  | 
like  to  help  Green  effectuallv.  But  what 
a  vexing  man  is  Green !  Where  is  the 
man’s  energy,  spirit,  and  determination  ? 
He  does  not  respond  to  the  call  you  make 
upon  him.  You  are  disappointed  at  his 
feebleness.  You  contrast  the  rustiness 
and  imperfect  working  of  his  long-unused 
facultie.s  with  your  own  ready  wit  and 
prompt  action.  And  you  are  disgusted. 
Your  benevolence  tires,  and  Green  resumes 
his  journey  down-hill  at  a  pace  accelerated 
to  a  sharp  trot. 

There  are  many  cases  less  severe  than 
Green’s  where  a  kindly  stimulating  influ¬ 
ence  is  still  much  required.  I  hardly 
think  it  possible  for  a  man  ever  to  do  any 
thing  very  well  which  he  has  done  repeat¬ 
edly  before,  and,  according  to  the  univer¬ 
sal  voice,  has  done  very  ill.  If  to  the 
indignant  astonishment  of  Blondin,  as  he 
walked  the  rope  at  that  frightful  hight, 
there  had  floated  upward  a  roar  of  dis¬ 
approbation  instead  <<f  applause,  and  if 
time  after  time  he  had  only  elicited  the 
same  unfavorable  judgment,  I  fully  be¬ 
lieve  ere  long  he  would  have  fallen.  The 
effect  of  getting  out  of  heart  is  very  seri¬ 
ous  to  some  men.  It  threatens  soon  the 
getting  out  of  truth  and  honesty,  and  all 
they  at  one  time  held  dear.  Encouraging 
words  are  to  some  persons  positive  starts 
in  life.  I  know  myself  how  pleasantly  I 
hold  in  memory  just  two  or  three  words 
uttered  by  one  with  whom  I  had  but 
slight,  though  highly  prized,  acquaintance, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  confidence  but  in 
few  men,  and  amongst  those  few  I  was 
numbered.  When  I  see  it  in  the  faces 
and  trace  it  in  the  words  of  other  men  not 
worthy  of  comparison  with  that  friend, 
how  cheaply  I  am  held  and  how  little 
trust  they  repose  in  me,  I  fall  back,  so  to 
speak,  upon  the  support  and  comfort  of 
that  kind  remark.  But  such  words  do 
not  often  come  from  the  quarters  whence 
alone  they  come  with  weight.  Black,  for 
instance,  has  never  heard  such  words. 
And  Black  wants  sustaining  influence  very 
much  more  than  I  do.  For  Black’s  knees 
are  weiik,  and  his  head  is  bowed.  Black’s 
carriage  is  oflT  the  rails.  Black  is  out  of 
collar.  And  the  world  meets  Black,  and 
encoiu'ages  him  by  pointing  out  the  many 
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opportunities  in  life  he  has  let  slip,  and 
dilates  on  what  a  prosperous  man  he  might 
have  been,  and  what  a  poor,  wretched, 
shambling,  deplorable  creature  he  is  be¬ 
come.  ^on  Black  will  begin  to  think  his 
I  case  hopeless,  and  if  it  was  not  so  before, 
it  will  certainly  be  so  then.  You  must 
not  wonder  next,  if,  out  of  the  gin-iialace 
in  broad  day,  there  comes  forth  lllack. 
You  must  not  wonder,  then,  if,  presently, 
standing  at  the  Old  Bailey  bar  for  felony, 
you  behold  Black.  And  finally,  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if,  soon  after,  you  hear 
that  among  the  convicts  on  their  passage 
out  who  threw  off  their  chains  and  mortal 
coil  together,  was  Black. 

I  hold  it,  then,  to  be  most  Christian-like 
to  try  and  start  a  man  afresh,  if  only  by 
inspiriting  words.  I  quail  at  the  bare 
thought  of  losing  heart  and  hope.  You 
know  how  sickening  is  the  sensation  on 
feeling,  when  you  are  ascending  a  high 
hill,  the  ground  loosening  under  your  feet. 
How  completely  your  courage  goes  from 
you,  how  impossible  it  is  at  once  to  regain 
It.  You  are  in  great  peril.  If  there  be 
not  something  near  which  you  can  clutch 
till  your  heart  has  ceased  fluttering,  you 
will  inevitably  roll  to  the  bottom.  Now, 
kind  words  may  be  to  the  man  rapidly 
sinking  in  despair,  that  something  near. 
He  may  grasp  them,  and  be -saved;  they 
may  prove  to  him  as  a  fresh  start  in  life. 

My  friend,  do  you  ever  suddenly  wake 
to  consciousness  how  time  is  passing  on  ? 

I  We  let  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  month 
by  month,  and  even  year  by  year,  go  by 
with  scarce  a  thought.  And  then,  with¬ 
out  warning,  there  flashes  upon  the  mind, 
with  positively  painful  intensity,  the  full, 
broad  fact,  what  a  deal  of  life’s  journey 
has  been  performed,  and  how  steadily  the 
remainder  of  the  way  is  diminishing. 
There  may  be  a  very  merciful  purpose  in 
the  start  which  this  thought  will  occasion. 
The  hour  in  which  su^  thought  shall 
fairly  come  home  to  a  man,  nestle  in  his 
heart,  to  leave  it  never  more  in  this  world, 
will  be  an  hour  which  he  will  think  of 
with  increasing  fondness  as  his  days  grow 
fewer.  It  has  been  said  that  time  should 
be  measured  rather  by  events  than  by 
seasons.  What  a  change  this  year,  now 
so  near  its  close,  may  have  brought  to  us ! 
i  What  a  start  in  the  right  or  the  wrong 
j  path!  How  the  mind  may  have  changed, 
‘  I  acquired  new  stores,  received  new  vigor ! 

I  How  the  spirit  may  have  soared  upward, 

I  grown  purer  and  holier  I  How  the  body 
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may  have  cast  off  weakness,  and  become 
healthy  and  strong  1  Or  how  all  may  have 
tended  downward,  the  mind  have  faded, 
the  spirit  sunk,  and  the  body  have  con¬ 
tracted  the  fatal  disorder  which  but  a  little 
time  hence  shall  close  the  scene  1 

It  is  not  province,  friend  reader,  to 
preach  to  you,  and,  if  it  were,  this  is  no 
sermon-book.  But  ere  ending  these  hum¬ 
ble  jottings  about  starts  in  life,  I  could 
not  refrain  from  just  making  allusion  to 
the  all-important  start  after  better  and 
brighter  things  than  any  on  this  side 
the  grave.  You  remember  those  few 
touching  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  he 
lay  dying :  “  Be  a  good  man,  Lockhart ; 
nothing  else  will  comfort  you  when  you 
come  to  lie  here.”  In  those  words,  you 


see,  is  a  broad,  absolute,  undeniable  truth. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  preparing  for 
that  awfid  journey.  There  is  only  one 
w'ay  which  will  insure  your  waiting  com¬ 
posedly  the  mysterious  start  which  the 
doctor  has  told  your  half-scared  friends 
down  -  stairs  you  are  just  about  to 
take.  To-morrow  they  will  shut  up  the 
house,  get  the  mourning  ready,  and  ar¬ 
range  about  the  funeral.  Some  will  be 
very  sorry  you  are  gone,  (just  the  one  or 
two  the  leaving  w’hom  made  you  so  sad,) 
and  others  will  talk  jauntily  of  your  many 
defects.  But  with  you  will  be  all  peace, 
if  you  have  but  followed  the  great  novel¬ 
ist’s  advice,  and  been  “  a  good  man”  in  this 
world  below. 


From  Chftmberf'a  Journol. 

THE  SELF-ACCUSED  WITCH; 

OR.  THE  FATHER  OF  SWEDENBORG. 


The  province  of  Dalame,  or  Dalecarlia, 
as  southern  nations  call  it,  was  known  in 
old  times  as  the  right  arm  of  Sweden,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  mines  of  copper  and 
iron,  but  also  for  its  high-spirited  and  in¬ 
dependent  peasantry,  whom  no  feudal 
baron  might  oppress,  and  no  foreign  foe 
invade  with  impunity.  Their  weight 
thrown  into  the  scale  in  times  of  civil 
strife,  was  generally  sufficient  to  turn  it  in 
favor  of  their  chosen  prince  or  party. 
They  had  mainly  helped  Gustavus  Vasa, 
first  in  freeing  the  land  from  the  Danish 
yoke,  and  secondly  in  planting  the  Refor¬ 
mation  and  the  Lutheran  ritual  firmly 
.among  its  people.  Stanch  Lutherans  and 
stout-hearted  Swedes,  the  Dalecarlian 
peasants  remain  to  this  day ;  neither  the 
•  wealth  of  the  mines  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
peasantry  has  been  worked  away  in  that 
out-of-the-world  province.  The  strife  be¬ 
tween  it  .and  its  neighbor  Norw’ay  has 
burned  out  long  ago,  though  it  was  the 
longest-lived  of  Europe’s  border-wars  ;  so 


has  the  epidemical  dread  of  witchcraft, 
though  its  latest  returns  were  among 
those  hardy  northern  men ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tale,  which  occurred  in  the  last  of 
them,  and  proved  its  complete  cure,  is  as 
well  authenticated  as  Swedish  records  and 
state  papers  can  make  it. 

While  Queen  Christina  was  reigning  at 
Stockholm,  patronizing  science,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  half  the  learned  men  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  with  no  thought  of  abdication, 
or  turning  Catholic,  that  her  subjects 
w'ere  aware  of.  Dame  Elsan  Ketler  was 
also  reigning  over  her  ow'n  yard ;  that  is 
to  say,  farmhouse  and  steading,  and  over 
the  village  of  Karlscopen,  conducting  its 
gossip,  supervising  its  manners  and  mor¬ 
als,  and  nrmly  intending  never  to  abdi¬ 
cate  at  all.  Tlie  village  of  Karlscopen 
consisted  of  six  gards  beside  her  own, 
scattered  along  a  narrow  valley,  which 
was  sheltered  on  the  north  by  an  old  pine- 
forest,  and  opening  on  the  south  to  far- 
stretching  upland  pastures,  which  the 
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short  Swedish  summer  covered  with  grass 
and  juniper-bushes.  The  bond^  or  pea¬ 
sants,  who  lived  there  were  all  well  to  do 
in  their  station ;  had  cow's  and  sheep, 
oxen  and  old-fashioned  plows,  with  w'hich 
they  tilled  their  farms,  and  got  good  crops 
of  barley,  rye,  and  turnips.  The  men  of 
the  valley  w'ere  reckoned  good  farmers ; 
the  women  were  notable  cheese  and  sau¬ 
sage-makers,  spinners  of  wool  and  flax, 
bikers  of  barley-bread,  and  brewers  of 
beer ;  but  over  them  and  over  all  their 
works  and  ways.  Dame  Elsan  Ketler 
reigned  and  ruled  without  a  rival  or  a 
gainsayer.  It  was  true  that  Dame  Elsan 
had  a  husband,  but  honest  Hams  had 
been  brought  into  subjection  during  the 
course  of  the  honeymoon,  and  having  now’ 
borne  the  yoke  for  fifteen  years,  was  too 
well  broken  in  to  be  of  any  account,  ex¬ 
cept  in  performing  the  duties  she  com¬ 
manded.  It  was  true  that  Dame  Elsan 
had  one  son  and  two  daughters,  but  they 
had  been  early  taught  to  venerate  their 
mother’s  w'isdom,  and  acknowledge  her 
indisputable  authority.  So  Dame  Elsan 
reigned  over  family,  house,  and  farm ;  and 
in  right  of  that  rule,  over  the  families, 
houses,  and  farms  of  the  village  too.  The 
Ketlers  had  constituted,  time  immemorial, 
the  rank  and  fashion  of  KarlscojK'ii ;  their 
farm  w’as  the  largest  and  most  fertile, 
their  stock  of  cattle  and  sheep  w’as  the 
best,  their  gard  was  the  oldest  in  all  the 
village.  Ketlers  had  lived  there  before 
the  Vasa’s  time  ;  sons  of  theirs  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  generation  had  marched  to  Ger¬ 
many  with  the  great  Gustavus,  and 
brought  back  spoils  of  silver  cups  and 
silk  curtains,  their  gain  from  the  Thirty 
Years’  War.  In  short,  they  were  the 
china,  the  cream,  and  the  flow'er  of  the 
valley ;  and  having  talents  equal  to  her 
]>osition — for  in  spinning,  brew’ing,  and 
sausage-making.  Dame  Elsan  could  give 
the  most  accomplisheti  of  her  neighbors 
lessons — the  spouse,  and  decidedly  better- 
half  of  Hams  Ketler  took  the  lead,  and 
kept  it.  Moreover,  what  does  not  gene¬ 
rally  happen  to  chiefs  and  leaders  any 
where,  was  the  case  w'ith  her :  Dame  El¬ 
san  was  satisfied  with  her  own  govern¬ 
ment  at  home  and  abroad.  The  house 
prospered  under  her  management ;  it  was 
strict  and  prudent,  at  times  approaching 
the  borders  of  stinginess ;  so  the  Ketlers 
grew  rich.  The  neighbors  with  one  con¬ 
sent  acknowledged  her  superiority  in 
every  thing ;  Hams  went  in  the  w’ay  she 
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chalked  out  for  him ;  son  and  daughters 
followed  his  dutiful  example;  the  linen, 
the  beer,  and  the  sausages  turned  out 
well ;  yet,  as  all  human  felicity  is  found  to 
have  some  drawback,  there  was  one  to 
Dame  Elsan’s  abundant  share  of  it — for 
she  could  never  rear  a  calf. 

The  offspring  of  her  cows,  numerous  as 
they  were  every  summer,  died  after  a  few 
days’,  or  at  best  a  few  weeks’  trial  of 
kine-life.  Old  and  censorious  people — 
there  were  such  even  in  Karlscopen — ven¬ 
tured  to  whisper  by  their  own  firesides 
that  the  dame  skimmed  the  milk  her 
calves  had,  too  closely.  Her  own  accotmt 
of  the  matter  was,  that  she  had  tried 
every  method  a  sensible  woman  could 
think  of,  but  it  was  all  of  no  use,  not  a 
calf  w’ould  live;  and  when  particularly 
exasperated  on  the  subject,  the  dame  was 
in  the  habit  of  hinting  that  there  must 
have  been  something  unlucky  about  her 
mother-in-law’,  with  w’hom  she  had  never 
been  on  good  terms,  and  was  not  yet, 
though  the  grass  of  ten  summers  had 
grown  about  the  old  w’oman’s  headstone 
in  the  village  churchyard.  Dame  Elsan 
was  spinning  in  her  farmhouse  porch  one 
warm  afternoon  in  the  middle  of  July,  a 
season  when  there  is  long  day  and  little 
night  in  Dalarne,  when  nuts  grow’  brow’n 
in  the  forest,  and  grain  yellow  in  the 
fields  under  twenty  hours  of  sunshine, 
and  every  hand  is  busy  getting  in  the 
various  crops  of  the  year,  which  come  all 
at  once  to  ripeness.  Her  husband  and 
son  were  in  the  field  with  the  reapers, 
cutting  dowm  the  barley ;  her  daughters 
and  maids  w’cre  making  hay  in  the  mea¬ 
dow’  ;  and  she  sat  there  alone,  tuniing  her 
wheel  with  a  slow’,  steady  hum,  and  mus¬ 
ing  on  that  one  black  spot  in  the  general 
whiteness  of  her  days.  The  population  of 
Dame  Elsan’s  cow-house  had  been  in¬ 
creased  that  same  week  by  two  calves, 
but  one  of  them  had  died  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  day,  and  the  other  seemed  about  to 
follow  its  example.  It  was  very  hard 
that  all  the  Ketlers’  cow’s  w’ere  henceforth 
to  be  strangers,  not  reared  on  their  own 
farm ;  very  unlucky,  the  dame  thought ; 
all  Karlscopen  were  remarking  the  fact ; 
who  knew  what  they  might  say  about  it  ? 

It  was  certainly  no  credit  to  the  family.  • 
She  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have 
that  blot  on  their  escutcheon  washed 
away ;  but  the  dame  was  at  her  wits’  end, 
and  her  recollections,  as  usual,  went  back 
to  the  long-deceased  mother-in-law. 
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Suddenly,  the  deep  stillness  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  street,  which  lay  bare  under  the 
breezcless  air  and  downward-sloping  sun, 
was  broken  by  a  coming  step,  and  looking 
up,  the  dame  saw  what  was  not  common 
in  Karlscopen,  the  face  of  a  stranger.  He 
was  a  tall  young  man,  somewhat  lank  and 
thin,  as  if  his  fare  had  not  been  of  the 
best ;  his  black  cloth  gown  and  cap  were 
worn  threadbare,  dusty  and  travel-soiled, 
but  in  the  fashion  of  the  time  :  they  pro¬ 
claimed  him  to  be  a  young  deacon  or  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Lutheran  ttiinistry,  who, 
having  finished  his  course  at  the  universi¬ 
ty,  was  employed  on  what  might  be  called 
the  outlying  business  of  the  church,  cate¬ 
chising  the  youqg,  visiting  the  sick,  and 
looking  after  the  state  of  morals  in  remote 
.and  out-of-the-way  villages.  The  deacons 
in  those  d.ays  were  the  poor  scholars  of 
Sweden,  known  to  be  college-bred,  and 
therefore  in  high  esteem  among  the  north¬ 
ern  peasantry,  who,  though  rustic  enough 
themselves,  have  always  respected  learn¬ 
ing  ;  known  also  to  be  poor,  and  there¬ 
fore  ready  to  accept,  or  rather  to  ex])ect, 
hospitable  entertainment.  Thus  Dame’ 
Klsan  was  not  surprised  when  the  stran¬ 
ger  stopped  at  her  porch  with  “Good-day, 
mother.  Have  you  a  drop  of  skim-milk, 
or  small-beer,  or  even  a  cup  of  spring- 
water  to  spare  a  thirsty  traveler  ?” 

“  Come  in,  sir,”  said  the  dame. 

Prudent  though  she  was,  the  Ketlers’ 
house  was  not  to  be  disgraced  by  stingy 
Ixihavior  to  a  deacon.  The  traveler  was 
courteously  invited  into  the  family-room, 
established  in  the  best  seat — a  huge  arm¬ 
chair,  ornamented  with  quaint  carvings, 
and  fixed  hard  by  the  hearth,  on  which 
the  wood-fire  burned  low  that  summer- 
day.  There  he  was  served  with  the  best 
of  her  new  cheese,  barley-bread,  and 
home-brewed  ale ;  and  as  the  good-man¬ 
ners  of  Dalarne  required.  Dame  Elsan 
brought  in  her  spinning-wheel,  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  enliven  his  repast  with 
her  conversation.  Its  chief  subjects  were 
of  course  Karscopen  and  the  Ketlers. 
The  deacon  inquired  kindly  after  the 
whole  village  ;  Dame  Klsan,  being  the 
head-woman,  was  able  to  give  him  a 
good  account  of  them,  including  her  own 
household.  Hams  w'as  a  good  sort  of  a 
man  on  the  whole,  though  rather  stiff¬ 
necked  and  hard  to  advise  at  times  ;  young 
Hams  w'<as  like  his  father ;  but  she  did 
her  best  to  manage  them  both.  Emma 
and  Elda  would  m  good  housekeepers, 
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she  must  say,  though  they  were  her 
daughters :  she  hoped  they  would  get 
good  husbands,  and  manage  them  well. 
The  deacon  appeared  deeply  interested  in 
the  whole  family,  as  the  new  cheese  dis¬ 
appeared  before  liis  knife.  The  dame  en¬ 
tered  into  a  more  particular  statement  of 
household  affairs — their  crops,  their  cattle, 
the  linen  she  had  in  store  for  the  girls 
against  their  wedding-days,  her  great  suc¬ 
cesses  in  all  domestic  achievements,  and 
the  causes  of  thankfulness  the  Ketlers  had 
in  general. 

“You  are  a  very  fortunate  woman, 
mother,”  said  the  deacon.  “  In  all  my 
travels,  I  have  not  met  with  any  to  whom 
Providence  has  been  more  kind ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  acknowledge  it  with  a 
thankful  heart.” 

“  I  do,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec¬ 
tion,  in  church  on  Sundays,  and  every 
night  at  my  prayers  ;  so  does  Hams,  poor 
man,  when  I  remind  him  of  it.  But,  sir, 
there  is  one  thing  that  troubles  us  both, 
principally  me,  becanse  it  is  a  housewife's 
concern,  and  Hams  has  scarcely  sense 
enough;”  and  Dame  Elsan  made  a  full 
disclosure  of  her  trials  and  regrets  in  the 
matter  of  the  dying  calves.  It  was  not 
merely  in  hopes  of  sympathy  that  the 
good  woman  spoke;  the  belief  in  spells 
and  charms  to  secure  human  wishes  and 
ward  off  misfortunes  was  strong  among 
the  Swedish  ^asantry  at  the  time,  as  it 
was  among  those  of  our  own  England, 
then  under  the  protectorate  of  Oliver 
Cromwell.  Learned  men  of  any  profes¬ 
sion  were  supposed  to  know,  if  they  did 
not  practice  them.  The  deacon,  though 
intended  for  the  ministry,  had  studied  at 
Upsala;  a' vague  tradition  of  the  pagan 
temple  it  had  supplanted  still  hung  round 
that  university ;  and  nothing  could  per¬ 
suade  the  populace  that  occult  learning 
was  not  cultivated  there.  Might  not  the 
deacon,  then,  in  return  for  her  hospitable 
entertainment  and  friendly  confidence,  be 
able  to  assist  Dame  Elsan  out  of  her  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  give  her  some  charm  to  keep 
death  from  the  cow-house  ?  It  was  not 
indeed  consistent  with  his  holy  office  and 
expected  call  to  the  pulpit ;  but  then  he 
was  a  learned  man,  had  been  at  Upsala: 
she  would  pay  any  thing  ho  pleased  to 
ask,  and  keep  the  secret  all  her  life.  The 
spinning-wheel  was  stopped,  and  her  re- 
(j^uests  and  promises  made  in  a  low  bur¬ 
ned  tone,  as  the-  deacoft  rose  to  go,  for 
the  cheese  was  finished,  and  the  sun  waar- 
1« 
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ing  down.  He  stood  leaning  his  arms  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  for  a  few  minutes,  as 
if  in  earnest  consideration,  while  the  dame 
pressed  her  suit,  and  plied  him  with  every 
argument  she  could  think  of,  the  last 
being  ten  rix-dollars  in  hard  silver.  At 
length  he  looked  up  with  a  sort  of  smile ; 
it  was  a  good  omen  ;  Dame  Elsan’s  cour¬ 
age  rose.  “  Do,  sir,  for  pity’s  sake,  take 
them,  and  give  me  the  charm.  I  know 
you  can  do  it ;  you  learned  men  can  do 
any  thing  of  that  kind.  It  will  take  the 
disgrace  off  our  house.  No  mortal  shall 
ever  hear  a  syllable  about  it  from  me ; 
and  I  am  sure  the  ten  dollars  will  be  of 
use  to  you.” 

“  W e  never  take  money  for  such  things, 
mother,”  said  the  deacon ;  “  but  if  you 
make  me  a  present  of  five  dollars,  as  my 
gown  is  rather  thin,  and  my  shoes  nearly 
worn  out,  I  won’t  refuse  it.  Leave  me 
alone  here,  and  I’ll  write  something  which 
will  be  of  service  to  you  and  the  calves 
and  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  ink-horn, 
and  pen,  he  began  to  write  something  on 
a  blank  leaf,  while  Dame  Elsan  hurried  out 
to  the  porch,  turned  her  face  to  the  east, 
and  piously  repeated  her  prayers,  to  keep 
off  the  evil  spirits  who  might  be  at  hand 
on  such  an  occasion.  While  thus  engaged, 
however,  she  chanced  to  lift  her  eyes,  and 
saw  her  maid  Roskin  coming  in  from  the 
field  as  she  had  been  ordered,  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  substantial  supper  which 
closes  the  harvest-day  in  Sweden.  Now, 
Roskin’s  tongue  was  a  weapon  which 
even  her  managing  mistress  could  not 
keep  in  order,  and  she  had  an  eye 
keen  enough  to  match :  news  -  telling 
and  gossip-carrying  w'ere  her  delights. 
If  the  deacon  were  seen  writing  or  giv¬ 
ing  that  paper,  the  secret  must  be 
known  to  all  Karlscopen.  lu  flew  Dame 
Elsan  with :  “  O  sir !  for  goodness’s  sake, 
stop ;  there’s  Roskin  coining.”  But  the 
maid  had  observed  her  mistress,  guessed 
there  was  something  in  the  wind,  and  in- 
crea.'^ed  her  speed.  She  was  already  on 
the  threshold  when  the  deacon  folded  up 
the  paper  he  had  been  writing,  sealed  it 
with  black  wax,  and  the  impress  of  a  ring 
he  wore,  put  up  his  ink-horn  and  pocket- 
book,  and  whispered :  “  Come  out  with 
me,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do.”  Out 
went  the  stranger,  and  out  went  Dame 
Elsan,  te  the  great  amazement  of  her  maid, 
who  got  a  frowning  order  to  make  up  the 
fire,  and  get  on  the  soup-pot  instantly. 
Roskin  saw  them  walk  away  to  the  corner 
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of  the  cow-house,  where  they  stood  for  a 
minute  or  two,  while  the  stranger  w’his- 
pered  something  to  her  mistress,  ga\'e 
something  into  her  right  hand,  took  some¬ 
thing  from  her  left,  appeared  to  bid  her  a 
civil  good-day,  and  marched  rapidly  down 
the  village  street.  The  dame  stoo<l  look¬ 
ing  after  him,  then  looked  at  her  own 
right  hand,  passed  what  it  contained  un¬ 
der  her  kirtle,  came  back  to  the  house, 
and  fell  to  getting  the  supper  ready,  with 
a  long  account  of  the  catechising  and  good 
counsels  which  the  pious  young  deacon 
had  given  her.  It  was  repeated  with  va¬ 
riations  and  enlargements  to  her  house¬ 
hold  when  they  came  in  from  w'ork,  and 
to  all  her  neighbors  in, turn.  Indeed,  it 
was  thought  Dame  Elsan  made  rather  too 
much  of  the  subject.  “  One  would  think 
a  deacon  had  never  come  to  a  house  in 
Karlscopen  before,”  remarked  the  most 
censorious,  of  course  very  privately  ;  but 
all  the  Ketlers  were  edified,  except  Ros¬ 
kin,  who  never  could  find  out,  ana  dared 
not  inquire  what  had  been  given  and 
taken  at  the  corner  of  the  cow-house. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  maid 
would  keep  such  a  problem  for  her  private 
meditation.  All  the  housewives  in  the 
village  heard,  and  endeavored  to  solve  it 
with  conjectures  more  or  less  charitable  ; 
but  as  they  also  stood  in  awe  of  Dame 
Elsan,  no  inquiries  could  be  ventured  on. 
If  honest  Hams  ever  got  an  inkling,  he 
was  a  well-managed  husband,  and  jealousy 
is  not  the  failing  of  the  hardy  northern 
men.  Besides,  the  young  deacon  never 
again  made  his  appearance  at  Karlscopen, 
and  the  one  eye  -  witness,  Roskin,  got 
married  in  the  following  year  to  a  peasant 
living  in  a  distant  village.  The  tale  of  the 
cow-house  comer  died  out,  or  w’as  kept 
alive  only  by  tenacious  memories,  yet  from 
the  time  of  its  occurrence,  all  her  neigh¬ 
bors  remarked  that  Dame  Elsan’s  calves 
lived  and  prospered,  till  her  8ucce.ss  in 
rearing  them  became  as  notable  through¬ 
out  the  country  as  her  failure  had  been 
before.  In  a  land  of  such  long  hard  win¬ 
ters,  where  cattle  are  so  valuable,  no  suc¬ 
cess  could  be  more  envied  or  sought  after ; 
and  how  it  got  abroad  nobody  could  tell, 
but  strangers  began  to  arrive  from  distant 
villages  and  outlying  farms  with  the  kind¬ 
est  inquiries  after  Dame  Elsan  Ketler,  and 
generdly  bringing  presents  in  their  hands. 
They  came  and  they  went,  to  the  wonder 
of  I^lscopen  ;  and  as  the  nearest  neigh¬ 
bors  are  the  last  to  make  any  signal  dis- 
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covery,  they  puzzled  thetiMselvcs  over  the 
fact  to  no  purpose.  Whatever  influence 
brought  the  visitors  and  presents  to  her 
house,  it  was  Dame  Elsaii’s  policy  to  keep 
them  in  the  dark ;  and  as  the  cup  of  her 
prosperity  was  now  full,  and  the  black 
spot  washed  out,  she  reigned  over  them 
with  more  absolute  sway  than  ever. 

Full  cups  and  absolute  sway  are  apt  to 
grow  empty  and  limited  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years.  That  space  of  time  brought 
great  revolutions  to  many  a  land  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century: 
England  was  changed  from  a  common¬ 
wealth  to  a  kingdom ;  Sweden  lost  her 
Queen  Christina,  and  got  two  successive 
kings  instead ;  and  Dalarne  got  a  duke 
of  its  own,  who  governed  the  province 
prudently,  and  made  a  deal  out  of  its 
mines.  There  were  revolutions  in  the 
Ketler  farmhouse,  too,  quite  as  important 
to  its  inhabitants,  though  they  came  more 
slowly  and  with  less  report.  Dame  El- 
san’s  daughters  grew  up,  manned,  and  got 
the  provided  linen  ;  honest  Hams  went  to 
resiue  beside  his  oft-accused  mother  in  the 
village  churchyard ;  Hams  the  younger 
reigned  or  rather  served  in  his  stead,  for, 
like  a  discreet  Dalecarlian,  he  brought 
home  a  wife,  as  soon  as  convenient,  to 
manage  the  house  and  him.  His  mother 
might  have  been  thought  sufficient  for 
that  business.  She  did  not  entirely  ap 
prove  of  the  match ;  it  was  the  one  thing  in 
which  Hams  the  second  had  gone  against 
her  mind.  Her  daughter-in-law  w'as  aware 
of  that,  and  being  a  woman  of  the  same 
spirit,  open  war  was  declared  between 
them  before  the  wedding  festivities  were 
fairly  over.  The  dame  set  up  her  camp 
in  one  end  of  the  farmhouse,  which  she 
claimed  as  her  jointure,  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  province :  her  share  of  the 
cow-house  and  granary  had  to  be  portion¬ 
ed  off  the  rest,  her  part  of  the  farm-fields 
fenced  in ;  but  the  rival  queens  contrived 
to  have  encounters  nevertheless,  concern¬ 
ing  which  the  whole  village  asked  with 
considerable  astonishment,  How  Hams 
could  live  through  the  perpetual  broil ! 

Making  war  on  one's  daughter-in-law, 
and  receiving  visitor^  on  errands  not  to  be 
explained,  however  w’ell  watched  they 
may  be,  are  not  apt  to  improve  one’s  tem- 

f>er  or  repute.  The  once  thrifty,  high- 
landed,  and  outspoken  dame  had  become 
a  cross,  anxious,  uneasy  old  woman  ;  her 
prudence  had  narrowed  into  perfect  parsi¬ 


mony,  though  she  was  known  to  be  the 
richest  dowager  in  Karlscopen.  Besides 
her  part  of  farmhouse,  stock,  and  land,  no¬ 
body  in  the  village  could  boast  so  much 
fine  linen,  or  so  many  silver  spoons,  rings, 
and  buckles,  mostly  paid  in  tribute  by 
those  far-coming  visitors.  But  Dame  El- 
san’s  reign  was  over ;  the  poorest  cottage 
in  Karlscopen  disdained  to  receive  her 
laws ;  the  farm-servants  took  part  with 
her  daughter-in-law’ ;  the  boys  called  her 
“  Mother  Miser and  Hams’s  wife,  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  make  out  what  the 
visitors  wanted,  and  claiming  share  of 
their  presents,  averred  that  there  must  be 
something  particularly  bad  transacted  in 
her  mother-in-law’s  end  of  the  farmhouse. 

So  the  twenty  years  ran  to  their  close, 
and  as  that  came  on,  there  came  over  all 
Dalarne,  whence  or  how  no  man  could  tell 
— for  who  can  trace  out  the  spring  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  ferment  ? — a  mighty  dread  of  witch¬ 
craft,  and  a  general  discovery  of  witches  in 
every  quarter.  The  strange  sufferings  and 
troubles  of  the  people  in  consequence 
would  fill  a  volume  of  very  grotesque 
reading ;  they  saw  everything,  from  talk¬ 
ing  dogs  to  pigs  drawing  barrels  full  of 
fire  ;  they  heard  all  manner  of  sounds  in 
the  air,  in  the  village  churchyards,  and  in 
the  dark  comers  of  their  own  houses. 
Scores  of  f)eople  were  accused,  and  con¬ 
fessed  their  guilt,  with  w’ondrous  and  most 
circumstantial  tales  of  their  nightly  flights 
on  broomsticks  and  dead  pine-branches, 
carrying  children  with  them  to  Blakulla, 
a  rocky  and  desolate  isle  in  the  Baltic, 
many  a  mile  from  the  nearest  land,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  enemy  of  man¬ 
kind  in  person,  under  whose  sui*p€rintend- 
ence  they  baked,  brewed,  feasted,  and  in¬ 
itiated  the  children  into  his  special  service. 
Ridiculous  as  these  tales  may  seem  to 
nineteenth-century  readers,  they  fill  the 
law -records  and  parish -registers  of  the 

fieriod,  and  appear  to  be  but  a  northern  and 
ater  edition  of  the  doings  inquired  after 
and  legislated  for  by  our  own  Long  Parli- 
ment.  The  executions  were  far  more  nu¬ 
merous,  though  the  ferment  lasted  only 
five  years ;  eighteen  persons  in  the  parish 
of  Mora  were  known  to  have  been  put  to 
death  in  one  day  for  witchcraft ;  and  the 
number  of  the  accused  were  so  great,  that 
Duke  Charles  refused  to  sign  many  of  the 
death-warrants,  for  fear  of  depopulating 
his  prqvince.  Either  owing  to  its  remote 
situation,  or  the  less  excitable  character  of 
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its  inhabitants,  Karlscopen  was  the  latest 
in  all  Dalarne  to  find  out  a  witch,  but  it 
came  to  the  discovery  at  last. 

In  a  battle  of  more  than  common  fierce¬ 
ness,  Dame  Elsan's  daughter-in-law,  see¬ 
ing  that  no  share  of  the  presents  was  to 
bo  had,  launched  forth  in  a  denunciation  of 
her  husband’s  mother ;  declaring  her  con¬ 
viction  that  the  dame  was  a  witch ;  that 
she  had  seen  her,  at  unaccountable  times 
and  places,  gathering  hemlock,  and  other¬ 
wise  singularly  employed;  and  triumph¬ 
antly  referred  to  the  unexplained  visits  as 

J)roof8  of  her  accusation.  The  neighbors 
leard  the  charge,  they  had  also  heard  the 
tales  of  witchcraft  from  distant  villages  ; 
Koskin’s  observations  turned  up  in  the  old 
people’s  memories.  The  dame  was  cross, 
unpopular,  and  given  to  hidden  ways ;  at 
any  rate,  the  vbitors  and  the  presents 
were  undeniable.  Sundry  girls  and  boys 
immediately  began  to  assert  that  she  had 
been  endeavoring  to  seduce  them  to  Bla- 
kulla;  some  had  discovered  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  back  cat ;  some  ha<l  seen  her  pre¬ 
paring  to  mount  a  broomstick  ;  and  some 
Lad  escaped  her  spells  only  by  boiling  a 
horse-shoe,  and  carrying  sprigs  of  the 
mountain-ash  about  them.  These  infor¬ 
mations  were  given  to  the  authorities,  and 
Dame  Elsan  was  arrested  at  her  spinning- 
W’heel.  To  the  surprise  of  every  body,  she 
attempted  no  denial,  no  defense,  but  al¬ 
lowed  herself  to  be  conducted  to  prison  in 
Skara,  the  nearest  town,  w’hich,  being  the 
see  of  a  bishop  and  the  seat  of  a  provin¬ 
cial  court,  was  the  scene  of  many  a  witch’s 
trial,  the  Lutheran  bishops  having  a  spe¬ 
cial  cognizance  of  such  cases.  The  episco¬ 
pal  crosier  was  at  that  time  wielded  by  a 
scion  of  the  Svedburg  family,  newly  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  see,  but  known  to  be  a  con¬ 
scientious  and  zealous  bishop.  Ilis  pre¬ 
ferment  was  said  to  have  b^n  owing  to 
his  preaching  before  Duke  Charles  against 
the  sins  of  the  times,  particularly  the  black 
and  dreadful  one  of  witchcraft,  which  he 
averred  had  been  permitted  to  overspread 
the  land  on  account  of  its  giving  wny  to 
foreign  fashions  and  luxuries.  The  Bishop 
liad  come  into  his  diocese  with  a  publicly 
expressed  deteri(iination  to  war  against, 
and,  if  possible,  root  out  that  peculiar 
service  of  Satan,  and  Dame  Elsan  Ketler 
was  the  first  name  on  the  list  of  those  to 
be  tried  before  him.  Her  position  in  Karl¬ 
scopen,  her  respectable  life  and  tonneo- 
tions,  and  the  mystery  which  had  puzzled 
her  neighborhood  for  so  many  years,  drew 
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a  great  concourse  to  the  court  on  her  trial- 
day. 

The  court-house  was  full  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  breathless  and  eager  with 
ears  and  eyes.  The  Bishop  in  his  robes, 
with  clerks  and  assessors,  took  the  seat  of 
judgment,  and  the  dame  was  brought  to 
the  oar. 

“  My  lord,”  she  said,  in  reply  to  his  first 
question,  “  I  am  guilty ;  put  yourself  to 
no  more  trouble  with  me.  I  acknowledge 
that  I  have  practiced  M’itchcraft  for  twen- 
^  years  bygone,  and  deserve  to  die.  But 
O  my  lord  !  is  there  any  chance  of  mercy 
for  my  poor  soul  ?” 

“Confess  your  crimes,  woman,”  said 
the  good  Bishop.  “  I  will  give  you  time 
to  repent  and  jiray,  and  no  truly  repent¬ 
ant  sinner  shall  be  lost.” 

“  I  confess,  my  lord,”  said  Dame  Elsan, 
falling  on  her  knees,  though  I  have  never 
gone  to  Blakulla,  nor  carried  away  any 
child,  yet  I  have  practiced  witchcraft  by 
means  of  a  charm  which  was  given  me  by 
a  traveling  deacon  tw’entv  years  ago,  when 
my  mind  w’as  troubled  concerning  the 
calves  that  died  from  me ;  and  it  is  sewed 
under  the  lining  of  my  right-foot  shoe.” 

“  Take  it  out  immediately,  and  show  it 
to  me,”  said  the  Bishop,  looking  as  if  a 
sudden  recollection  had  struck  him.  The 
dame  took  off  her  shoe,  ripped  the  lining, 
and  produced  out  of  it  a  minute  leather 
bag,  out  of  which  she  took  a  small,  closely- 
folded  note  scaled  with  black  wax.  The 
Bishop  took  it,  broke  the  seal,  read  it,  and 
looked  up  like  one  found  guilty  himself. 

“  Wliat  did  the  deacon  bid  you  do  with 
your  calves  wdien  he  gave  you  this  charm?” 
he  demanded. 

“  He  bade  me  give  them  four  pints  of 
milk  that  never  saw  water  or  skimmer,  in 
a  beechwood  pail,  after  sunrise,  at  high 
noon,  and  before  sunset,  in  the  name  of 
Mantecoras,”  said  Dame  Elsan — “  to  keep 
the  charm  in  the  lining  of  my  right-foot 
shoe,  and  strike  every  calf  three  times 
with  it  before  nightfall.” 

“  And  have  you  done  so  ?”  inquired  the 
Bishop. 

“  I  have,  my  lord,  sinner  that  I  am,” 
replied  the  dame ;  “  and  also  made  much 
wicked  profit  by  lending  the  charm  to  peo¬ 
ple  far  and  near  when  their  calves  were  in 
danger.” 

“  W^ell,  my  good  w'oman,  rise  from  your 
knees,  for  it  is  my  turn  to  confess  now, 
and  listen  all  you  that  can  hear,”  said  the 
Bishop.  “  This  paper  is  no  charm,  but  a 
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foolish  rhyme  which  I  wrote — to  my  shame 
be  it  spoken — when  a  traveling  deacon  in 
the  village  of  Karlscopen.  I  chanced  to 
call  at  this  good  woman's  house  ;  she  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained  me,  told  me  her  trou¬ 
bles  concerning  the  death  of  her  calves, 
and  finding  that  she  was  ignorant  enough 
to  take  me  for  one  skilled  in  magic,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  studied  at  Upsala,  I  took  a 
present  of  five  dollars  from  her,  because 
my  purse  hapfiened  to  be  empty  at  the 
time,  advised  her  to  give  the  calves  good 
milk  in  a  mysterious  manner,  and  wrote 
on  this  paper : 

‘  The  calf  may  be  white,  the  calf  may  be  red, 
And  if  it’s  not  living,  it  must  be  dead.' 

This  nonsense  the  poor  woman  has  carried 
in  her  right-foot  shoe,  believed  herself  to 
be  doing  wonders  with  it  for  twenty  years, 
and  might  have  been  executed  on  her  own 
confession  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft, 
through  my  foolish  and  inconsiderate 
frolic.” 


It  was  said  there  was  nobody  in  all  the 
court  house  more  difficult  to  convince  of 
her  innocence  than  the  unlucky  dame; 
but  being  at  len^h  persuaded  by  the  ar¬ 
guments  and  exhortations  of  the  Bishop, 
she  went  home  satisfied  that  she  was  no 
witch,  and,  together  with  the  daughter- 
in-law  who  had  brought  her  to  trial,  led  a 
more  peaceable  life  afterwards.  As  for 
the  Bishop,  he  discovered  through  that  in¬ 
cident  that  the  black  and  dreadful  sin  of 
witchcraft  was  not  so  real  a  thing  as  in 
his  clerical  zeal  he  bad  imagined,  and  his 
exertions  were  henceforth  combined  with 
those  of  a  noble  lady,  far  in  advance  of 
her  time,  the  Countess  de  la  Gardee,  to 
put  down  the  persecution.  It  has  been 
already  said  that  the  tale  is  authentic ; 
and  English  readers  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  the  Bishop  who  played  such 
an  important  part  in  it  was  the  father  of 
Swedenborg,  the  seer  of  so  many  visions, 
and  the  founder  of  a  widely-spread  sect. 


From  the  London  Eclectic. 

COLENSO  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.* 


“  IIavk  you  read  Paine’s  Age  of  Rea¬ 
eon,  sir  ?”  some  one  inquii*ed  once  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Hall.  “Yes,  sir,  I  have’ looked  over 
it.”  “  And  what,  may  I  ask,  is  your  opin¬ 
ion  of  it,  Mr.  Hall  ?”  “  My  opinion  oi  it, 
sir  ?  Why,  sir,  it’s  a  mouse  nibbling  at 
the  wing  of  an  archangel,  sir.”  And  this 
is  exactly  our  impression  of  Dr.  Colenso’s 
book.  It  is  ineffably  weak  and  feeble. 
No  doubt  the  man’s  will  is  good  ;  he  has 
purposed  to  do  a  very  effective  thing.  In 
fact,  of  all  the  books,  with  any  measure  of 
pretense,  attacking  the  veracity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  this  is  incomparably  the  weak¬ 
est.  If  it  makes  any  impression  adverse 
to  sacred  truth,  it  must  be  because  there  is 
no  light  in  the  reader’s  mind.  There  is 
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no  grasp  in  the  book ;  no  breath  either  of 
emotion  or  vision.  We  w'ill  not  merely 
say  that  moral  questions,  the  great  con¬ 
cerns  of  souls,  the  affections  which  em¬ 
brace  and  the  truths  which  ennoble  man, 
are  not  to  be  tested  as  this  Bishop  tries 
them,  by  arithmetic,  by  addition,  and 
subtraction,  and  multiplication;  historic 
questions  are  not  either  to  be  settled  in 
I  this  way.  The  estimate  of  the  power,  and 
influence,  and  character  of  nations  is  scarce¬ 
ly  to  be  settled  by  the  same  twopenny- 
halfpenny  faculty  which  weighs  out  beef, 
and  bread,  and  butter.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
most  remarkable  circumstance  that  a  Bish¬ 
op  of  the  English  National  Church  should 
write  a  book  to  assail  the  veracity  of  the 
Bible  through  the  first  five  books  of  it — 
not  that  this  is  altogether  unprecedented 
and  new.  Eminent  men  have  before  now' 
attacked  the  faith  they  were  pledged  to 
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defend.  But  we  again  repeat  our  convic-  questions  affecting  the  faith  of  many  ages 
tion,  that  of  all  such  attacks  this  is  the  and  many  millions  of  people,  not  to  say 
thinnest,  the  weakest,  and  the  must  ignor-  his  own.  Many  persons  have  said  to  us, 
ant.  Of  course,  it  is  reading  universally,  “  And  what  effect  has  such  a  book  on 
for  faith  in  the  Bible  is  with  the  minority,  your  mind  ?”  and  we  have  instantly  re- 
and  the  majority  of  persons  are  glad  to  plied :  “  None.”  But  the  question  has 
hear  all  that  can  be  said  against  it.  Such  then  been  put,  “  Why  ?”  and  we  have  re- 
a  book,  therefore,  soon  makes  its  audience,  plied :  “  Because  we  ourselves  are  subjetd 
This  book  has  been  quoted  by  almost  to  impressions  and  aspects  of  the  book 
every  newspaper.  Thousands  will  read  which  overlook  all  that  Dr.  Colenso  ad¬ 
it  through  the  libraries  who  do  not  pur-  vances;  and  while  reading  this  book  we 
chase  it,  notwithstanding  its  cold,  hard,  feel  exactly  what  we  felt  when  we  read 
unattractive,  and  unfeeling  style,  through  the  Essays  and  Eet'mes,  that  other  no- 
which  there  does  not  ray  one  single  li^it  torious  publication  with  which  the  Church 
of  sentiment  or  expression.  IIow  envia-  of  England  favored  us  some  time  since, 
ble  must  our  Bishop's  feelings  be  ;  able  to  Not  one  of  its  statements  advances  near, 
bend  the  knee  before  his  Master  and  his  not  to  say  does  not  touch,  the  pLace  on 
Maker,  and  to  say.  Set  apart  to  minister  which  we  stand.  There  are  things  which 
in  thy  temple,  I  know  not  if  I  have  ever  can  not  be  shaken.  Convictions  are  not 
been  instrumental  in  converting  any  to  usually  shocked  by  matters  of  arithmetic, 
fjiith  ;  but  at  least  I  have  this  satisfaction.  And  it  has  been  remarked  that  a  man’s 
I  derive  some  large  gain  from  having  religion  is  not  made  up  of  the  five  hun- 
shaken  the  faith  of  some.  There  is  some-  dred  things  he  does  not  believe,  but  of  the 
thing  very  peculiar  in  the  case  of  thisBish-  two  or  three  he  does  believe.  We  again 
op.  He  never  was  a  theologian.  lie  was  repeat  then,  that  those  whose  faith  is  sliiv- 
tne  author  of  some  eminent  books  on  ered  by  Dr.  Colen.so’s  book,  suffer  that 
arithmetic ;  and  some  time  since,  when  he  calamity  because  they  have  been  too  in- 
received  an  appointment  to  the  bishopric  different  to  fix  their  mind  on  any  great 
of  Natal,  he  astonished  the  M’orld,  and  central  points  of  faith.  It  is  true  that 
must  surely  have  astonished  the  estimable  some  do  feel  sentiments  of  alarm,  as  if 
prelate  who  has  recently  exchanged  the  these  spasms  and  hysterics  were  unpro- 
primacy  for  his  place  in  the  skies,  by  pub-  cedented  and  unexpected.  On  the  con- 
iishing  a  letter  recommending  polygamy  trary,  prophecy  points,  alike  in  the  words 
in  our  dealings  with  the  natives  as  an  in-  of  our  Lord  and  in  the  language  of  his 
troduction  to  Christianity.  This  was  a  apostles,  to  such  times  of  agitation,  and 
considerable  step  toward  Mormonism.  He  turbulence,  and  perturbation,  when  the 
takes  in  this  volume  another  step  in  ad-  defenders  of  the  faith  fall  away  from  their 
vance,  and  publishes,  while  yet  Bishop  of  consistency.  Are  not  these  “  the  stars 
his  diooese,  this  volume,  designed  to  set  which  fall  from  heaven”  ?  And  when 
aside  as  worthless  the  largest  portion  of  smitten  by  their  blows,  faiths  reel  and 
the  sacred  writings,  by  undenniiiing  the  tremble.  Are  not  these  “  the  powers  of 
tnith,  and  throwmg  a  shade  upon  the  heaven,”  of  which  it  was  prophesied  thev 
moral  consistency  of  those  known  as  the  shall  Iw  shaken  ?  “  Yet  once  more  'l 

books  of  Moses.  shake  not  earth  only,  but  also  heaven.” 

There  is  something  to  our  mind  shock-  Such  terms  are  of  course  used  in  the  very 
ing  in  this  circumstance,  this  reckless  tri-  language  of  symbolism.  If  “  earth  ”  re¬ 
fling  with  sacred  things.  He  intimates  presents  the  world  of  the  unconverted, 
his  disposition  while  doing  this  thing  to  the  lower,  the  more  natural  state  of  hu- 
retain  bis  position  and  his  emoluments  in  manity,  as  in  the  text,  “  O  earth,  earth, 
the  National  Church.  He  acknowledges  earth,  hear  the  M’ordof  the  Ivord,”  heaven 
that  the  decision  of  Dr.  Lushington  as-  represents  the  more  exalted,  the  spiritual 
sures  him  he  can  not  be  touched  by  state.  Both  are  to  be  shaken  before  the 
the  law,  by  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  Eng-  end  comes  ;  and  after  the  shock  it  will  be 
land,  in  his  sacred  office.  He  also  ac-  found  there  are  things  which  can  not  be 
knowledges  that  he  has  given  very  little  shaken  :  these  will  remain, 
time  to  the  study  of  the  subject  upon  which  The  age  in  which  M-e  live  has  been  most 

he  has  published  ;  not  more,  apparently,  truly  called,  beyond  any  other  age  of  the 
than  about  eighteen  months ;  a  short  time  world,  the  scientific  age.  Nothing  is  safe 
indeed  to  devote  to  the  consideration  of  from  the  eye  and  the  instruments  of 
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science.  Nothing  is  hallowed,  holy,  or 
venerable.  Scienc.e  dissects  ;  science 
takes  to  pieces.  Man  has  two  great  pow¬ 
ers  in  his  soul :  he  can  takes  to  pieces — 
that  we  call  the  analytic  faculty :  he  can 
put  together — that  we  call  the  synthetic. 
Which  of  these  is  the  greatest?  Which 
of  these  is  the  evidence  of  real  power? 
Analysis  is  the  science  of  death :  synthesis 
is  the  science  of  life.  A  child  can  pull  a 
flower  to  pieces ;  but  it  takes  all  the  forces 
of  nature  and  the  universe  to  create  a 
flower.  An  idiot  could  perhaps  pull  to 
pieces  a  watch,  but  an  idiot  could  not  put 
It  together  again.  So  science  can  dissect : 
it  can  analyze.  It  is  easy  for  the  surgeon 
to  follow  life  through  nerves,  and  muscles, 
and  arteries,  and  it  is  easy  for  the  murder¬ 
er  to  destroy  life ;  but  to  put  together,  to 
not  only  give  life,  but  to  keep  alive,  this  is 
beyond  his  skill.  Thus  again  we  say  it  is 
with  our  ape.  We  are  great  in  putting  i 
material  things  together.  That  habit  is 
what  we  call  the  philosophic.  lie  who 
does  this  we  call  a  philospher.  But  we 
are  also  great  in  pulling  moral  things  to 
pieces.  This  habit  we  call  the  skeptical, 
and  this  habit  has  exhibited  itself  in  many 
singular  ways  ;  has,  it  must  be  admitted, 
been  no  more  reverent  with  matters  of  lit¬ 
erary  tradition  than  with  the  sacred  re¬ 
cords  and  depositories  of  our  faith.  It 
has  disproved  not  only  the  existence  of 
Moses,  but  of  Homer  too,  and  has  given 
to  us  not  only  the  documentary  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  the  l\>ntateuch,  but  has  also 
disproved  the  unity  of  the  Hiad  and  the 
Oayssey,  and  demonstrated  them  to  be  i 
a  collection  of  ballads  of  the  old  Pelas- 
gic  world.  The  same  nimble  and  adroit 
spirit  of  incpiiry  has  taken  to  pieces  the 
dramas  of  Shakspeare.  The  tricks  of  the 
analytic  gentlemen  with  those  somewhat 
famous  productions  is  very  edifying. 
Shakspeare’s  share  in  their  production  has 
been  shown  at  any  rate  to  be  very  slight ; 
and  among  other  hypotheses  of  the  Co- 
lenso  stamp  is  that  which  .assigns  them  to 
the  pen  of  Ix)rd  Bacon.  And  is  it  not 
very  probable?  How  easy  to  construct 
an  ingenious  argument  in  favor  of  this 
paradox!  And  to  this  valuable  order  of 
books  belongs  the  essay  before  us.  Thus 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  evaporated  away. 
Some  there  are  who  think  that  when  the 
skeptic  has  tried  his  last  forces  and  instru¬ 
ments  on  the  book,  still  there  will  be  found 
some  indissectable  and  indissoluble  things ; 
some  things  which  this  kind  of  sophistic.al 
trifling  will  not  avail  to  shake ;  things 


depending  not  on  costume,  color,  form, 
or  expression,  but,  upon  their  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  in  the  deeper  consciousness  of  man 
— a  mystery,  a  miracle  of  fltness,  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  ministration  of  thought.  Writ¬ 
ers  like  Dr.  Colenso  in  dealing  with  the 
Bible  are  dishonest.  An  honest  mind  in 
dealing  with  the  Scripture  would  remem¬ 
ber,  that  its  earliest  documents  purport  to 
be  some  three  thousand  five  hundred  years 
old.  Its  postdiluvian  records  touch  a 
period  even  far  beyond  that.  These  re¬ 
cords  describe  a  state  of  society  such  as 
we  have  few  means  of  knowing,  few  sym¬ 
pathies  with.  These  records  were  written 
m  a  language  utterly  unlike  ours.  Not 
only  is  the  language  slightly  known,  but 
there  are  peculiarities  of  symbolism  which 
give  to  all  thin^  conveyed  in  it  a  dim  and 
shadowy  meaning.  Especially  this  is  the 
case  with  the  symbolic  relations  of  num- 
Ijers.  Dr.  Colenso  is,  we  have  no  doubt, 
a  very  adroit  arithmetician ;  but,  while 
we  are  quite  prepared  for  his  infinite  aims 
at  Pythagorean  harmony,  we  may  perhaps 
remind  him,  and  he  will  even  condescend 
to  admit,  that  numbers,  figures,  conveyed 
very  different  impressions  to  the  mind  to 
those  like  numbers  convey  now.  He  does 
not  at  all  hesitate  to  imply  his  belief  of  the 
invention  of  numbers  from  their  corre¬ 
spondence  ;  but  there  may  be  evidently 
correspondence  of  sij^ification  —  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  cunningly  devised  fable 
seems  to  be  intimated — in  the  number 
forty :  the  forty  days  and  nights  of  the 
flood  ;  the  forty  days’  and  nights’  commun¬ 
ion  of  Moses  with  God  on  the  mount,  the 
forty  years’  wandering  in  the  wilderness  ; 
the  forty  days’  and  forty  nights’  loneliness 
and  fasting  of  Elijah  on  Horeb ;  the  forty 
days’  and  forty  nights’  fasting  of  our  Lord 
in  the  sjune  region ;  the  forty  days’  con¬ 
tinuance  of  our  Lord  after  his  resurrec¬ 
tion.  It  perhaps  may  not  savor  of  un¬ 
necessary  refinement  to  say,  that  the  num¬ 
bers  of  Scripture  do  seem  to  point  to  an 
internal  sense,  and  are  not  to  be  rudely 
pushed  aside  in  the  Colenso  fashion  by 
dogmatic  declarations  of  imposition.  The 
frequent  coincidence  is  against  this.  It  is 
true  enough  that  in  the  Bible  “  all  is  plain 
to  him  that  underatandeth.”  On  the  great 
matters,  “  a  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool, 
need  not  err  but  then  thd  eternal  condi¬ 
tion  for  underatanding  any  teaching  is 
reverence. 

“To  humbleness  of  heart  descends 
The  prescience  from  on  high.” 
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This  is  the  condition  by  which  alone  we 
know  any  truth.  Moreover,  truth  is  in¬ 
deed  one,  and  is  always  |)erfect,  but  the 
channel  is  imperfect,  and  the  imperfect 
medium  modifies  its  power.  Almost  all 
persons  know  how  dimcnlt  it  is  to  transfer 
to  one  language  exactly  the  impressions 
.and  thoughts  of  another;  and  even  lan¬ 
guages  have  their  patois  and  dialects.  Is 
it  too  much  to  say  we  must  remember 
these  things  when  we  read  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ?  Dr.  Colenso  will  remem¬ 
ber  none  of  these  considerations,  and  we 
have  said  he  knows  nothing  of  different 
ages,  or  nations,  or  races,  or  costumes  of 
thought.  There  is  one  consideration  alone, 
and  one  faith  alone,  w’hich  holds  him — two 
and  two  do  make  four — beyond  this  he 
never  passes  in  this  thoughtless,  and  irrev¬ 
erent,  and  disingenuous  book. 

We  pity  the  Zulus  with  such  a  teacher. 
Whv,  what  is  our  apprehension  of  the 
work  of  a  Christian  minister  in  coming 
into  contact  with  an  ignorant  and  infantile 
mind  ?  To  preach  Christ  to  it !  How  ? 
Through  the  books  of  Leviticus  or  Exodus  ? 
One  would  think  not.  The  Apostle  says : 
“  We  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
Christ.”  The  Bishop  tells  ns  how  the  faith 
of  a  Zulu  convert  was  staggered  while  he 
and  the  Bishop  were  translating  a  passage 
in  the  book  of  Exodus.  Suppose  ourchild 
to  read  the  same  passage,  what  might  w’e 
say  in  the  event  of  some  such  question  ? 
My  dear  child,  wait  before  you  read  that, 
or  ask  any  questions  about  that.  Here  is 
the  life  of  your  Saviour  and  teacher, 
Christ.  Read  this,  and  the  w'ords  of  those 
whom  he  appointed  to  follow  him,  and 
remember  wnat  he  said  there.  Many 
things  in  those  days  were  permitted  or 
commanded  because  the  hearts  of  those 
people  were  very  hard.  It  is  God’s  own 
Spirit,  writing  his  laws  upon  our  hearts 
and  minds,  w’hich  gives  to  us  more  tender 
sensibilities  now.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Bishop  informs  us  he  went  to  those  wild, 
savage  nations,  and  beneath  the  Gospel 
dispensation  he  preached  Exodus  to  them, 
ana  now  returns  to  England  to  say  they 
could  not  understand  his  Christless  talk. 
In  a  word,  “We  are  not  under  the  law, 
but  under  Christ.”  The  New  Testament 
is  the  guide  of  life.  Unconverted  people 
have  no  business  or  concern  with  the  Old 
Testanmnt,  save  as  a  matter  of  literary 
curiosity.  Again  we  say.  What  can  chil¬ 
dren  or  Ignorant  persons  know  of  the  very 
key  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Old 
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Testament,  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Psalms, 
or  the  Prophets  ?  Conversion  first,  and 
Christian  discipleship,  before  we  have  the 
right  to  open  those  pages  or  to  look  upon 
them  as  our  property  at  all. 

thou  a  master  in  Israel^  and  knote- 
est  not  these  things  f"  we  say,  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  from  page  to  page.  We  travel 
through  the  book,  .and  we  find  not  one 
thing  which  may  not  be  shaken,  while  all 
the  real  and  sacred  things  are  left  unshak¬ 
en  ;  indeed,  they  are  left  untouched.  The 
book,  we  again  say,  produces  upon 
the  mind  the  impression  that  it  is  dis¬ 
honest  and  disingenuous.  The  argument 
is  conducted  in  an  unfair  spirit.  Some 
of  the  objections  are  matters  of  pure 
invention,  and  all  are  the  result  of  sheer 
trifling  with  sacred  things.  We  do  no 
injustice  to  the  man  in  8.aying,  that  Dr. 
Colenso  can  not  have  seen  or  felt  the  truth 
the  Bible  was  intended  to  unvail.  This 
awful  book,  these  hoar  and  awful  pages — 
awfid  if  only  for  the  hoar  and  amazing  an¬ 
tiquity  from  whence  they  have  descended ; 
awful,  if  only  for  myriads  of  souls  they 
have  inspired  .and  nourished ;  awful,  if  not 
the  w'ord  of  the  living  God ;  then  awful, 
because  they  reared  and  sustained,  by 
their  civil  and  theocratical  wisdom,  the 
nation  which  of  all  nations  has  most  influ¬ 
enced  the  world’s  destiny ;  awful,  for  they 
were  read  by  His  eyes  and  lips  who  spake 
as  never  man  spake,  and  he  pronounced 
upon  them  no  doubtful  verdict.  These 
awful  pages  are  treated  like  a  school-boy’s 
sum  of  practice  or  the  rule-of-three.  The 
highest  order  of  spiritual  truth  is  tested 
by  arithmetic.  He  fancies  he  detects  bad 
arithmetic,  and  so  he  changes  the  whole  atti¬ 
tude  of  his  mind  toward  tlie  book.  These 
are  the  objections  of  this  master  in  Israel. 
There  is  also,  we  notice,  a  disposition  to 
create  objections,  where  he  does  not  aid 
in  their  unacknoM'ledged  transmigration 
from  some  previous  volume.  Thus  his 
argument  that  it  was  physically  impossible 
for  Judah  at  the  time  of  his  descent  into 
Egypt  to  have  had  grandchildren  by  Ta¬ 
mar.  He  suppoM‘H  Judah  to  have  been 
only  three  years  older  than  Joseph.  How, 
then,  are  W’e  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
Dinah  was  of  an  age  to  attract  the  notice 
of  Sbcchem  during  the  journey  of  Jacob 
from  Padan  Aram  to  Bethel,  which  even 
by  Dr.  Colenso’s  reckoning  would  have 
l)een  six  years  after  the  birth  of  Joseph  ? 
All  the  objections  are  arithmetical.  The 
size  of  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  was  so 
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contracted,  and  the  congregation  of  Israel 
so  large,  that  it  could  not  hold  them.  Yet 
we  are  told  that  five  millions  of  persons 
have  visited  this  year  the  Great  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  Suppose  some  hundreds  of  yeai’S 
hence  it  should  be  said  this  was  impossi¬ 
ble,  because  the  building  would  not  con¬ 
tain  at  the  most  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand.  Would  this  militate  against 
the  actual  fact  ?  Again,  Moses  and  J oshua 
are  said  to  have  addressed  all  Israel.  But 
there  could  not  have  been  fewer  than  two 
millions  of  persons  ;  how,  then,  to  the  ears 
of  such  mtiltitiules  could  they  rehearse  all 
the  words  of  the  law  ?  Is  this  impossible  ? 
Is  not  a  proclamation  of  the  monarch  made 
to  the  ears  of  all  England — to  twenty 
millions  or  thirty  millions  of  j)eople  ?  The 
words  of  the  proclamation  are  supposed 
to  reach  the  ears  of  all,  although  only 
made  here  and  there  by  a  mayor  in  a 
market-place.  These  are  the  objections, 
and  such  as  these.  How  could  such  a  mul¬ 
titude  exist  in  Egypt  ?  How  could  such 
a  multitude  simultaneously  march  out  of 
Egypt  ?  I  low  could  they  be  sustained  in 
the  midst  of  the  sandy  desert?  These 
are  the  objections,  and  such  as  these. 
These  are  the  ditticulties  with  which  the 
Bishop  thinks  it  worth  while  to  detain  his 
readers.  He  evidently  renounces  all  idea 
of  miracle,  all  homage  to  the  supernatural 
in  the  history  of  Israel  and  in  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  admits  he 
knows  little  upon  the  matter ;  has  not 
devoted  any  great  portion  of  time  to  the 
consideration  of  these  vast  archaic  ques¬ 
tions.  Ho  never  refers  even  to  the  work 
of  Von  liohlen,  where  substantially  most 
of  his  objections  will  be  found  expressed 
forty  years  since.  The  literature  of  the 
Pentateuch  seems  to  be  unknown  to  him. 
His  numerous  quotations  range  only  over 
a  few  writers ;  as  Kurtz,  Havernick,  and 
Hengstenberg.  A  synthesis  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  never  occurs  to  him.  He  would  be 
content  enough  to  take  Haarlem  organ  to 
pieces,  and  throw  its  pi)>es  and  keys  irrev¬ 
erently  aside,  utterly  mindless  of  any  tones 
or  notes  which  awe<l  or  moved  the  listen¬ 
ing  multitude :  a  man  to  whom  music  is  an 
affair  of  acoustics,  and  the  genius  of  Hol¬ 
man  Hunt  or  Turner  an  afliiir  of  color¬ 
grinding.  Hence  there  is  notone  word  of 
reverence  for  the  ailiazing  truths  taught — 
the  mystic,  shadowy,  and  profound  utter¬ 
ances  of  tlie  book.  There  is  little  rever¬ 
ence,  or  rather  there  is  none,  for  the  Bible 
at  all.  He  is  a  man  who,  had  he  seen  that 


great  sight  on  Iloreb — the  bush  burning 
with  fii-e,  unconsumed — would  have  felt  no 
intimidation  about  drawing  near  to  the 
vision.  He  would  have  been  at  no 
needless  reverential  trouble  about  taking 
off  his  shoes  from  his  feet.  lie  w'ould 
only  have  used  his  shepherd’s  crook  for 
the  purpose  of  beating  out  and  extin¬ 
guishing  the  flame,  in  order  that  he 
might  submit  the  whole  imposture  to 
some  delicate  refinement  of  chemistry. 
Our  blessed  Lord  himself  is  charged  with 
ignorance.  And  wdth  reference  to  the 
matters  in  dispute.  Dr.  Colenso  claims  to 
know  more  than  he  did ;  while  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  denies  the  supernatural  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God.  He  says : 

“  Lastly,  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
most  entire  and  sincere  belief  in  our  Lord's 
Divinity,  to  hold,  as  many  do,  that,  when  he 
vouchsafed  to  become  a  *  Son  of  Man,’  he  took 
our  nature  fully,  and  voluntarily  entered  into 
all  the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  amon;; 
others  into  that  which  makes  our  gyowth  in  all 
ordinary  knowledge  gradual  and  limited.  We 
are  expre.ssly  told,  in  Luke  2  :  52,  that  ‘Jesus 
increased  in  ititaom,'  as  well  as  in  ‘  stature.’ 
It  is  not  supposed  that,  in  his  human  nature, 
he  was  acquainted  more  than  any  educated 
Jew  of  the  age,  with  the  mysteries  of  all  modern 
sciences,  nor,  with  St.  Luke’s  expressions  be¬ 
fore  us,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained  that,  as 
an  infant  or  young  child,  he  possessed  a  know¬ 
ledge  surpassing  that  of  the  most  pious  and 
learned  adults  of  his  nation,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  authorship  and  age  of  the  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Pentateuch.  At  what  period,  then, 
of  his  life  upon  earth,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
be  had  granted  to  him  as  the  Son  of  Man, 
nipematurally,  full  and  accurate  information 
on  these  points,  so  that  he  should  be  expected 
to  speak  about  the  Pentateuch  in  other  terms 
than  any  other  devout  Jew  of  that  day  would 
have  employed  ?  Why  should  it  be  thought 
that  he  would  speak  with  certain  Ditine  know¬ 
ledge  on  this  matter,  more  than  upon  other  mat¬ 
ters  of  ordinary  science  or  history  ?” 

Christ,  who  could  raise  the  dead,  ami 
cleanse  the  leper,  anj}  forgive  sins,  .and 
speak  to  the  hearts  of  all  mankind,  and 
redeem  the  world,  had  not  the  knowledge 
of  the  affairs  of  his  own  kingdom  and  his 
own  ]K‘ople.  It  is  necessary  for  the  Bishop 
to  say  all  this,  that  he  may  escape  from  our 
Lord’s  condetnnation  of  the  hereties  of 
this  day :  “  If  ye  had  believed  Moses,  ye 
would  have  believed  me,  for  ho  wrote  of 
me ;  but  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings, 
how  shall  ye  believe  my  words?”  Is 
there  not  something  dreadful  in  tur])itude 
like  this  calling  itself  Christian  teaching  ? 
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Truly,  while  we  read  we  thouj^ht  of  a  little 
jeu  Sefiprit  of  Thomas  Binney’s,  in  a  large 
meeting  called  to  protest  against  the 
follies  of  another  bishop,  exhibited  in  his 
treatment  of  Mr.  Shore — 

“  The  men  who  keep  Thy  law  with  care, 
And  meditate  thy  word ; 

Orow  wUer  than  their  hithom  are. 

And  better  knots  the  Lora." 

But  after  looking  over  the  pages  of  Dr. 
Colenso,  there  come  to  the  mind  many 
considerations  which  overlook  all  the  ap¬ 
parent  inconsistencies  of  his  numbers,  but 
which  appear  to  have  produced  no  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind.  Thus  the  book  is 
an  amazing  fact.  It  is  here.  What  avail 
all  the  little  higglings  of  arithmetic  against 
it  ?  Dr.  Colenso’s  treatment  of  the  book 
reminds  us  of  the  vulgar  traditions  about 
Stonehenge ;  the  peasants  were  wont  to 
say  that  the  stones  could  not  be  counted 
twice  alike.  There  are  most  likely  sixty- 
two:  but  whoever  made  sixty-two  twice 
counting  ?  But  what  a  stern,  mysterious 
fact  it  is,  that  wonderful  block  of  stones, 
that  group  of  solitaries  in  the  wild  wind- 
girdled  desert !  How  did  Stonehenge 
come  there?  We  have  not  a  shred  of  a 
word  to  say.  Druidic  age,  Roman  age, 
Saxon  age,  it  is  all  dark  ;  and  just  so  the 
mystery  of  the  book  ;  it  is  the  only  ancient 
history ;  forms  in  it  are  dimly  discried 
through  the  night  of  time.  What  shall 
we  say  of  it,  but  that  its  very  being  is  a 
miracle  ?  Dr.  Colenso  believes  nothing 
miraculous  about  it.  We  do.  What, 
then,  is  the  issue  in  our  individual  opin¬ 
ions  ?  No,  by  no  means ;  it  is  in  the  fact 
itself,  and  it  is  a  stupendous  f;ict.  Dis- 

Eute  about  figures,  dispute  about  colors, 
ut  think  of  the  awful  age  of  the  book  ; 
l>efore  Homer  sung,  before  Herodotus  tra¬ 
veled  ;  what  do  we  say  ?  before  England, 
before  Rome,  before  Greece  existed  at  all. 
This  is  the  record  of  the  world’s  first 
fathers,  and  the  disputes  about  it  are  dis¬ 
putes  about  the  hoar  upon  the  walls  or 
windows  of  a  building,  whose  origin  is 
lost  on  the  horizon  of  all  the  ages  :  there 
it  stands.  These  things  of  Colenso’s  are 
no  new  things,  although  he  seems  to  think 
that  such  ouestioiis  as  he  has  raised  have 
never  vexed  the  minds  of  readers,  or  been 
agitated  by  scholars  before  :  gentlemanly 
Voltaireisms  or  Paineisms.  Go  back  as 
far  as  the  first  ages  of  Christianity.  Men 
have  said :  “  Go  to ;  let  us  pull  up  this 
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mountain  ;  and  to  begin,  let  us  pull  up  this 
which  has  grown  upon  it,  and  these  veins 
which  run  through  it.”  Well,  there 
stands  the  calm  mountain  still,  a  fountain 
of  life  on  it  and  in  it,  springs  gushing 
forth  from  the  side  of  it,  and  millions 
upon  millions  of  the  sheep  feed  upon  its 
herbage  from  age  to  age.  W e  confess  we 
can  not  rectify  all  the  numbers  in  it. 
Some  things  seem  to  us  plainly  contra¬ 
dictory,  but  as  we  draw  near,  we  see  a 
great  sight;  its  pages  burn  like  the  un¬ 
consumed  bush :  this  is  one  of  the  things 
which  can  not  be  shaken.  Thus  remains 
the  book  ;  it  is  the  most  amazing  literary 
mystery  in  the  world.  Look  at  its  won¬ 
derful  unity!  Look  at  its  harmony,  so 
divine ;  then  try  to  group  into  one  con¬ 
sentaneous  voice,  the  poets,  the  historians, 
the  j>hilo8opher8  of  Greece,  or  Rome,  or 
even  England  itself.  Try  to  make  such  a 
volume  as  that  which  has  happened  to  be 
somehow  the  literature  of  that  old  Pales¬ 
tine.  Could  it  be  done?  It  could  not 
be  done.  That  this  book  is  in  some 
form  a  miracle  is  by  far  the  most 
easy  solution  of  its  mysterious  char¬ 
acter.  Earthquakes  rock  round  it ;  they 
root  it ;  superstition  swathes  it  only  to  re¬ 
tire  and  to  leave  it  the  brighter :  it  can  not 
be  shaken,  it  remains. 

This  essential  unity  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  not  at  all  affected  by  what  is  called 
“  the  documentary  hypothesis”  of  it.  What 
if  the  one  spirit  took  and  informed  and 
synthesized  the  long-accumulated  range  of 
traditions  and  facts !  If  God  condescend¬ 
ed  for  a  purpose  to  inspire  the  history  of 
England,  would  the  history  be  less  divine 
because  it  took  up  the  traditions  and  facts 
of  the  times  of  Alfred  or  the  settlement  of 
the  Conqueror?  Of  course,  the  things 
narrated  in  the  Genesis  had  happened 
long  before,  and  were  perhaps  recorded 
long  before  in  some  way,  and  were  possi¬ 
bly  known  and  believed.  But  what  a 
folly  to  suppose  that  the  book  is  therefore 
not  trustworthy!  Thus  also  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  alleged  twofold  or  threefold 
manifestation  of  God  :  it  is  said  there  are 
espKJcially  two  distinct  characters  traceable 
in  these  documents ;  that  in  the  elder 
God  is  revealed  as  the  Elohim,  and  these 
are  called  the  Elohistic  documents ;  in  the 
later  God  is  revealed  as  Jehovah,  and 
these  are  called  the  Jehovistic  documents. 
What  if  it  be  so  ?  It  is  alleged  that  the 
Elohim  is  the  vast,  the  awful,  and  infinite 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
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Jehovah  is  the  Lord,  coming  nigh  to 
man,  and  making  himself  known  to  him. 
Strange  that  men  are  unable  to  see  that 
that  which  to  their  analytic  processes 
hecoines  an  argument  against  the  unity, 
is  the  very  evidence  of  the  unity  alike  of 
the  book  and  its  revelation.  Another 
circumstance  quite  overlooked  by  Dr.  Co- 
lenso  is,  that  the  history  of  the  book  is 
one  story.  It  is  the  history  of  a  divine 
family.  This  venerable  and  awful  book 
all  have  sought  to  obtain  possession  of. 
The  geologist,  the  ethnologist,  the  geo¬ 
grapher,  the  philologist,  the  astronomer, 
the  historian,  all  have  kept  a  constant  tur¬ 
moil  round  it,  seeking  to  wrest  it  for 
themselves.  In  fact,  the  Bible,  or  the  j 
Pent.ateuch,  was  never  intended  to  teach  j 
us  in  either  of  these  matters,  nor  to  inform  | 
us  upon  the  questions  of  science  or  of 
dietetics.  It  is  the  history  of  God’s  in¬ 
terest  in  human  souls ;  it  is  the  story  of 
his  covenimt ;  always  the  same  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close.  Tliis  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  book ;  it  is  the  story  of  the 
covenant.  Men  may  differ  as  to  the  way 
in  which  they  undei stand  that  covenant; 
but  through  the  Bible,  and  through  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  one  consistent 
purpose  runs ;  it  is  the  story  of  a  peculiar 
people,  man,  the  exemplication  of  the 
glory  of  God.  The  substantial  truth 
taught  to  the  Jews  is  taught  still ;  but 
to  them  it  was  taught  with  concessions, 
in  stern  outlines,  or  in  fillings-up  of  sha¬ 
dows,  and  dim  form  and  colors.  Our  : 
Lord  gave  the  principle  of  the  whole  when  j 
he  said  the  Mosaic  constitution  was  framed 
to  meet  the  essential  hardness  of  the  peo-  j 
pie’s  hearts.  The  Tabernacle  was  a  large 
illuminated  missal ;  the  services  and  the  } 
ritual  were  a  large  illustrated  religious  , 
Times.  Leviticus  we  may  read  if  we 
will,  but  we  have  passed  beyond  it,  and 
need  it  no  more  than  we  need  a  missal  or 
a  breviary.  That  law  is  fulfilled.  The 
amazing  folly  of  this  book  appears  in  that 
it  really  aims  to  make  the  very  existence  of 
*  the  nation  of  Israel  an  impossibility,  from  | 
the  large  number  of  the  nation  in  Egypt  j 
as  compared  with  the  small  number  who 
went  down  into  Egypt ;  but  the  Doctor, 
in  his  nicely  refining  calculations,  has  | 
omitted  to  include  the  dependents  and 
the  companies  of  the  tribe  and  the  families. 
It  is  clear  that  it  was  a  very  large  people 
by  the  measures  taken  to  prevent  their 
increase.  But,  in  fact,  with  reference  to 
all  the  questions  raised  by  the  Bishop 


there  is  this  answer:  How  are  we  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  submission  of  the  Jews 
through  so  many  ages  to  these  laws,  these 
burdensome  ceremonies  and  restrictions? 
How  are  w’e  to  account  for  their  reception 
of  these  traditions,  which  were  all  found¬ 
ed  on  the  faith  that  the  facts  narrated  in 
the  book  w’ere  authentic,  and  on  that  faith 
alone?  Colenso  remarks  upon  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  whole  multitude  assem¬ 
bling  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
He  flings  about  the  charges  of  absurdity 
with  adroit  and  agile  good-will ;  but  the 
absurdity  will  usually  be  found  to  be 
created  only  from  his  owm  couceplion  of 
the  circumstance.  Thus  his  difficulty 
about  the  whole  congregation  being  ga¬ 
thered  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
to  witness  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his 
sons.  The  Bishop  takes  out  his  foot-rule, 
and  declares  that  there  are  so  many  people 
that  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  stand 
upon.  The  area  of  the  outer  tabcrnaole 
was  only  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-two 
yards  :  how  could  two  millions  of  people 
stand  on  such  a  space?  Why,  really,  the 
difficulty  does  not  seem  at  all  insuperable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  most  perverse  ingenu¬ 
ity.  It  is  quite  easy  to  conceive  Moses 
and  Aaron,  and  his  sons,  and  the  attend¬ 
ant  I^evites,  going  through  the  ceremony 
of  consecration  within  the  tabernacle,  and 
the  whole  congregation  assembled  out¬ 
side  ;  and  it  is  also  consolatory  to  know 
that  there  really  is  a  plain,  in  front  of 
Mount  Sinai,  where  Israel  most  likely  was 
encamped,  which  gives  “  ample  room  and 
verge  enough”  for  all  supposed  to  l)e  there. 
Matters  like  these,  abounding  in  this  thin 
volume,  justify  the  criticism  that  our 
writer,  with  his  arithmetical  speciality, 
is  ready  at  figures,  but  wholly  inapt 
at  all  the  facta  from  w'hich  figures 
spring,  and  to  which  figures  pomt.  “  He 
puzzles  his  head  with  numbers  and  di¬ 
mensions,  and  overlooks  facts  which  lie 
under  his  nose.”  In  many  aspects  of  the 
book  there  is  a  likeness  to  the  celebrated 
Lifeof  Jesus  by  Strauss.  As  Strauss  sought 
to  throw  into  myth  all  circumstances  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  so  Colenso  has  sought  to 
throw  into  myth  the  history  of  Israel. 
Before  his  refining  mind  it  does  all  become 
“a  cunningly-devised  fable,”  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  a  later  age.  After  allowing  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  Bishop  the  utmost  lati¬ 
tude,  still  the  mind  remains  where  it  was, 
impressed  with  the  marvelous  mystery 
and  story  of  these  people,  unlike  any 
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other  in  the  whole  range  of  profane  his-  j 
tory,  and  well  denominated  sacred.  This 
is  one  of  the  things  which  can  not  be 
shaken,  the  story  of  the  family.  Take 
what  exception  we  may  to  the  coraplica-  j 
tion  of  the  numbers,  there  are  thoughts 
wliich  transcend  all  such  considerations ;  > 
all  is  constructed  with  reference  to  the  | 
family ;  the  ceremonial  law  was  to  each  ' 
member  a  constant  memorial ;  a  book,  ' 
some  page  of  which  was  ever  before  the  I 
eye ;  and  we  think  with  Professor  Blunt,  ' 
that  the  onerous  and  binding  character  of 
the  law  clearly  exhibits  the  miraculous  | 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held.  However  i 
it  may  impress  or  affect  our  minds,  it  met  ' 
the  Jew  by  its  justice  and  its  benevolence  ;  • 
at  every  step  it  met  them,  with  some  re-  ; 
straint  or  other  at  every  turn.  j 

“  W ould  they  plow  ? — Then  it  must  not  be  ' 
with  an  ox  and  an  ass,  (Deut  22:  10.)  Would  j 
they  sow? — Then  must  not  the  seed  be  mixed,  ' 
(Deut.  22:  9.)  Would  they  reap? — Then  j 
must  they  not  reap  clean,  (Lev.  19  :  9.)  Would  ; 
they  make  bread  ? — ^Then  must  they  set  apart  | 
dough  enough  for  the  consecrated  loaf,  (Num.  | 
15:  20.)  Did  they  find  a  bird’s-nest? — Then  : 
must  tbey  let  the  old  bird  fiy  away,  (Deut  22 :  | 
6.)  Did  they  hunt  ? — Then  they  must  shed  the 
blood  of  their  game,  and  cover  it  with  dust, 
(I.€v.  17 :  18.)  Did  they  plant  a  fruit-tree  ? 
For  three  years  was  the  fruit  to  be  unc'rcum-  i 
cised,  (Lev.  19  :  28.)  Did  they  shave  their  i 
beards? — They  were  not  to  cut  the  comers,  j 
(Lev.  19 :  27.)  Did  they  weave  a  garment  ?  | 
— Then  must  it  be  only  with  threads  pre¬ 
scribed,  (^ev.  19 :  19.)  Did  they  build  a 
house  ? — They  must  put  rails  and  battlements 
on  the  roof,  (DeuL  22  :  8.)  Did  they  buy  an  ' 
estate? — At  the  year  of  Jubilee  back  it  must  go 
to  its  owner,  (Lev.  26 :  18.)  This  last  was  in  : 
itself  and  alone  a  provision  which  must  have 
made  itself  felt  in  the  whole  structure  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth,  and  have  sensibly  afiect- 
ed  the  character  of  the  people ;  every  transfer 
of  land  throughout  the  country  having  to  be 
regulated  in  its  price  according  to  the  remote¬ 
ness  or  proximity  of  the  year  of  release ;  and 
the  desire  of  accumulating  a  species  of  property 
usually  considered  the  most  inviting  of  any, 
counteracted  and  thwarted  at  every  turn.  All 
these  (and  how  many  more  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  named  I)  are  enactments  which  it  must 
have  required  extraordinary  influence  in  the 
Lawgiver  to  enjoin,  and  extraordinary  reverence 
for  his  powers  to  perpetuate.”  • 

The  Poor  Laws  of  the  Hebrews  all 
point  the  same  way,  but  specially  all  point 
to  them  as  a  peculiar  people.  Most  mys¬ 
teriously  the  idea  of  the  covenant  runs 
through  the  whole  of  these  ancient  books. 


God  keeps  calling  through  the  night  of 
that  distant  time ;  throu^  all  those  mys¬ 
terious  people,  those  wonderful  biogra¬ 
phies,  those  imperfect  divinely  used  and 
divinely  led  men,  the  Abrams,  the  Isaacs, 
the  Jacobs,  and  Joseplis ;  how  clear  their 
history,  how  sharp,  bow  distinct!  This 
we  take  to  be  one  of  the  strong  crags  of 
the  book,  its  unity  of  intention,  its  one 
history,  the  deliverance  of  the  people  and 
the  race.  Dr.  Colenso  is  very  compli¬ 
mentary  to  the  p.ages  of  IIindooi.sm ;  those 
ages  need  all  the  compliments  he  can 
onestly  give.  Why,  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  through  many  ages,  and  among  many 
peoples,  God  has  not  left  him.self  without 
a  witness ;  our  Lord  told  us  as  much  in 
his  teaching.  Paul  preached  this  doctriue 
on  Mars’  Hill,  and  argued  it  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  ;  but  the  thing  which  can¬ 
not  be  shaken  is,  that  in  those  pages  is 
preserved  the  narrative  of  the  highest 
history,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ideal  of 
the  human  family. 

One  of  the  supposed  impregnable  fort¬ 
resses  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  Mosaic 
institutions  has  been,  that  in  it  we  have 
the  most  sublime  and  only  satisfactory 
ortrait  of  God ;  no  idolatary  disfigures 
ere,  here  is  no  Shamanism,  no  Fetishism, 
no  image  of  God ;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  no  Boodism,  no  Pantheistic  abstraction, 
it  is  all  personality,  and  it  is  all  infinity  ; 
it  is  true  that  God  is  revealed  to  us  rather 
as  Power  than  Wisdom,  and  here  is  in¬ 
deed  a  Divine  coincidence.  The  Wisdom 
is  the  revehation  of  the  later  d.ay,  Christ 
was  the  wisdom,  not  less  than  the  power 
of  God  ;  the  ancient  revelation  is  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  Will,  absolute  will.  God,  long- 
suffering,  merciful,  gracious,  pardoning 
iniquity,  by  no  means  clearing  the  guilty, 
and  that  which  shadows  with  an  awful 
gloom  his  character,  but  which  in  some 
w’ay  we  do  perceive  fearfully  marking  all 
the  dispensations  of  his  providence  then 
and  now,  “visiting  the  iniquity  of  the 
^  fathers  upon  the  children  unto  the  third 
:  and  fourth  generation.”  It  has  been 
I  usually  thought  that  it  is  beyond  humanity 
!  to  have  conveyed  such  a  portrait  of  God 
as  is  conveyed  here.  God  is,  and  God 
:  communicates  his  will  to  men  ;  but  how 
'  different  to  these  lineaments  the  book  we 
have  thought  is  of  God,  and  in  the  delin¬ 
eation  of  the  way  in  which  God  will  be 
,  known  and  seen  !  God,  God,  God  every 
where  unfolding  himself  and  seeking  to 
!  win  attention.  This  is  one  of  those  things 
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we  have  thought  could  not  be  shaken. 
Neither,  indeed,  does  our  writer  refer  to 
it  inucli.  In  this  book  we  have  the  more 
solemn,  and  vivid,  and  sufheient  picture 
of  God.  He  does,  however,  attempt  to 
shade  the  portrait  with  the  story  of  the 
slaughter  of  Midian.  Some  of  loose  old 
narratives  seem  to  favor  slavery.  “  How,” 
says  he,  “  is  it  possible  to  quote  the  Bible 
as  in  any  way  condemning  slavery,  when 
we  read  here  of  Jehovah’s  tribute  of 
slaves,  thirty-two  persons  ?”  It  is  the 
stem  and  terrible  history  of  a  stem  and 
terrible  time ;  it  was  a  time  of  war,  and 
conouest,  and  of  enslavement  too ;  but 
surely  these  things  in  the  li^ht  of  what 
the  world  was,  and  in  the  light  of  that 
new  disnensation  which  has  taught  us 
how  riglitly  to  regard  these  things,  can 
not  weigh  very  heavily  w’ith  us  ?  Again, 
we  can  not  but  wonder  that  an  amaringly 
preponderant  w’eight  on  the  other  side  has 
not  given  to  Dr.  Colenso’s  pen  a  reverence 
and  prudence  which  it  wholly  and  entirely 
lacks.  Revelation  gives  to  us  views  of 
God  most  wonderful,  views  we  can  not 
transcend,  but  God  has  shown  us  cob- 
stantly  that  he  conditions  himself  in  his 
dealings  with  his  creatures  by  condescend¬ 
ing  to  their  necessities,  and  to  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  their  knowledge  and  their  charac¬ 
ters. 

One  of  the  things  apparently  clearly 
perceived  by  Dr.  Colenso,  and  we  have 
already  referred  to  it,  is,  that  the  writings 
of  Moses  and  the  w’ord  and  the  w’ork  of 
Christ  sink  and  fall  together.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  word  of  our  Lord, 
“  If  ye  believe  not  Moses,  neither  will  ye 
believe  me it  seems  so :  but  the  New 
Testament  is  a  door  which  •  hinges  on  the 
Old,  and  especially  on  the  books  of  Moses. 
The  law  was  a  school-master  to  bring  to 
Christ.  The  whole  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  constructed  as  an  argument  to 
illustrate  to  the  Jews  of  that  day  how  all 
tlie  ancient  ritualism  meets,  melts,  and 
dissolves  in  Christ.  The  undesigned  coin¬ 
cidences  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews — 
coincidences  which  look  deeper  than  the 
analogy  suggested  —  are  amazing.  This 
we  take  to  be  one  of  the  things  which 
can  not  be  shaken  ;  and  we  have  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  it  in  the  writer  of  this  book,  who 
declares  his  intention  to  advance,  to  go 
on,  if  he  shall  see  it  necessai^,  to  use  the 
same  dissection  of  the  New  Testament  he 
has  so  irreverently  used  with  the  Old. 
He  says,  “  I  tremble  ”  (he  well  may)  “  at 


the  resiilt  of  my  inquiries ;  rather  I  should 
do  so,  were  it  not  that  I  believe  firmly  in 
a  God  of  righteousness  and  truth  and  love, 
who  both  is,  and  is  a  re  warder  of  them  that 
diligently  seek  him.  Should'  all  else  give 
way  beneath  me,  I  feel  that  his  everlast¬ 
ing  arms  are  still  under  me.  I  am  sure 
that  the  solid  ground  is  there,  on  which 
my  feet  can  rest,  in  the  knowledge  of  him 
‘  in  whom  I  live,  and  move,  and  have  my 
being,’  who  is  my  ‘faithful  Creator,’ 
my  ‘  almighty  and  most  merciful  Father.’  ” 
It  is  impossible  to  read  such  words  as 
these  without  a  deep  feeling  of  affection¬ 
ate  interest,  but  the  principle  of  them  we 
hold  to  be  most  fallacious.  No !  let  the 
revelation  of  God’s  mind  and  will  go,  and 
we  maintain  that  then  all  is  gone.  No¬ 
thing  but  a  descent  into  the  night,  deep 
night.  It  is  hopeless  despondency  and  de¬ 
spair,  and  there  is  a  tone  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  words  which  proclaims  that  it  is  so 
with  this  unhappy  Bishop.  What  has 
that  general  and  mobjective  belief  .availed 
for  either  individuals  or  the  world  ?  “  God 
hath  forgotten  me  ”  is  a  poor  foundation 
for  confidence,  and  the  only  ground  for 
believing  ourselves  unforgotten  of  God  is, 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  these 
old  books,  especially  their  distinctive 
pointing  to  Christ,  and  Christ’s  distinct¬ 
ive  pointing  to  them  as  the  illustrations 
and  prophecies  of  his  divine  mission. 

The  following  extract  is  lengthy,  but 
by  the  side  of  such  thoughts,  or  rather 
thoughtlessness,  as  abound  in  Dr.  Colen¬ 
so’s  Essay,  it  may  be  read  with  profit : 

“  For,  I  have  traveled  through  the  writings 
of  Moses,  beginning  from  the  history  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  when  a  sojourner  in  the  land  of  Oanaan, 
and  ending  with  a  transaction  which  happened 
on  the  borders  of  that  land,  when  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  now  numerous  as  the  stars  in  heav¬ 
en,  were  about  to  enter  and  take  posses-sion. 
I  have  found,  in  the  progress  of  this  checkered 
series  of  events,  the  marks  of  truth  never  de¬ 
serting  us — I  have  found  (to  recapitulate  as 
briefly  as  possible)  eontitteney  vitkout  deaign 
in  the  many  hints  of  a  Patriarchal  Church  in¬ 
cidentally  scattered  through  the  Book  of  Gene¬ 
sis  taken  as  a  whole — I  have  found  it  in  partic¬ 
ular  instances ;  in  the  impassioned  terms  where¬ 
in  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  intercedes  for  a  de¬ 
voted  city,  of  which  his  brother'a  ton  was  an 
inhabitant— in  the  circumstance  of  his  own  son 
receiving  in  marriage  the  grand-daughter  of  his 
brother,  a  singular  confirmation  that  he  was 
the  child  of  his  parent’s  old  age,  the  miraculous 
offspring  of  a  sterile  bed — I  have  found  it  in 
the  several  oblique  intimations  of  the  imbecility 
and  insignificance  of  Bethuel—m  the  concur- 
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rence  of  Isaac  s  meditation  in  the  field,  with  the 
fact  of  his  mother’s  recent  death — and  in  the 
desire  of  that  patriarch  on  a  subsequent  occa¬ 
sion  to  impart  the  blessing,  as  compared  with 
what  seem  to  be  symptoms  of  a  present  and 
serious  tieknem — I  hare  found  it  in  the  singular 
command  of  Jacob  to  his  followers,  to  put  away 
their  idols,  as  compared  with  the  sacking  of  an 
idolatrou*  eity^  and  the  capture  of  its  idolatrous 
inhabitants  shortly  before — I  have  found  it  in 
the  identity  of  the  character  of  Jacob,  a  char¬ 
acter  oficred  to  us  in  many  aspects  and  at  many 
distant  intervals,  but  still  ever  the  same — I 
have  found  it  in  the  lading  of  the  camels  of  the 
Isbmaelitish  merchants,  as  compared  with  the 
mode  of  sepulture  amongst  the  Egyptians — in 
the  allusions  to  the  corn-crop  of  Egypt,  thrown 
out  in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  and  so  inad¬ 
vertently  in  all,  as  compared  one  with  an¬ 
other — 1  have  found  It  in  die  proportion  of  that 
crop  permanently  assigned  to  Pharaoh,  as 
compared  with  that  which  was  taken  up  by 
Joseph  for  the  famine ;  and  in  the  very  na¬ 
tural  manner  in  which  a  great  revolution  of 
the  State  is  made  to  arise  out  of  a  temporary 
emergency  —  I  have  found  it  in  the  tender¬ 
ness  with  which  the  property  of  the  prietU 
was  treated,  as  compared  with  the  honor  in 
which  they  were  held  by  the  King,  and  the  alli¬ 
ance  which  had  been  formed  with  one  of  their 
families  by  the  minister  of  the  King — I  have 
found  it  in  the  character  of  Joteph,  which,  how¬ 
ever  and  whenever  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  is 
still  one:  and  whether  it  be  gathered  from  bis 
own  words  or  bis  own  deeds,  from  the  language 
of  his  father  or  from  the  language  of  his  breth¬ 
ren,  is  still  uniform  throughout — I  have  found 
it  in  the  marriage  of  Amram,  the  grandton  of 
Levi,  with  Jochebed  his  daughter — I  have 
found  it  in  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  as 
compared  with  the  remarkable  law  which  fol¬ 
lows  touching  the  ute  of  wine  ;  and  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  their  corpses  by  the  eons  of  Uzziel,  as 
compared  with  the  defilement  of  certain  in  the 
camp  about  the  same  time  by  the  dead  body 
of  a  man — I  have  found  it  in  the  gushing  of 
water  from  the  rock  at  Rephidim,  as  compared 
with  the  attack  of  the  AmaUkites  with  followed 
— in  the  state  of  the  crops  in  Judea  at  the 
Passover,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  crops 
in  Egypt  at  the  plague  of  hail — in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  oxen  and  wagon*  assigned  to  the  seve¬ 
ral  families  of  the  Levites,  as  compared  with  the 
different  services  they  bad  respectively  to  dis¬ 
charge — I  have  found  it  in  the  order  of  march 
observed  in  one  particular  case,  when  the  Is¬ 
raelites  broke  up  from  Mount  Sinai,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  general  directions  given  in 
other  places  for  pitching  the  tents  and  sounding 
the  alarms — I  liave  found  it  in  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  grouping  of  the  conspirators 
against  Moses  and  Aaron,  as  compared  with 
t^ir  relative  situations  in  the  camp— consist¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  of  such  a  family  of  the  Levites 
and  such  a  trilM  of  the  Israelites  as  dwelt  on 
the  same  side  of  the  tabernacle,  and  therefore 
had  especial  facilities  for  clandestine  intercourse 


— I  have  found  it  in  an  inference  from  the  di¬ 
rect  narrative,  that  the  families  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors  did  not  perish  alike,  as  compared  with  a 
subsequent  most  casual  assertion,  that  though 
the  households  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  children  of  Korah  died  not — I 
have  found  it  in  the  desire  expressed  conjointly 
by  ths  tribe  of  Reuben  and  the  tribe  of  <iad  to 
have  lands  allotted  them  together  on  the  east 
side  of  Jordan,  as  compared  with  their  con 
out  position  in  the  camp  during  their  long  and 
trying  march  through  the  wilderness — I  have 
found  it  in  the  uniformity  with  which  Moses 
implies  a  free  communication  to  have  subsisted 
amongst  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  East — 
in  the  unexpected  discovery  of  Ralaam  amonmt 
the  dead  of  the  Midianite*,  though  he  had  de¬ 
parted  from  Moab,  apparently  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  as  compared  with  the  united  em¬ 
bassy  that  was  sent  to  invite  him — I  have 
found  it  in  the  extraordinary  diminution  of  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  os  compared  with  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  Zimri,  a  chief  of  that  tribe,  the 
only  individual  whom  Moses  thinks  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  name,  and  the  victim  by  which  the  plague 
is  appeasef — and  finally,  I  have  found  it  in  the 
prohibition  recorded  in  Deuteronomy  against 
multiplying  horeee,  as  compared  with  the  ac¬ 
tual  absence  of  the  horse  from  the  history  of 
the  Israelites  on  so  many  occasions  when  we 
should  have  expected  to  meet  with  it”* 

We  must  notice  that  of  which  Dr. 
Colenso  takes  no  notice ;  the  first  tiling 
we  notice  is,  that  the  book  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  prophetical.  We  can  only  touch 
two  prophecies  of  this  ancient  book.  But 
how  wonderful  they  are !  That  promise 
to  Abraham — “  In  thee  shall  all  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  earth  be  blessed.”  Even  so 
said  our  Lord:  “Your  father  Abraham 
rejoiced  to  see  my  day;  he  saw  it  and 
w’as  glad.”  And  is  it  not  so  ?  Bles-sed  ! 
The  temple  is  in  dust ;  the  tabernacle 
scattered  to  the  winds;  Jew’s  scattered 
out.  Jesus  makes  the  families  of  the 
earth  blessed. 

Three  thousand  four  hundred  years 
since  God  promised  “  salvation  should  be 
of  the  Jews,”  and  salvation  is  of  the  Jews. 
Abraham  is  dead,  and  the  jirophets  are 
dead,  but  this  can  not  be  moved.  “  Prayer 
is  made  to  him  continually :”  “  He  comes 
down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass.” 

Another  of  the  marvelous  prophecies  is 
that  of  that  old  man  Noah:  “God  will 
enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in 
the  tents  of  Shem.”  Have  we  not  in- 

*  Undeeigned  Coincidences  tn  the  Writing*  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament :  an  Arguntent  for 
their  Vsraeitv.  By  Rev.  J.  J.  Blvmt,  late  Margaret 
Profestor  of  Divinity. 
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stances  of  this  ?  Where  is  the  Semitic 
race?  And  where  are  the  children  of 
Japheth  f  We  liave  taken  possession  of 
his  blessings,  and  Japheth  is  where  the 
Jews  were,  England  where  Judea  was. 

We  are  quite  aware  with  what  con¬ 
tempt  these  views  will  be  received  by  I 
some  rc.aders.  The  views  of  Dr.  David- 1 
son  on  the  Pentateuch  are  liefore  us,  with 
Colenso’s.  The  work  of  Davidson  *  is  a 
book  worthy  of  every  patient  and  careful 
study.  He  (jrasps  the  study  with  all  the 
tenacity,  and  more  than  the  learning,  of  a 
Warbuiiton.  With  all  a  Warburton’s  in¬ 
solence,  too.  He  scouts,  and  scatters,  and 
scoff's  all  opinions  that  demand  more 
spirituality  and  mystery  than  his  own. 
But  he  too  utterly  denies,  apparently, 
every  thing  that  may  be  reg-arded  as  oo- 
jective  truth.  He  says  : 

“A  man  under  the  trammels  of  a  sect  in 
which  religious  liberty  is  but  a  name,  is  not  fa¬ 
vorably  situated  for  the  task  of  thoroughly  in- 
veslignting  critical  or  theological  subjects. 
Truth  in  its  integrity  is  above  sects,  though 
they  try  to  imprison  it,  each  within  its  own 
Goshen ;  nor  will  they  ever  do  it  fitting 
homage  till  they  get  beyond  the  childishness 
of  their  little  peculiarities,  and  breathe  the 
free  air  of  God’s  own  church.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  personal  religion  does  not 
lie  in  the  reception  of  intellectual  propo.sitions 
or  dogmas,  but  in  the  emotiont  of  the  heart  to¬ 
ward  God  and  man— in  faith,  hope,  and  charity. 
It  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul,  manifested  in  a 
life  of  practical  self  -  denial  and  benevolence, 
which  human  creeds  and  their  defenders  often 
succeed  in  choking.  Strange  that  the  many 
having  yet  to  learn  that  fact  decry  the  men 
whose  critical  studies  go  beyond  or  against 
their  dogmatical  prepossessions.  Putting  reli¬ 
gion  where  the  Bible  doea  not,  they  mieunder- 
itand  ite  nature  and  caricature  its  spirit,  by 
fashioning  God  after  their  own  image,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  that  oth^s  will  see  him  as  they  do  — a 
being  malignant  and  partial — the  creature  of  a 
corrupt  imagination." 

Views  of  the  spirituality  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  only  “  serve  to  fill  up  English  books. 
Kurtz’s  are  so  far-fetched  that  nobody  but 
one  determined  to  shut  his  eyes  would 
transcribe  them.”  We  will  present  our 
readers  with  another  of  Dr.  Davidson’s 
choice  characterizations: 


•  An  Ititroduetion  to  the  Old  Testament,  critical, 
historical,  and  theological ;  containing  a  discuMion 
of  the  more  important  questions  belonging  to  Uie 
several  buoka  By  Samuel  Oavidbo.'i,  D.D. 


“  Are  smatterers  in  Hebrew  the  persons  to 
lament  over  such  men’s  treatment  of  questions 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  as  though 
it  were  irreligious  f  Is  it  a  heinous  heresy  to 
be  out  of  the  pale  of  what  is  called  evangel.cal- 
l«m  f  Fortunate  indeed  it  is,  that  they  are  out 
of  the  pale  of  that  intolerable  evangelicalism 
which  thanks  God,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisee 
who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray.  As  long  as 
the  stale  attempts  of  Ilengstenberg  and  his  school 
to  uphold  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole 
Pentateuch  are  dealt  out  in  small  doses  in  Great 
Britain,  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
retarded,  and  a  barrier  set  up  against  the  tide 
of  enlightened  opinion,  which  must  soon  be 
swept  away.  The  scholars  of  (iermany  may 
well  wonder  at  the  traditional  inertia  of  Eng¬ 
lish  theologians  who  sleep  over  the  Bible,  and 
cry  neology  when  new  information  is  brought 
to  their  ears ;  but  the  lattermost  shortly  awake 
out  of  their  lethargy,  and  open  their  minds  to 
the  light  of  truth.  Their  old  dogma  of  inspira¬ 
tional  infallibility  must  be  discarded :  then  will 
the  results  of  scientific  criticism  have  a  chance 
of  penetrating  their  understandings.  We  say 
the  results,  because  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
unable  to  estimate  aright  certain  processes  in 
the  department  of  Hebrew  criticism;  or  to 
separate  masters  from  apprentices  in  Biblical 
learning.  It  is  compassionately  thought,  that 
Germans  are  incapable  of  appreciating  evidence ; 
but  the  questions  we  speak  of  are  those  in 
which  the  evidence  largely  involves  an  intimate 
knowledge  and  acute  perception  of  Hebrew 
writing.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  poor  Germans,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  records  is  immeasurably  beyond 
that  of  this  nation,  are  grossly  deficient  in 
reverence  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  incapable 
of  sympathizing  in  the  pious  feelings  of  the 
sacred  writers;  as  if  ignorance  and  supersti¬ 
tion  were  the  constituents  of  reverence . 

Declamation,  invective,  pietistic  horror,  orthodox 
pity  for  the  infidel  Germans,  answer  no  purpose 
but  to  impose  on  the  vulgar ;  and  as  insertions 
in  religious  works,  are  utterly  out  of  place. 
‘  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  man’s  ser¬ 
vant?  To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or 
falleth.  Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up :  for  God 
is  able  to  make  him  stand.’  Censorious  Judg¬ 
ing,  cowardly  insinuation,  uncharitable  sus¬ 
picion,  stealing  others’  good  name  and  character, 
constitute  the  religion  of  many.  Happy  will  it 
be  for  them,  if  it  takes  them  to  heaven  sooner 
than  the  skeptics  they  hate.” 


Dr.  Davidson  may  have  suffered  from 
the  cruelty  of  some  men,  but  in  words  like 
these  he  publishes  the  justification  of  their 
verdicts.  We  have  quoted  the  passages 
above  from  many  such,  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  we  think  less  of  the  mind 
of  Dr.  Davidson,  since  he  can  so  easily 
hand  over  to  superstition  and  ignorance 
men  whose  conclusions  and  faith  lead  them 
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to  results  different  to  his  own.  Still  the 
work  of  Dr.  Davidson  only  suffers  hy 
tliese  raanifestations  of  temper.  It  is  far 
nearer  to  the  ordinary  views  of  the  church 
of  the  last  three  thousand  years  than  Dr. 
Colenso’s  volume.  It  is  patient,  able, 
very  scholarly,  and  simply  evidences  the 
sheer  and  utter  inability  of  the  author  to 
deal  with  and  grasp  spiritual  troth  synthe¬ 
tically.  He  knows  the  prineiples  of  phil¬ 
osophic  criticism,  but  seem  to  be  unable 
to  apply  them. 

Finally,  we  will  express  our  faith  that 
in  attacks  like  that  contained  in  this  vol¬ 
ume,  there  is  no  cause  to  fear.  Some, 
who  fasten  their  faith  blindly  to  authority, 
have  said.  See,  this  is  the  boasted  free¬ 
dom  of  thought.  Cling  to  traditionalism, 
and  you  will  be  free  from  these  panics. 
Well,  Romanists  and  semi-Romanists  may 
taunt  us  with  the  result  of  departure,  but 
we  do  not  desire  a  change.  Men  may  die 
as  really  from  the  poison  of  a  stagnant 
river  as  from  the  storm  of  a  free  wind. 
We  do  not  desire  the  clamping  irons  and 


handcuffs  for  thought.  We  have  pretty 
copiously  expressed  feelings  for  this  book 
allied  to  indignation  and  contempt :  indig¬ 
nation  that  a  man  pledged  to  defend  the 
Christian  faith,  should  lend  his  hand  so 
assiduously  to  uproot  it ;  and  contempt  for 
such  an  indulgence  upon  such  a  subject  in 
the  very  frivolities  of  criticism,  aud  for 
ignorance  lagging  so  far  behind  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  age.  His  work  reminds  us  of 
a  man  wdio  goes  wdth  a  friend  to  climb  a 
mountain,  but  insists  on  measuring  it  be¬ 
fore  he  climbs,  and  so  misses  the  prospect. 

He  has  felt  the  fine  linen  of  the  old 
priest’s  vestments  only  to  inquire  how 
much  was  this  a  yard.  The  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  is  beheld  by  him,  not  an  object 
of  veneration  and  awe,  but  a  thing  to  be 
taken  to  pieces.  He  reminds  us  of  a  man 
who,  wishing  to  be  expert  in  anatomy, 
must  needs  dissect  his  mother’s  body. 
The  Bishop  tests  adulteration  by  sacra¬ 
mental  bread,  and  to  wash  his  hands, 
nothing  will  serve  him  for  a  ewer  but  a 
church-chalice. 


From  the  London  Soolet/  Uafoilno. 

SKATING  ON  THE  ICE.* 


An  Englishman  takes  naturally  to  wa¬ 
ter. 

Insular  as  he  is,  his  sjunpathies  lead  him 
to  the  clement  which  surrounds  his  tight 
little  island,  and  from  childhood  to  old  age 
he  never  loses  his  interest  in  the  w’ater. 
As  a  child,  he  must  needs  splash  through 
every  puddle,  and  even  the  very  slop-basin 
has  attractions  for  him  when  it  is  made 
the  medium  of  swimming  a  half  walnut- 
shell  or  a  paper  boat.  As  a  boy  he  hies 
him  to  the  brooks  and  rivers,  and  whether 
it  be  to  bathe,  to  fish,  or  to  launch  his 
mimic  fleet,  he  is  tolerably  sure  to  spend 
his  half-holiday  in  the  water.  Who  can 

*  The  art  and  amusement  of  skatinf;  is  so  fash- 
ioaabie  and  healthful  to  both  sexes  of  humanitj,  and 
so  benehcial  in  phjaical  education,  that  we  commend 
the  perusal  of  this  a^le  to  all  our  readers. — Edit¬ 
or  OF  THR  ECLRCnC."" 


tell  his  delight  when  he  first  visits  the  sea, 
with  its  waves,  its  real  ships,  and  its 
changing  tides  ? 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  was  a  very 
little  boy,  proceeding  to  Portsmouth  on 
the  top  of  a  coach,  I  was  half-mad  with 
excitement,  and  could  not  be  calmed  by 
any  offer  of  hard-boiled  eggs  or  sand¬ 
wiches.  How  well  I  remember  the  mo¬ 
ment  when,  from  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
hill,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  a  space 
between  two  distant  elevations,  where  a 
faint  blue  line  was  drawn,  as  if  with  a 
painter’s  brush,  and  I  was  told  that  there 
was  the  sea.  None  of  the  famous  Ten 
Thousand  felt  more  rapture  at  the  sight  of 
the  sea  than  myself.  I  could  not  sit  still. 
I  wanted  to  get  off  the  coach  and  run,  for 
the  vehicle  seemed,  to  my  excited  imagi¬ 
nation,  to  crawl  ai  a  snail’s  pace.  Looking 
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back  to  time,  I  can  realize  the  idea 
that  I  must  have  been  a  eonsiderable  nui¬ 
sance  to  my  fellow-travelers,  for  I  fidgeted, 
and  asked  (juestions,  and  let  no  one  have 
any  peace  till  I  fell  asleep  through  sheer 
exhaustion. 

How  grand  it  is  to  the  boyish  feelings 
to  indulge  in  a  sail,  the  realization  of 
many  .an  ardent  dream  !  How  every  thing 
seems  as  if  it  were  part  of  a  fairy  tale, 
as  the  sun  glitters  on  the  white-crested 
waves,  the  boat  leaps  along  as  if  instinct 
with  life,  and  the  sedate  old  sailor  sits 
quietly  in  the  stern,  smelling  very  much 
of  tar,  and  chewing  real  tobacco,  just  as 
sailors  do  in  books! 

Of  course  I  thought  that  tob.acco  chew¬ 
ing  w.a8  essential  to  a  nautical  life,  and 
that  no  one  could  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
sailor  without  chewing  a  »juid.  So  I  beg¬ 
ged  a  little  piece  of  pigtail,  and  gave  it 
just  one  bite.  I  never  ventured  upon  a 
second,  and  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  do 
so.  How  any  human  being  can  deliber¬ 
ately  absorb  that  fiery  mixture  of  pungent 
aboniin.ations  is  still  to  me  a  mystery.  I 
would  have  given  .any  thing  to  take  the’ 
horrible,  choking,  scorching  taste  away. 
I  drank  water  until  further  drinking  was 
a  physical  impossibility.  I  ne.arly  ruined 
myself  in  apples,  and  yet  bore  about  that 
most  atrocious  flavor  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  We  he.ar  that  across  the  Atlantic, 
ladies  are  .accustomed  secretly  to  eat  snuff 
in  their  boudoirs.  AV’hether  or  not  the 
snuff  bears  any  sembance  to  pigtail  to¬ 
bacco,  I  can  not  a.ay ;  but  if  there  be  the 
slightest  shade,  or  penumbra  of  a  likeness, 
those  Ladies  must  jiossess  a  strangely-or¬ 
ganized  nervous  system. 

To  return  to  our  young  8.ailor.  The 
joys  of  the  sea  can  not  last  for  ever. 
Black  Monday  summons  its  victims  to 
school,  and  when  next  the  schoolboy  is 
set  free,  the  winter  has  begun,  and  King 
Frost  asserts  his  sw.ay.  No  more  bathing 
now,  no  more  swimming,  and  no  more 
floating,  for  the  river  is  covered  with  a 
thick  sheet  of  black  ice,  and  any  sports 
must  now  be  conducted  upon  its  surface 
rather  than  in  its  waters.  See,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  marks  twenty-two  degrees,  giv¬ 
ing  ten  degrees  to  spare  before  the  ice  is 
likely  to  soften ;  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind 
is  stirring,  the  gronnd  rings  sharp  and 
clear  under  the  feet ;  there  has  been  no 
snow  to  mar  the  glassy'  smoothness  of  the 
ice,  and  for  those  who  can  traverse  the 
shining  surface  without  falling,  the  day  is 
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perfection  itself.  I  can  never  find  patience 
to  take  my  breakfast  quietly,  but  am  al¬ 
ways  looking  at  the  clock,  fuming  inward¬ 
ly  .at  the  waste  of  time  employed  in  m.asti- 
cation,  and  counting  every  minute  as  lost 
until  I  am  fairly  on  my  way  to  the  ice. 

To  skate  in  comfort  is  an  art  which  re¬ 
quires  some  little  practice.  The  powerful 
and  unwonted  exercise  will  often  do  more 
h.arm  than  good  unless  it  be  performed 
upon  a  correct  system ;  and  the  skater 
will  return  home  fagged  and  exhausted, 
instead  of  feeling  quite  fresh  and  lively 
as  he  ought  to  do.  The  mode  wliicii 
I  adopt  is  as  follows: 

I  keep  a  pair  of  boots  especially  for  this 
one  purpose.  They  have  rather  thin  soles, 
not  very  high  heels,  and  fit  exactly  to  the 
foot  and  round  the  ankle.  Before  st.art- 
ing  for  the  ice,  I  screw  the  skates  to  the 
boots,  slipping  the  stnaps  loosely  into  the 
buckles,  so  that  when  the  boots  are  drawn 
on,  .all  that  is  required  is  just  to  tighten 
the  straps.  F or  walking  to  the  ice  I  prefer 
a  pair  of  thick-soled  and  very  easy  boots, 
as  the  relief  to  the  feet  by  simply  changing 
the  boots  is  almost  incredible.  Just  be¬ 
fore  starting,  the  skate-boots  are  placed 
in  a  little  black  leather  bag,  together  with 
a  guarded  gimlet,  a  small  knifb,  a  tin  box 
containing  a  piece  of  oiled  linen,  a  sand¬ 
wich,  and  a  flask  of  sherry  and  water. 

The  coat  ought  to  be  of  the  shooting- 
jacket  style,  with  as  little  skirt  as  possible, 
and  fitting  rather  closely  when  buttoned. 
Nothing  but  a  handkerchief  should  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  pocket,  as  severe  damage  is 
often  occasioned  by  a  fall  when  any  hard 
subst.ance,  such  as  a  knife  or  a  bunch  of 
keys,  is  worn.  I  once  knew  a  man  killed 
by  falling  on  a  gimlet  which  he  had  care¬ 
lessly  placed  in  his  pocket.  He  was  a 

ffood  8k.ater,  and  would  not  have  fallen 
lad  he  not  been  knocked  down  by  a  clum¬ 
sy  novice,  who  ran  against  him  just  as 
ho  was  performing  a  difficult  evolution. 
A  gimlet  is  necessary’,  because  straps  vary 
so  much  in  elasticity  on  different  days, 
that  although  they  will  precisely  fit  on 
^Monday,  thej  may  be  too  short  on  Tues¬ 
day,  and  so  it  is  often  necessary  to  bore  a 
hole  in  the  strap  so  as  to  suit  the  foot. 

On  arri\’ing  at  the  ice,  let  no  skate-man 
meddle  with  the  straps.  Pay  for  the  use 
of  his  chair  if  you  like,  and  leave  your  coat 
and  other  belongings  in  his  charge,  but  let 
no  one  tighten  a  strap  but  yourself. 
Change  the  boots,  put  the  walking  pair 
into  the  bag,  and  draw  up  the  straps  of 
17 
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your  Bkates  about  half  a  hole  tighter  than 
you  arc  going  to  use  them.  But  on  no 
account  wear  the  straps  tight,  as  some 
ignorant  persons  do,  hoping  thereby  to 
gain  a  firmer  hold  of  tne  ice.  Skating 
•  ought  to  depend  entirely  on  balance  and 
not  at  all  on  straps,  and  if  you  feel  the 
pressure  of  a  strap  upon  the  instep,  be 
sure  that  your  balance  is  wrong. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  only  use  of  straps 
is  to  prevent  the  skate  from  falling  away 
from  the  foot  as  it  is  raised,  and  an  accom¬ 
plished  skater  can  manage  without  any 
straps  at  all.  Some  of  the  best  skaters 
whom  I  know  never  use  straps,  but  have 
the  skates  fastened  firmly  to  the  sole  of 
their  boots,  the  leather  laces  holding 
every  thing  firm  and  straight.  These 
skates  are  rather  expensive,  inasmuch  as 
a  pair  of  spwially-msuie  boots  is  sacrificed 
to  them.  But  they  are  delightful  to  skate 
upon,  look  very  neat,  and  give  no  trouble 
at  all  to  the  w’earer. 

Skates  with  peaks  should  always  be 
avoided.  I’eaks  are  terribly  apt  to  hitch 
in  any  obstacle.  I  have  been  more  than 
once  thrown  by  finding  the  peak  of  my 
skate  caught  in  the  strap  of  another  per¬ 
son’s  skate,  in  the  hook  of  a  hockey-stick, 
or  in  the  folds  of  a  lady’s  dress.  No  steel 
should  appear  in  front  of  the  skate,  it  is 
only  a  supei'fiuity,  and  has  an  awkward 
aspect,  increasing  the  length  of  the  foot, 
which  in  most  cases  seems  to  be  dispro¬ 
portionately  large  when  the  skate  is  on  it. 

Neither  should  the  steel  be  cut  off 
square  behind,  so  as  to  leave  a  shaip  edge, 
but  be  rounded  evenly  at  either  end.  Many 
rsons  think  that  such  skates  are  unsafe, 
cause  they  do  not  know  how  to  stop 
themselves  except  by  the  clumsy  method 
of  raising  the  toe  and  digging  the  heels 
into  the  ice.  No  real  skater  ever  stops 
himself  in  this  manner,  no  matter  at  what 
pace  he  may  be  proceeding.  lie  knows 
that  at  the  ^st  it  is  a  very  awkward  pro 
ceeding,  and  damages  the  ice  sadly  by 
plowing  it  into  deep  ruts.  Moreover, 
It  is  possible  to  stop  much  more  abruptly, 
and  with  much  greater  certainty,  by  press¬ 
ing  the  outer  edge  of  one  skate,  and  the  in¬ 
ner  edge  of  the  other  agJiinst  the  ice,  and  so 
spinning  round.  In  this  manner,  a  good 
BUtcr  will  stop  himself  within  a  circle  of 
six  feet  in  diameter,  though  dashing  along 
with  the  speed  of  a  race- horse. 

After  passing  some  five  or  ten  minutes 
on  the  ice,  by  which  time  the  skates  will 
have  settled  to  the  feet,  it  is  better  to 
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loosen  all  the  straps  half  a  hole.  At  the 
moment,  the  skates  will  feel  too  loose, 
and  as  if  they  could  not  withstand  the 
weight  of  the  body.  But  in  a  minute  or 
two  they  will  be  found  to  be  perfectly 
safe,  and  the  increased  freedom  of  the  foot 
becomes  an  absolute  luxury.  No  one  can 
skate  with  any  comfort  or  elccance  if  the 
straps  are  drawn  too  tight.  The  circula¬ 
tion  is  stopped,  the  feet  become  icy  cold 
and  can  not  be  warmed,  and  all  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  body  are  rendered  stiff  and 
ungainly.  No  graceful  curve  can  be  fol¬ 
lowed,  no  just  circle  can  be  drawn  while 
the  feet  are  stiffened  by  tight  strapping, 
which  takes  away  all  the  play  of  the  in¬ 
step,  cramps  the  ankle,  and  causes  no 
slight  pain  whenever  the  skate  is  placed 
on  the  iee. 

Two  straps  are  quite  enough  for  any 
skater,  namely,  one  across  the  toes,  and 
another  from  the  heel.  None  should  be 
permitted  to  cross  the  middle  of  the  foot, 
as  is  the  usual  custom,  for  in  that  ]»osition 
they  do  not  hold  the  skate  to  the  foot,  and 
only  interfere  with  the  play  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  tendons  that  run  along  the  instep. 
Whenever  you  see  a  person  hobbling 
away  from  the  ice,  be  sure  that  he  has 
been  skating  with  tightened  straps.  Ilis 
feet  are  so  cramped  that  they  hardly  hold 
the  ground,  his  ankles  are  stiff,  and  refuse 
to  play,  and  the  blood  that  has  so  long 
been  repressed  is  now  rushing  tumultu¬ 
ously  forward  into  the  foot,  seeming  as  if 
it  would  burst  the  veins  at  every  pulsa¬ 
tion,  and  feeling  as  if  molten  lead  had 
taken  the  place  of  blood. 

I  do  believe  that  skating  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  flying  of  which  the  human 
bemg  is  as  yet  capable.  Gravity,  which 
to  a  man  in  boots  seems  to  fetter  him  to 
the  earth,  becomes  to  a  man  in  skates  the 
instrument  of  propulsion.  A  skater  flies 
over  the  ice  as  if  by  pure  volition,  the  im¬ 
petus  being  obtained,  not  so  mucli  by  the 
stroke  of  the  feet  as  by  the  judicious 
sway  of  the  body.  Therefore,  to  a  by¬ 
stander,  a  good  skater  seems  to  keep  up 
his  graceful  circles  simply  by  his  will,  the 
gentle  oscillations  of  the  body  appearing 
to  be,  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence 
of  his  movements. 

The  true  carriage  of  the  body  is  the 
great  criterion  of  a  skater,  and  is  one  of 
the  last  accomplishments  that  is  learned. 
Books  are  mostly  wrong  on  this  point. 
They  tell  us  that  our  right  or  left  arms 
are  to  be  raised  or  depressed  in  unison 
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witli  the  corresponding  feet,  and  give  il¬ 
lustrations  which,  to  the  real  skater,  afford 
only  food  for  ridicule.  You  may  as  well 
say  that  in  walking,  the  hands  are  to  be 
lifted  alternately  over  the  head,  as  to 
m.ake  that  movement  one  of  the  rules  in 
skating.  I  know  that  at  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  one  admirably  elegant 
skater  was  in  the  habit  of  so  using  his 
arms.  But  even  in  the  master  of  his  art, 
the  waving  arms  had  a  decidedly  affected 
aspect,  and  in  an  imitator  the  effect  is  sim- 
jtly  ridiculous.  No  one  ought  to  see  that 
the  skater  is  using  any  effort  whatever,  | 
and  the  arms  should  hang  easily  and 
(juietly  by  the  side.  Should  the  performer 
be  afflicted  with  mauvaise  honte,  and  feel 
himself  embarrassed  with  his  arras,  per- ! 
haps  he  can  not  do  better  than  clasp  his 
hands,  letting  them  fall  loosely,  and  at  full 
lenj^h. 

N  o  stick  should  be  carried  ;  the  effect 
is  as  absurd  as  wearing  spurs  in  order  to  i 
ride  in  a  cab. 

No  one  can  want  a  stick  while  skating, 
except,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  casti¬ 
gating  the  tiresome  boys  with  whom  the 
ice  is  mostly  infested,  .and  who  mar  its 
bright  surface  by  throwing  stones,  or  de-  j 
liberately  break  holes  in  it  with  the  butt-  i 
ends  of  their  hockey-sticks.  >Still,  I  have  i 
always  found  that  boys  are  much  more  \ 
frightened  by  being  run  down  than  de-  j 
terred  by  the  fear  of  a  stick ;  an<l  if  you  : 
dexterously  cant  a  boy’s  head  into  the  ; 
hole  he  h.as  just  made,  and  wet  him  to  the  ' 
skin  with  the  splash,  he  will  be  a  beacon 
and  a  warning  to  his  companions  to  let 
the  ice  alone  for  the  future. 

Nor  let  the  skater  fancy  that  he  will 
fall  while  he  knocks  over  his  foe.  It  is 
most  curious,  but  not  the  less  true,  that 
as  soon  as  the  skates  are  firmly  set  on  the 
ice,  that  substance  is  no  longer  slippery, 
but  affords  a  finn  hold  which  would 
astound  a  novice,  who  holds  his  feet 
wrongly,  and  feels  them  sliding  away  on 
tw'o  diferent  errands.  For  it  is  only  the 
edge  of  the  skate  that  touches  the  ice,  and 
any  one  can  see  how  firm  is  its  hold  by 
pressing  the  edge  of  a  knife  against  a 
piece  of  ice. 

The  various  games  that  are  played  on 
the  ice  are  mostly  unworthy  of  a  true 
skater’s  attention,  and  have  the  further  ] 
drawback  of  seriously  annoying  those 
who  use  the  skate  for  its  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose. 

Hockey,  for  example,  '  ought  to  be 


sternly  forbidden,  as  it  is  not  only  annoy¬ 
ing,  but  dangerous.  In  its  right  place, 
hockey  is  a  noble  game,  and  deserving  of 
every  encouragement,  but  on  the  ice  it  is 
in  its  wrong  place,  and  should  be  prohib¬ 
ited.  Any  weak  place  in  the  ice  is  sure 
to  give  way  if  the  ball  should  happen  to 
pass  over  or  near  it ;  for  the  concourse  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  persons  all  converging 
upon  the  same  point  is  a  test  which  no 
ice,  save  the  very  strongest,  is  able  to 
bear.  Even  the  “  express  trains,”  so  popu¬ 
lar  on  the  Serpentine,  on  a  fine  frosty 
night,  are  not  nearlv  so  dangerous  as 
hockey,  because  they  distribute  Uie  weight 
over  a  large  surface  with  tolerable  equal¬ 
ity. 

Moreover,  when  a  mass  of  human  be¬ 
ings  precipitates  itself  recklessly  in  any 
direction  where  a  ball  may  happen  to  run, 
accidents  are  certain  to  follow’.  The  in¬ 
different  skaters,  or  those  who  are  only 
walking  on  the  ice,  are  knocked  down, 
and  often  severely  injured  by  others  fall¬ 
ing  on  them ;  and  if  the  ice  should  give 
way,  as  is  likely  to  happen  by  reason  of 
their  accumulated  weight,  a  fatal  result  is 
almost  a  necessary  consequence.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  man,  whose  sad  death  I  have 
lately  mentioned,  w’as  knocked  dow’n  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  these  hockey-matches. 

'I’he  game  moreover,  is  by  no  means 
what  it  ought  to  be,  inasmuch  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  enforce  the  rules  in  such  a 
miscellaneous  assembly.  No  one  keeps  to 
any  particular  side,  or  aims  at  any  parti¬ 
cular  goal ;  and  any  one  who  happens  to 
have  a  stick,  hits  the  ball  in  any  direction 
that  seems  easiest.  I  should  be  truly  glad 
to  see  the  police  interfere  w’henever 
hockey  is  commenced. 

Again,  when  a  party  of  really  good 
skaters  are  indulging  themselves  w’ith  a 
quadrille,  and  performing  the  many  grace¬ 
ful  evolutions  of  w’hich  this  charming  art 
is  capable,  it  is  more  than  annoying  to 
have  the  whole  proceeding  broken  np 
by  the  irruption  of  a  disorderly  mob 
armed  with  sticks,  and  charging  through 
the  circle  of  skaters  and  spectators,  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  all. 

Cricket,  again,  the  king  of  British 
games,  is  simply  degraded  by  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  summer  and  fields  to  winter 
and  ice.  I  have  seen  several  cricket- 
matches  played  on  the  ice,  and  must  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  game  was  the  veriest 
farce  imaginable.  The  bowler  seems  to 
be  the  only  player  who  has  a  chance  of 
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doing  his  duty.  The  batsman  can  do  lit¬ 
tle  but  block  the  balls,  or  just  draw  them 
away,  or  perhaps  make  a  feeble  spoon  of 
a  blow  without  the  least  enerey.  lie  can 
not  shift  a  foot,  he  has  no  firm  basis  on 
which  to  poise  himself,  and  can  not  possi¬ 
bly  deliver  the  free  and  dashing  cuts  that 
delight  the  heart  of  a  cricketer.  As  to 
fielding,  it  is  almost  out  of  the  question  as 
far  as  stopping  the  ball  is  concerned,  and 
the  ice  is  so  smooth  that  the  ball  goes 
shooting  over  its  polished  surface  as  if 
fired  from  a  cannon. 

Such  games  as  “  touch”  and  “  warning,” 
can,  however,  be  played  on  the  ice  with 
excellent  effect ;  and  as  they  tend  to  the 
separation,  rather  than  the  convergence 
of  the  players,  they  are  not  so  liable  to 
break  the  ice  as  hockey,  or  even  cricket. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  very  cold  seasons 
the  ice  is  so  strong  that  almost  any  liber¬ 
ties  may  be  taken  with  it ;  but  this  is  sel¬ 
dom  the  case,  and  it  is  always  better  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  when  the  que.stion 
may  be  one  of  life  or  de.ath. 

He,  however,  who  Avishes  to  put  his 
skates  to  their  legitimate  use  will  never 
waste  his  time  by  playing  at  any  game 
wliatever.  He  will  either  run  races,  or 
learn  to  perform  the  figures,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing,  of  course,  the  more  advisable  jilan ; 
for,  racing  on  skates  is  the  surest  way  to 
ruin  the  style,  and  to  give  an  ungraceful 
deportment  to  the  body.  A  figure-skater 
is  all  ease  and  grace  and  compact  elegance. 
His  arms  never  project  from  the  body, 
his  back  is  upright  as  a  dart,  and  his  feet 
are  managed  as  delicately  as  tho.se  of  a 
dancer;  whereas,  one  wdio  runs  races  is 
forced  to  abandon  all  pretensions  to  grace, 
and  looks  about  as  awkward  an  object  as 
can  well  be  conceived.  He  stoops  until 
he  is  bent  nearly  double,  like  an  infirm  old 
man  ;  his  legs  work  like  the  crank  of  a  lo¬ 
comotive-engine ;  his  arms  are  flapped 
backward  and  forward  to  help  him  on  his 
course ;  and  there  are  several  noted  racers 
who  actually  use  their  hands  to  push  them¬ 
selves  along  the  ice. 

Tliis  kind  of  skating  is  really  useless,  al¬ 
though  the  sporting  papers  seem  to  meas¬ 
ure  a  skater’s  skill  by  the  number  of  miles 
which  he  can  cover  in  an  hour ;  for  this 
speed  can  not  be  kept  up  for  any  long  time, 
and  for  really  quick  transit  between  dis¬ 
tant  places  is  much  inferior  to  the  simple 
Dutch  roll  on  the  outside  edge,  where  the 
body  is  swung  slowly  from  side  to  side, 
like  a  ship  in  a  calm,  and  the  feet  are 
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scarcely  moved  from  each  other.  For  the 
first  mile  or  two,  the  racer  M'ill  be  far 
ahead,  but  about  the  tenth  mile  his  oppo¬ 
nent  will  Ihj  seen  slowly  but  surely  gain¬ 
ing  upon  him,  and  when  he  passes,  will  be 
quite  fresh  and  lively,  whereas  the  racer 
will  be  out  of  breath,  and  his  legs  tho¬ 
roughly  fatigued.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  I)utch  roll  for  getting  over  the  ice  at 
a  great  pace  without  seeming  to  use  any 
exertion.  I  was  told  the  other  day  bv  a 
gentlem.an  Avho  had  lived  much  in  llol- 
land,  that  even  the  market-women,  carry¬ 
ing  their  loads  and  wheeling  a  barrow  full 
of  vegetables,  would  pass  him  with  the 
greatest  ease.  They  would  actully  i»lav 
with  him,  letting  him  keep  level  with 
them  as  long  as  thev  chose,  and  then, 
without  any  apparent  increase  of  exertion, 
they  would  shoot  ahead,  and  leave  him 
struggling  behind. 

Even  the  skates  of  a  racer  and  a  figure- 
skater  are  differently  made.  Those  of  the 
racer  are  long,  rather  low,  and  the  edge 
of  the  steel  is  level  from  end  to  end,  so 
that  the  skater  can  progress  forward  M’ith 
much  speed,  but  can  form  no  cun  es  or 
circles  unless  of  a  very  great  diameter, 
and  is,  therefore,  debarred  from  attempt¬ 
ing  the  figures  as  long  as  he  wears  “  run¬ 
ning  ”  skates.  But  the  skates  that  are 
employed  for  figuring  are  short  in  the 
steel,  and  have  the  edge  so  modeled  as 
to  form  a  segment  of  a  circle.  By  this 
arrangement  it  will  be  seen  that  only  a 
very  little  portion  of  the  steel  rests  upon 
the  ice,  and  that  its  curved  form  is  ex¬ 
actly  adapted  for  cutting  circles  and  curves. 
These  are  by  far  the  best  skates  to  pos¬ 
sess,  for  although  a  man  on  running  skates 
can  get  over  the  ice  with  extreme  rajndity, 
he  can  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  figuring. 
Whereas  a  skater  who  wears  the  figuring 
skates,  can  race  with  much  speed  in  case 
of  necessity,  and  is  able  to  form  any  curve 
or  circle  that  he  likes. 

Artists  never  seem  to  comprehend  the 
real  movement  of  the  skater,  and  have  a 
conventioniil  method  of  representing  it, 
which  gives  one  a  pain  in  the  back  only  to 
look  at. 

Everj’one  knows  the  conventional  skater 
on  canvas  or  paper.  He  is  coming  straight 
at  you.  His  arms  are  folded.  His  coat¬ 
tails  are  flying  in  the  air.  He  has  a  smirk 
on  his  manly  countenance.  He  has  a  com¬ 
forter  round  his  neck.  His  spine  is  per¬ 
pendicular,  but  his  legs  form  an  angle  of 
sixty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon,  and 
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the  upper  leg  is  lifted  up  straight  and 
rigid,  as  if  it  were  one  limb  of  a  pair  of 
compasses.  I  should  like  to  see  the  artist 
put  niraself  in  that  wonderful  posture  only 
for  a  moment,  and  then  make  him  write 
down  his  sensations.  I  think  he  would 
experience  a  severe  aching  about  the  waist 
and  hips,  which  would  give  him  a  tolera¬ 
ble  idea  of  the  feelings  of  a  prisoner  just 
released  from  the  rack. 

Artists  are  apt  to  draw  the  oddest  things 
imaginable  when  they  get  on  sporting  sub¬ 
jects.  There  are  of  course  exceptions, 
among  whom  our  old  friend  Leech  is  fa¬ 
cile  princeps ;  but  as  a  general  fact,  the 
engravings  in  the  many  illustrated  papers 
are  jiositively  ridicnlons  when  they  treat 
of  subjects  connected  with  bodily  exer¬ 
cises. 

See,  for  example,  the  impossible  Leo¬ 
tards  and  Blondins  that  we  have  so  often 
admired.  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers 
may  remember  a  large  and  handsome  en¬ 
graving  of  salmon-fishing,  where  the  an¬ 
gler  is  supporting,  with  a  slightly  bend¬ 
ing  rod,  a  huge  salmon  actually  in  the 
falling  waters  of  a  steep  rapid,  where  a 
personal  friend  is  going  to  gaff  the  fish 
with  a  boat-hook,  and  a  boy  is  trying  to 
catch  it  in  a  butterfly  net.  If  a  sportsman 
be  represented  with  a  gun,  and  in  the  act 
of  firing,  he  almost  invariably  has  his 
wrong  eye  shut,  and  the  remarkable  piece 
of  ordnance  which  does  duty  for  a  double- 
barrel,  seems  to  have  been  modeled  from 
the  ancient  snap-hannee  rather  than  the 
modern  fowling-piece.  And  if  the  shot 
from  his  gun  did  really  hit  the  bird  that 
is  falling  from  the  skies,  the  only  inference 
to  be  drawn  is,  that  his  weapon  was  con¬ 
structed  to  shoot  round  corners.  In 
aquatic  sketches,  again,  the  oarsman  and 
the  coxswain  are  invariable  out  of  time, 
and  no  draughtsman  seems  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  when  rowers  can  engage  in  a 
match,  they  generally  know  how  to  feath¬ 
er  their  oars. 

So  it  is  with  skating.  I  once  undertook 
to  superintend  the  draughtsman  in  illus¬ 
trating  a  work  on  this  art.  I  drew  all 
the  sketches  myself,  explained  their  bear¬ 
ing  to  the  artist,  and  yet  the  perversity 
of  human  nature  prevailed,  and  he  insisted 
on  returning  to  his  conventionalities. 

lie  put  the  skaters  on  the  wrong  edge 
of  the  skate ;  he  made  them  look  the 
wrong  way ;  he  drew  the  tracks  of  the 
steel  exactly  where  the  skater  could  not 
by  any  possibility  have  passed  ;  he  insist¬ 


ed  on  reproducing  the  objectionable  figure 
which  has  already  l>een  described,  and,  in 
fine,  worried  me  to  an  almost  unbearable 
extent.  One  drawing  was,  I  think,  sent 
back  some  eight  or  ten  times.  It  represent¬ 
ed  some  figure-skating;  and  in  order  to 
give  the  draughtsman  a  correct  idea  of 
the  scene,  I  not  only  made  the  original 
sketch,  but  traced  the  figure  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  and  stuck  pins  on  it  to  show 
the  places  and  attitudes  of  the  skaters. 
It  was  all  useless,  and  even  now,  after  re¬ 
peated  alterations,  I  find  that  one  of  the 
skaters  has  his  head  in  a  totally  wrong  pc- 
sition.  It  is  right  that  we  should  pardon 
those  who  injure  us,  but  I  must  say,  that 
to  pardon  a  perverse  draughtsman,  who 
jci7/  not  carry  out  your  ideas,  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  matter. 

There  is  now  before  me  an  illustration 
to  a  well-known  work  on  these  British 
sports,  representing,  or  rather  intending 
to  re]>resenf,a  lady  and  gentleman  skating 
together.  Thev  are  in  irreproachable  cos¬ 
tume,  and  the  tlaintiest  of  attitudes.  But 
it  is  evidetit  to  any  skater,  that  the  inev¬ 
itable  result  of  the  very  next  stroke  will 
be,  that  as  the  gentleman  is  clearly  the 
worse  skater  of  the  two,  he  will  probably 
meet  with  an  ignominious  fall. 

The  lady  is  skating  on  the  outside  edge, 
and  rests  on  her  right  foot. 

The  gentleman  is  skating  on  the  inside 
edge,  and  also  rests  on  his  right  foot. 

Result  of  the  next  stroke.  Collision, 
Q.E.1). 

It  is  a  most  fascinating  amusement,  this 
skating,  tempting  one  to  postpone  the  de¬ 
parture  from  the  ice  hour  after  hour,  and 
not  unfrequcntly  causing  such  fatigue  on 
the  first  dav,  that  a  forty  eight  hours’  rest 
is  needful  before  the  wearied  skater  can 
recommence  his  amusement.  Never,  on 
leaving  the  ice,  should  the  ankles  feel  that 
painful  sense  of  fatigue  which  renders 
walking  a  trouble,  and  at  night  bids  fair 
to  j)reclude  sleep.  It  is  much  wiser  to 
economize  amusement,  to  restrict  the  first 
•lay’s  skating  to  an  hour  and  a  half  at  the 
utmost,  and  so  to  gain  the  required  strength 
by  degrees.  The  ankles  always  sutler  most, 
as  upon  those  joints  the  greatest  strain  is 
thrown,  more  especially  by  inexperienced 
skaters. 

I  knew  one  lad  m  Ijo  hail  a  most  original 
metho<l  of  skating.  lie  used  to  double 
his  feet  under  him  until  the  outer  ankles 
rested  on  the  ice.  On  the  ankles  he  would 
run  for  a  few  paces,  then  jump  on  his 
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fikates,  and  glide  along  with  the  impetus 
thus  gained. 

Skating  is  an  art  to  which  all  ladies 
should  attain.  It  is  especially  feminine  in 
its  character,  graceful,  elegant,  requiring 
little  apparent  force,  and  yet  affording 
good  exercise.  Ladies  soon  learn  to  skate. 
I  have  had  the  honor  of  initiating  several 
ladies  into  the  art,  and  have  been  surprised 
by  the  facility  with  which  they  learn  it. 
Whether  from  some  innate  quality  of  the 
feminine  sex,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  invaiia- 
bly  the  case,  that  if  a  boy  and  a  girl,  or  a 
gentleman  and  lady,  of  equal  ages,  and 
having  enjoyed  equal  advantages,  are  put 
upon  skates  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives, 
the  lady  always  manages  to  skate  inde¬ 
pendently  sooner  than  the  gentleman.  Of 
course  the  costume  must  be  adapted  to  the 
occasion,  and  a  lady  can  no  more  skate 
while  encaged  in  the  modem  fashionable 
wire-work,  than  she  can  ride  while  surround¬ 
ed  with  those  mysterious  and  voluminous 
productions  of  the  ironmonger.  Tliere 
are  few  dresses  more  thoroughly  becoming 
than  the  riding-habit,  and  the  best  skating- 
dress  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  riding- 
habit  with  short  skirts. 

I  do  not  recommend  fluted  skates,  or 
those  with  a  groove  or  channel  along  the 
bottom  of  the  steel.  They  certainly  take 
an  easier  hold  of  the  ice  than  the  ordinary 
kind,  but  they  can  only  be  worn  by  light 
w'eights,  and,  in  any  case,  are  treacherous 
servants.  The  tiny  shavings  of  ice  which 
are  cut  up  by  the  edge  are  sure  to  collect 
in  the  groove,  where  they  become  impacted 
into,  a  solid  mass  which  can  hardly  be  cut 
with  a  knife.  By  degrees  the  groove  is 
filled  up,  and,  lastly,  the  compressed  ice 
projects  beyond  the  steel,  and  causes  in¬ 
evitable  falls.  Many  a  person  has  fallen 
repeatedly  without  any  apparent  cause, 
and  has  only  regained  the  use  of  his  skates 
when  the  groove  has  been  cleareil  with  a 
strong  knife.  Tliis  h.abit  of  the  skate  is 
term^  “  balling.” 

If  you  value  vour  peace  of  mind,  do  not 
take  off  your  sliates  until  you  reach  the 
bank,  and  can  walk  away  on  the  solid 
earth.  At  the  best,  the  removal  of  the 
skates  is  like  the  clipping  of  an  eagle’s 
wings,  and  the  slow,  plodding  walk  con¬ 
trasts  painfully  with  the  swift,  gliding  ease 
of  your  previous  movements.  But  to 
w’alk  upon  the  ice  over  which  you  have 
just  skated  is  really  too  painful.  The  ice 
suddenly  becomes  slippery  as  soon  as  you 
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tread  upon  it  with  shoes.  You  h.ave  no 
hold  u]>on  it,  and  you  slip  about  in  the 
most  contemptible  manner.  You  have  to 
walk  slowly  and  circumspectly,  lifting  your 
feet  j)erpendicularly,  and  setting  them 
down  quite  flat ;  and  you  make  your  tardy 
way  gingerly  along,  conscious  of  present¬ 
ing  a  most  ungainly  aspect,  over  the  verv 
tracks  where  you  lately  wheeled  on  sound¬ 
ing  steel,  swift  and  lithe  as  winged  Mercury. 

My  last  piece  of  advice  is,  that  no  one 
should  think  of  skating  when  there  is  the 
least  doubt  respecting  the  strength  of  the 
ice.  The  sport  is  not  worth  the  mental 
anxiety  suflered  by  any  one  who  skates  on 
doubtful  ice.  Xo  one  has  a  right  to  run 
such  a  risk  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  and, 
indeed,  there  are  few  accidents  more  jicril- 
ous  than  the  breaking  of  ice,  oven  in  com¬ 
paratively  shallow  water.  For  even  a 
good  swimmer  m.a^'  find  himself  suddenly 
sucked  under  the  ice,  and  from  the  mud 
raised  by  his  fall,  may  find  the  water  so 
tinted  that  he  cannot  see  the  hole  to  which 
he  must  retuni  to  save  his  life. 

I  have  heard  of  one  lad  who  saved  his 
life  in  a  very  curious  manner.  He  had 
fallen  through  the  ice,  and  could  not  |)ossi- 
bly  return  to  the  hole  through  w'hich  he 
had  passed.  He  turned  on  his  back,  and 
looked  up  to  see  if  there  were  any  other 
mode  of  escape,  M*hen  his  father,  who  was 
on  the  spot,  pointed  out  the  direction  in 
which  he  was  to  swim,  and  by  walking 
quickly  to  another  hole  at  a  little  distance, 
he  guided  his  son  to  the  place,  and  received 
him  just  in  time  to  prevent  him  from  sink¬ 
ing  .again  from  exhaustion.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  such  presence  of  mind  on 
both  sides  can  be  found,  or  that  the  ice  is 
sufficiently  trjinsparent  to  allow  any  person 
below  to  see  through  its  substance. 

Should  any  one  who  reads  these  lines  be 
unfortunate  enough  to  get  under  the  ice, 
let  him  bear  in  mind  that  the  only  hope  of 
escape  is  to  rem.ain  quite  still,  looking  ii])- 
ward  to  discover  the  spot  where  the  light 
seems  strongest,  and  then  to  m.akc  the 
best  of  his  w  ay  toward  it.  Let  him  not 
attempt  to  get  upon  the  ice,  as  it  is  sure  to 
break  again  under  the  pressiire  of  the 
knees,  and  its  sharp  edges  cut  like  broken 
glass.  But  let  him  stretch  out  his  arms 
upon  it,  and  wait  quietly  until  assistance 
arrives.  Still,  the  safest  plan  is — never  to 
venture  on  the  ice  whenever  there  is  the 
least  danger. 
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The  history  of  the  Americfin  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreiirn  Missions  is  a 
])art  of  the  moral  and  religious  history  of 
our  cotmtry.  As  such  it  can  not  fail  ^uly 
to  interest  every  one  who  rightly'  appre¬ 
ciates  the  facts — the  elements  which  form 
this  part  of  our  national  character.  The 
American  Board  is  now  more  than  half  a 
century  old.  As  an  institution  for  the 
diffusion  of  religious  knowledge  in  foreign 
and  pagan  lands — for  making  known  the 
Gospel  of  salvation  to  heathen  tribes — for 
the  instruction  and  religious  renovation  of 
the  hum.an  race,  its  character  and  achieve¬ 
ments  are  an  honor  to  any  country  and  to 
any  age.  No  country  or  age  has  ever 
been  honored  with  an  institution  which  has 
done  so  much  to  enlighten  and  bless  man¬ 
kind  in  so  many  countries  of  the  globe. 
The  men  who  originated  this  Board  ’of 
IMissions,  and  who  have  had  charge  of  its 
great  and  important  concerns  for  more  than 
lialf  a  century,  are  among  the  honored 
men  of  the  land,  who  have  filled  her  seats 
of  justice,  her  pulpits,  her  stations  of 
trust;  are  among  her  merchant  princes, 
her  learned  professions,  her  private  and 
influential  citizens  of  wealth  and  education. 
These  and  others  in  large  numbers  have 
delighted  to  gather  around  in  annual  con¬ 
vocation  to  .advance  the  sacred  interests 
and  usefulness  of  this  renowned  Board  of 
IMissions.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
facts,  we  feel  honored  in  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  portraits  of  five  eminent  men, 
who  in  succession  were  intrusted  with  the 
interests  of  this  great  institution  as  its 
chief  executive  officers.  It  is  good  to 
look  upon  their  portraits.  It  is  instructive 
to  read  even  brief  sketches  of  their  fives. 
Four  out  of  the  five,  though  youthful  in 
years,  ave  had  the  honor  of  knowing 
person.ally,  and  knew  only  to  revere  their 
eminent  character. 


REV.  SAMUEL  WOR(  ESTER,  D.D. 

Dr.  Worcester  was  the  first  Secretary’ 
of  the  American  Board.  He  was  Ijorn  at 
Hollis,  N.  H.,  in  1770;  was  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College,  with  the  highest 


honors  of  jhis  class,  in  1795  ;  immediately 
after,  accepted  the  charge  of  the  New- 
Ipswich  Academy,  at  the  same  time  pur¬ 
suing  his  theological  studies ;  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  the  church  in  Fitch- 
burgh,  Mass.,  in  1 797 ;  resigned  his  charge, 
on  account  of  the  dislike  of  some  of  his 
people  for  his  Calvinistic  doctrines,  in 
1802;  and  the  next  year  was  installed 
pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  S.alem. 
When  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  was  formed  in  1810,  he  was  cho¬ 
sen  its  Corresponding  Secretary.  In  1 8 1 7, 
finding  the  duties  of  this  oflice,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  of  his  pastoral  charge,  an 
overmatch  for  his  strength,  he  received 
the  Bev.  Elias  Cornelius  as  a  colleague  in 
his  ministerial  labors.  In  January,  1821, 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  his 
health,  as  well  as  to  see  for  himself  the 
condition  of  the  missions  in  the  South¬ 
west,  he  sailed  from  Boston  to  New-Or- 
leans,  and  thence  passed  on  to  the  Chero¬ 
kee  tribe  of  Indians.  He  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  the  missionaries  at  Mayhew 
and  Brjiinerd  ;  but  by  this  time  his  health 
had  declined  so  fiir  that  he  was  un.able  to 
proceed  further;  and  there,  among  the 
children  of  the  forest,  he  died,  on  the 
seventh  of  June  following.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  comprehensiveness  and  pow¬ 
er  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  remarkable  exe¬ 
cutive  tact  and  ability.  What  he  accom¬ 
plished  for  the  cause  of  foreign  missions 
especially  is  a  monument  to  his  honor, 
alike  noble  and  imperishable.  There  was 
a  certain  manliness  and  force  of  character, 
a  far-reaching  insight  into  the  future,  and 
a  heroic  fidelity  to  his  own  convictions, 
that  always  made  his  presence  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  element  of  power.  He  wielded  a 
most  vigorous  pen,  and  in  controversy  was 
well-nigh  matchless.  His  letters  to  Dr. 
Ch.anning,  in  connection  with  the  Unita¬ 
rian  controversy,  especially  the  last  letter, 
have  been  considered  as  almost  unrivaled 
specimens  of  polemic  theologiaal  discus¬ 
sion.  His  published  sermons  are  rich  in 
evangelic.al  thought,  logically  and  lumin¬ 
ously  presented,  and  show  that  his  minis¬ 
try  must  have  been  a  highly  edifying  one. 
Intellectually,  theologically,  practically,  he 
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might  well  be  reckoned  among  the  giants 
of  his  day. 

JEREMIAH  EVARTS. 

Mr.  Evarts  was  the  second  Secretary  of 
the  American  Board.  lie  was  born  in 
Sunderland,  Vt.,  in  the  year  1781.  After 
oing  through  his  preparatory  course  un- 
er  the  Rev.  John  Eliot,  of  Guilforef, 
Conn.,  he  entered  Yale  College,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1802.  lie  was  hopefully 
the  subject  of  a  revival  that  occurred  in 
college  early  in  his  senior  year ;  and  he 
connected  himself  with  the  college  church. 
After  spending  some  time  in  teaching  an 
academy  at  Peacham,  Vt.,  he  studied  law 
under  Judge  Chauncey,  of  New-IIaven, 
and  commenced  practice  there  in  1806. 
In  1810,  ho  removed  to  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  to  take  the  editorial  charge  of  the 
Pnnoplitt,  a  monthly  religious  periodical, 
which  had  been  originated,  and  for  several 
years  conducted,  by  Dr.  Morse ;  and  he 
continued  to  be  thus  engaged  until  1820, 
when  the  work  was  sujierseded  by  the 
Miisiotiary  Herald^  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Board.  In 
1812,  he  was  chosen  Treasurer  of  the 
Board,  and  the  next  year  a  member  of  the 
Prudential  Committee.  The  former  of 
these  offices  be  held  until  1822.  In  1821, 
he  succeeded  Dr.  Worcester  as  Corre¬ 
sponding  Secretary,  and  during  the  next 
and  last  ten  years  of  his  life  be  devoted 
himself  with  a  martyr-like  like  zeal  to  the 
duties  of  this  Uiost  responsible  office,  ac¬ 
complishing  for  the  cause  of  missions 
what  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  in 
an  ordinary  life.  In  tho  eariy  part  of 
1831,  his  health  bad  become  so  much  re¬ 
duced — partly,  no  doubt,  from  his  excess¬ 
ive  labors — that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
intermit  his  active  exertions,  and  use  some 
special  me.ans  for  his  restoration.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  sailed  for  Cuba  in  February, 
and,  after  remaining  there  a  few  weeks, 
came  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  where  he  stopped 
with  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  and 
on  the  tenth  of  May  entered  into  his  rest. 
His  personal  appearance  was  by  no  means 
imposing,  but  he  had  a  mind  and  a  heart 
that  made  him  a  prince  in  the  domain  of 
intellect  and  of  goodness.  He  w’as  far- 
seeing,  cautious,  earnest,  firm,  conciliatory 
— every  thing,  in  short,  to  render  him  an 
eminently  suitable  person  to  conduct  one 
of  the  grandest  of  human  enterprises. 
His  memorial  is  in  the  record  of  his  wise 


plans  successfully  carried  out,  of  his  untir¬ 
ing  labors  cheerfully  performed,  of  his 
manifold  sacrifices  jiatiently  submitted  to, 
and  of  the  joy  uns{>eakable  and  full  of  glory 
that  filled  his  soul  while  the  gate  of  hea¬ 
ven  w’as  opening  to  receive  him. 

REV.  ELIAS  CORNELIUS,  D.D. 

Dr.  Cornelius  w  as  the  third  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board.  He  was  born  at 
Somers,  Xew-York,  July  31  st,  1794,  and 
hopefully  converted  while  in  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1 81 3.  He 
studied  divinity  under  the  direction  of 
President  Dwight,  and  afterward  with 
Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  was  licensed  to 
preached  June  4th,  1816.  Immediately 
after  this  he  was  commissioned  to  act  ns 
an  agent  of  the  American  Board.  After 
performing  a  highly  successful  agency  in 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Rhode  Island,  on  the  ninth  of  April, 
1817,  he  received  ordination  as  an  evan¬ 
gelist.  He  was  then  sent  on  a  special 
agency  to  the  Indian  country  in  the 
South-west,  in  aid  of  tlie  now  venerable 
pioneer  of  the  Indian  missions.  Dr.  Cyrus 
Kingsbury.  At  Washington  he  had  re¬ 
peated  interviews  with  the  heads  of  de¬ 
partments,  as  to  the  best  means  of  melior¬ 
ating  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  by 
schools,  husbandry,  and  the  mechanic 
arts.  Arriving  at  Brainerd,  he  was  joy¬ 
fully  welcomed  by  the  missionaries,  and 
his  services  to  the  mission  were  various 
and  important.  In  this  tour  of  eight  or 
nine  thousand  miles,  Mr.  Cornelius 
preached  three  hundred  times  in  behalf 
of  the  Board,  and  collected  seven  thou¬ 
sand  two  hundred  dollars.  He  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  formation  of  a  church  at  Brain¬ 
erd,  the  first  among  the  Indian  churches. 

Mr.  Cornelius  was  installed  colleague 
pastor  with  Dr.  Worcester  in  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  church  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
July  2l6t,  1819.  He  was  afterward 
chosen  Secretary  of  the  American  Ed  nega¬ 
tion  Society,  and  in  its  service  traveled 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  miles,  and 
raised  funds  in  aid  of  its  object  to  tho 
amount  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  We 
well  remember  the  ardor  and  untiring 
zeal  with  which  he  pursued  these  labors. 
U|)on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Evarts,  he  was 
elected  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  but  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to 
accept  the  office  till  near  the  close  of  the 
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year.  He  went  to  Boston  in  .T.annary  to 
consult  on  future  operations,  and  preache<l 
in  a  number  of  churches  on  the  cause  of 
missions,  and  early  in  February  he  left 
for  New-York,  where  his  family  resided. 
At  Hartford  he  was  prostrated  by  a  fever 
on  the  brain,  -which  terminated  his  in¬ 
valuable  life,  February  12th,  1832,  when 
he  was  scarcely  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
greatly  lamented  by  the  churches  and  his 
numerous  friends  in  m.any  parts  of  the 
land. 

BEV.IAMIX  B.  -W’lSXER,  P.P. 

Pr.  Wisner  was  the  fourth  Secretaiy  of 
the  Amcric.an  Board.  He  was  bom  Sep¬ 
tember  29th,  1794,  in  Orange  county, 
New-York  ;  was  graduated  at  Union  Col¬ 
lege  in  1813,  where  he  performed  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Tutor  from  1815  to  1818;  after¬ 
ward  went  through  a  course  of  theologic¬ 
al  studies  in  the  Seminary  at  Princeton, 
and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  old  South 
Church  in  Boston,  February  21st,  1821. 
In  1832  he  w.is  elected  one  of  the  three 
Corresponding  Secretaries  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board,  and  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  th.at  office  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  after  a  brief  sickness, 
February  9th,  1835,  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  age.  Dr.  "Wisner  was  endowed 
with  great  executive  abilities.  lie  was  a 
member  of  the  I’rudential  Committee  dur¬ 
ing  four  years  previous  to  his  election  as 
CoiTcsponding  Secretary,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  amply  qualified  for  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  duties  in  that  office,  in  which 
he  rendered  eminent  service  to  the  cause 
of  missions  to  the  end  of  his  useful  life. 

WILLIAM  J.  ARMSTKOXG,  P.P. 

Dr.  Armstrong  was  the  fifth  Secretary 
of  the  American  Board.  He  was  born  at 
Mendham,  New-Jersey,  October  29th, 
1796.  He  became  hoiwfully  pious  while 
a  member  of  the  College  at  Princeton, 
where  he  was  gr.aduated  in  1810.  After 
a  course  of  theological  studies  under  the 
direction  of  his  father,  and  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Princeton,  he  devoted  two  years 
to  a  home  mission  in  Albemarle  county, 
Va.,  laboring  principally  in  Ch-arlottesville 
and  in  its  vicinity,  near  the  residence  of 
President  Jefferson.  Infidelity  and  irreli- 
gion  greatly  prevailed  at  that  time.  No 
church  h.ad  been  organized  there,  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper  had  never  been  adminis¬ 
tered.  With  the  young  missionary’s  ar¬ 


dor  and  singleness  of  aim,  and  with  the 
peculiar  p.athos  of  his  eloquence,  he  could 
not  but  command  attention.  Success  at¬ 
tended  his  labors.  A  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  conversions  occurred  even  among  in¬ 
fidels.  A  Presbyterian  church, was  gath¬ 
ered,  w’hich  still  exists,  and  the  face  of  so¬ 
ciety  was  much  ch.anged  for  the  better. 
He  afterwards  labored  three  years  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Trenton,  New-.Tersey.  In  the  spring  of 
1824,  he  succeeded  Dr.  John  H.  Rico  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  where  he  remained  ten  years. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Wisner,  in  1 835,  Dr. 
Armstrong  w’as  chosen  Secretary  of  the 
Board  for  the  home  correspondence.  In 
this  office  he  remained  till  September  27th, 
1846.  When  on  his  way  from  Boston  to 
New-York,  in  the  steamer  Atlantic,  from 
Norwich,  in  a  furious  tempest,  the  vessel 
was  dashed  in  pieces  upon  the  shore,  and 
among  the  lifeless  bodies  found  on  the 
beach  was  that  of  this  excellent  servant  of 
God.  His  watch  had  stopped  soon  after 
four  o’clock,  and  it  was  probably  at  that 
time,  on  Friday  morning,  he  entered  the 
haven  of  rest.  Survivors  relate  that  he 
Avas  conspicuous  among  the  passengers 
throughout  the  day  and  evening  of  Thurs¬ 
day,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  addressing  to 
his  companions  in  danger  appropriate  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  and  consolation,  and  com¬ 
mending  them  to  God  in  prayer.  Just 
before  the  wreck  broke  upon  the  reef,  and 
the  falling  deck  and  the  overwhelming 
Avaves  swept  him  lifeless  into  the  sea,  he 
said  to  one :  “  I  hope  we  may  be  alloAved, 
if  God  will,  to  reach  the  shore  AA'ith  our 
lives ;  but  if  not,  I  haA’e  perfect  confidence 
in  the  Avisdom  and  goodness  of  ‘  Him  A\'ho 
doeth  all  things  Avell.’  ”  This  AA-as  his 
dying  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  God, 
and  his  own  faith  in  him.  His  remains 
were  forwarded  to  New-York,  Avhere  his 
funeral  solemnities  Averc  attended  by  a 
vast  assembly  of  mourning  friends  in  the 
church  of  Dr.  Adams. 

We  have  derived  the  materials  of  these 
brief  sketches  from  the  History  of  the 
American  Boards  written  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Anderson,  AA’ho  has  been  one  of  the  Se¬ 
cretaries  of  the  Board  for  almost  forty 
years,  who  has  visited  the  distant  missions 
of  the  Board  in  India  and  in  Western  Asia, 
and  Avho  has  just  sailed,  January  12th,  on 
a  visit  to  the  missions  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  which  he  has  done  so  much  to 
promote. 
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A  KESiDEXCK  in  India,  Siam,  and  Bur- 
mah  has  very  much  the  same  influence 
upon  individuals  as  a  residence  in  London, 
in  at  lea.st  one  respect — it  makes  you  wary 
of  your  life.  In  London  you  pause  and 
take  every  precaution  to  avoid  the  possi¬ 
bility,  amidst  the  immense  throng  of  vehi¬ 
cles,  of  coming  to  any  calamitous  hurt, 
and  by  these  precautions  duly  exercised 
may,  with  God’s  blessing,  avoid  the  daily 
catastrophes  recorded  in  the  papers.  So 
also  in  India,  the  quantity  and  deadly 
venomous  quality  of  snakes  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes,  from  the  cobra  de  capello  to  the 
tiny  but  equally  deadly  carpet-snake,  puts 
people  upon  their  guard  against  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  such  foes  by  such  resorts  as  are  ne¬ 
ver  dreamt  of  by  people  in  Europe.  Such, 
for  instance,  as  carefully  examining  every 

{K)rtion  of  your  bed  and  bedroom,  of  vio- 
ently  shaking  boots  and  clothes  before 
wearing  them,  and  which  is  an  operation 
not  unfrequently  attended  by  the  outfall 
of  a  scorpion,  or  a  snake,  or  mayhap  a  com¬ 
fortably  coiled  up  cobra  under  your  pillow. 

One  of  the  first  Tamul  words  which  be¬ 
comes  familiar  to  European  infants  and 
adults  alike,  is  the  word  “pambo,”  signi¬ 
fying  snake.  I  well  remember  an  instance 
of  a  baby  in  arms,  who  could  just  manage 
to  prattle,  being  instrumental  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  in  saving  the  life  of  its  native 
amah,  or  wet-nurse.  The  woman,  as  is  | 
the  custom,  had  laid  herself  down  upon  a 
mattress  on  the  floor,  whence  she  could 
the  more  easily  rock  the  child  to  sleep 
with  a  foot  or  an  arm  without  disturbing 
herself  from  her  recumbent  position — nay, 
almost  without  thoroughly  awakening 
from  that  heavy  lethargy  which  falls  upon 
this  class  of  people  after  a  plentiful  supper 
of  curry  ana  rice.  Apparently  the  child 
had  been  lying  awake  for  some  little  time, 
gazing,  perhaps,  as  infants  often  do,  at  the 
bright  flame  of  the  wreck  of  the  cocoa-nut 
oil  lamp,  when  of  a  sudden  it  uttered 
piercing  screams,  which  thoroughlv  arous¬ 
ed  not  only  the  nurse,  but  the  mother  and 
father,  and  all  the  palanquin-bearers  that 


usually  slept  in  the  verandah.  Rushing  in 
to  see  what  w.as  the  matter,  the  child  dis- 
tinctlj^  shrieked  out  the  word  “  pambo,” 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  the  hurriedly 
displaced  bed-covering  which  the  am.ah 
had  removed  on  the  first  alarm.  Warily 
lifting  this  up,  the  bearers,  who  were 
armed  with  stout  bamboos,  discovered  a 
large  snake  coiled  up  in  the  folds,  to  which 
thep^  very  speedily  ^ministered  a  quietus. 
It  IS  no  uncommon  thing  for  these  poor 
barefooted  palanquin-bearers,  whilst  car¬ 
rying  you  through  the  jungle,  to  set  foot 
upon  some  snake  or  other  reptile,  which 
sometimes  succeeds  in  inflicting  a  mortal 
wound  upon  them.  And  if,  as  on  a  clear 
moonlight  night,  the  bearere  espy  one  of 
the.se  their  deadly  foes  crossing  the  high 
road,  they  will  very  unceremoniously  drop 
the  palanquin  at  the  cost  of  a  considerable 
shaking  to  the  unhappy  inside  passenger, 
if  not  fractured  limbs,  and  immediately 
assail  the  snake,  leaving  you  to  keep  out 
like  intruders  as  best  you  can,  until  they 
have  dispatched  the  common  foe,  and  can 
return  to  give  relief.  ’ 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  perilous  en 
counters  that  I  ever  had  with  a  snake  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  in  a  little  up-country  civil  sta¬ 
tion  called  Chittoor,  in  the  Arcot  dis¬ 
trict,  Madras  Presidency.  We  had  an  out¬ 
house  or  go-down,  as  these  stores  and 
warehouses  are  called  in  India,  where  we 
kept  our  annual  supply  of  European  wines, 
beer,  spirits,  preserved  fruits,  jams,  etc., 
which  were  precious  treasures  in  such  an 
out-of-the-way  place  as  Chittoor,  and  which 
we  kept  under  the  safe  custody  of  a  huge 
padlock,  the  key  of  which  was  always  a 
tenant  of  our  waistcoat  -  pockets.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  professed  religious  anta¬ 
gonism  to  strong  drinks  and  European 
abominations,  there  were  many  of  our 
servants  (esi^ccially  the  coachman,  an  old 
rascal  who  liad  been  half  a  century  with 
various  members  of  the  family,  and  invari¬ 
ably  got  drunk  on  pay-day  and  every 
opportunity  that  presented,  and  then 
1  thrashed  his  poor  old  wife  unmercifully) 
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who  had  what  the  Irisli  call  a  strong 
^reakness"  for  liquor  of  any  description. 
It  was  a  daily  duty  of  one  or  the  other  of 
us  to  serve  out  to  the  head-dubash,  or 
butler,  such  requisites  as  w'ere  required 
for  consumption.  One  fine  morning  I  had 
preceded  tlie  dubash,  who  was  busy  en¬ 
tering  the  cook’s  morning  market  account, 
and  entering  the  store,  walked  across  it  to 
the  further  end  in  search  of  some  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed  viands  and  vegetables,  which 
w'ere  not  procurable  in  the  place  at  that 
season  of  the  year  for  love  or  money. 
The  place  was  lighted  only  by  the 
entrance  -  door,  through  which,  how¬ 
ever,  there  entered  a  sufficient  flood  of 
brilliant  davlight  to  answer  all  my  pur¬ 
poses.  I  liad  jPGt  laid  my  hand  iqwn 
a  tin  case  of  green  pease,  and  was  speculat¬ 
ing  upon  the  best  means  of  opening  it, 
when  a  sudden  scuffling,  squeaking,  and 
hissing,  close  behind  me,  attracted  my  no¬ 
tice  ;  and  turning  abruptly  round,  I  saw 
that  a  huge  cobra  and  an  angry  rat  had 
tumbled  just  by  the  door  of  entrance,  and 
were  engaged  in  deadly  combat.  The 
former  had  in  all  probability  intruded 
upon  the  latter’s  nest  of  young  ones  some 
Avhere  in  the  rafters  of  the  roof,  and  met 
with  a  hostile  reception.  Springing  up 
with  .all  the  agility  of  fear  upon  a  strong 
projecting  shelf,  for  I  durst  not  make  a 
rush  at  the  door  under  peril  of  my  life,  I 
l>ecame  an  unwilling  spectator  of  this 
most  unequal  contest.  The  rat  for  some 
time,  conscious  of  the  venomous  foe  it 
had  to  contend  M'ith,  kept  leaping  round 
and  round,  like  an  agile  prize-fighter, 
availing  itself  of  every  opportunity  to  rush 
in  and  bite  the  snake,  which  had  worked 
it.self  into  a  frenzied  state  of  rage,  and 
hissed  and  darted  at  the  rat  with  its  pro¬ 
truded  forked  tongue  in  a  manner  that 
was  truly  awful  to  witness,  whilst  its  little 
venomous  eyes  sparkled  again  in  the  sun¬ 
light  with  rage.  At  last  the  cobra  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inflicting  a  deadly  wound  upon 
the  brave  little  animal,  who,  apparently 
conscious  that  soon  all  would  be  up  with 
her,  put  aside  all  jtrevious  caution,  and 
rushed  boldly  in  upon  its  adversary,  fixing 
itself  firmly  close  under  the  left  eye  of  the 
snake,  and  never  letting  go  its  hold,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  desi)erate  lashing 
about  of  the  tail  and  body  of  its  much 
more  j>owerful  op|>onent,  till  the  convul¬ 
sions  of  death  forced  it  to  let  go,  and  fall 
)ro8trate  before  the  snake.  The  cobra,  who 
»ad  evidently  received  a  severe,  if  not 


mortal  wound,  to  my  terror  made  its  way 
direct  to  the  shelf  where  I  had  taken  re¬ 
fuge,  and  w’as  wriggling  up  one  of  the 
posts  that  supported  it.  I  had  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  weapon  of  defense  of  any 
kind  or  <lescription.  But  there  chanced  to  be 
on  a  shelf  over  my  head  some  heavy  bags 
of  a  rare  kind  of  rice,  grown  some  where 
in  the  interior  of  Bengal.  I  clambered  up 
to  this  shelf,  and  seizing  a  heavy  bag, 
waited  until  my  ugly  aggressor  had  wrig¬ 
gled  itself  half-way  across  the  shelf  below, 
when  I  let  drop  the  sack,  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  crushed  the  snake.  It  was  not 
long,  you  may  be  sure,  before  I  retreated 
from  the  storehouse.  I  caused  every  arti¬ 
cle  in  it  to  be  removed  (displacing  and 
killing  in  the  operation  a  whole  family  of 
young  cobras)  to  a  more  commodious 
warehouse  where  such  venomous  rejitiles 
could  easily  be  discovered,  and  as  quickly 
dispatched. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Tellicherry,  on  the  Malabar 
Coast,  I  had  dangerous  and  ocular  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  liking  evinced  by  these 
cobras  for  eggs.  W e  kept  a  great  many 
turkeys,  and  in  the  extensive  compound 
attached  to  the  house,  which  (the  com¬ 
pound)  covered  nearly  four  stpiarc  miles 
of  garden  and  to^ie  and  waste  land,  the 
hens  used  to  stray  in  all  directions,  making 
their  nests  and  depositing  their  eggs  in  all 
kinds  of  secluded  spots,  whence,  some¬ 
times,  after  a  disappearance  of  a  week, 
they  w’ould  return  to  the  poultry-yard, 
accompanied  by  a  young  retinue  of  turkeys. 
One  day  I  tracked  one  of  these  hens  to 
a  considerable  distance,  keeping  liehind 
hedges  and  trees,  so  as  best  to  conceal 
myself ;  finally  she  went  into  a  bush, 
w’hence,  after  a  short  time,  she  returned 
with  all  the  cackling  satisfaction  of  a 
newly-made  mother.  I  waited  till  the 
bird  had  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  poultry-yard,  and  then  scrambled  into 
the  bush,  where,  in  a  roughly-made  nest, 
I  saw  what  I  conceived  to  be  some  eight 
or  ten  fine -looking  eggs.  Stooping  to 
possess  myself  of  this  treasure  and  trans¬ 
fer  the  eggs  from  the  nest  to  the  coat- 
pocket,  I  was  shocked  by  an  ominous  hiss¬ 
ing  close  beside  me.  Leaping  back  with 
all  conceivable  rapidity,  I  saw  a  monstrous 
cobra  de  capello  standing  upright  as  an 
arrow  in  the  center  of  the  bush,  and  shak¬ 
ing  its  ugly  head  to  and  fro,  previous  to 
making  a  dart  at  me  as  sure  and  as  deadly 
as  a  poisoned  shaft.  To  turn  and  run  for 
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my  life  was  the  impulse  of  the  moment. ' 
I  nev'er  paused  to  see  whether  I  was  pur¬ 
sued  or  not,  but  rushed  into  the  house  and 
closed  the  door  abruptly  behind — a  pro¬ 
ceeding  which,  together  with  the  bang  of 
the  door,  very  much  astonished  the  rest 
of  the  inmates.  Seeing  the  field  clear,  I 
loaded  my  gun  with  duck-shot,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  one  of  the  servants,  retraced 
my  steps  to  the  turkey’s  nest.  There, 
sure  enough,  was  the  cobra  comfortably 
coiled  up,  and  sucking  away  contentedly 
at  the  newly-ljud  turkey-egg,  of  which  he 
had  previously  pierced  the  shell  with  his 
fangs.  That  snake  was  sagacious  enough 
never  to  show  itself  to  the  bird  and  so 
frighten  her  from  returning  to  the  nest. 
The  contents  of  my  double-barreled  Man- 
ton  gave  the  venemous  brute  its  quietus^ 
and  then  we  discovered  that  every  egg 
had  been  as  successfully  emptied  of  its 
contents  as  it  could  have  been  by  any 
practiced  bird-fancier  or  stuffer,  the  inci¬ 
sion  made  being  barely  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye. 

At  this  very  same  place  I  snb.sequently 
had  a  very  unpleasant  encounter  with  an¬ 
other  cobra  during  their  breeding-season, 
at  which  time  they  are  more  than  usually 
vindictive.  Strolling  out  in  the  cool  dusk 
of  the  evening,  I  fancie«i  I  saw  a  sn.ake 
elide  under  an  isolated  m\Tlle-buah,  and, 
to  make  sure,  very  foolishly  began  throw¬ 
ing  stones  into  it.  This  speedily  caused 
the  snake  to  rear  itself  up  and  dart  out 
straight  at  me.  I  had  presence  of  mind, 
however,  to  leap  aside  so  that  the  snake 


[February, 

shot  past  me,  and  before  he  could  contrive 
to  turn  I  was  flying  in  an  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  carry  me. 
The  venomous  brute  followed  me  for  a 
considerable  distance,  but  I  had  a  fair 
start,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the  stable, 
whence  to  my  rescue  sallied  forth  some 
half-score  godawallahs  (grooms)  and  grass- 
cutters  armed  with  stout  bamboos,  with 
which  they  soon  dispatched  the  intruder. 

One  more  snake  adventure  and  I  will 
bring  this  little  narrative  to  a  close.  It 
h.-^pened  to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Colonel 

W - ,  of  the  Madras  Horse  Artillery, 

who  was  traveling  down  from  the  interior 
to  the  sea-side,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
who  was  in  extremely  delic.ate  health,  and 
with  the  object  in  view  of  sending  her 
back  to  England  by  the  first  opportunity 
that  offered.  They  were  in  the  act  of 
dining  at  one  of  the  old-fashioned,  tumble¬ 
down  travelers’  bungalows  before  the 
new  bomb-proof  ones  were  erected,  and 
were  seateii  at  opposite  ends  of  the  camp- 
table.  Suddenly  there  flopped  down  from 
the  ceiling  ujion  the  center  of  the  table  a 
vile  cobra,  who,  recovering  itself,  reared 
up  its  expanded  he.ad,  and  threatened  in¬ 
stantaneous  death  to  the  poor  invalid, 
who,  perhaps  fortunately  for  herself,  faint¬ 
ed  away,  and  fell  off  her  chair.  Seizing 
the  dilemma  the  snake  seemed  to  be  in  at 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  its  victim, 
the  Colonel  rusheu  to  the  corner  for  his 
saber,  and,  unsheathing  it,  with  one  blow 
struck  off  the  brute’s  head. 
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Geater  Tbocohts  or  a  CotnrrRT  Parson.  By  the 
author  of  “  The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Par- 
Bon,"  “  Leisure  Hours  in  Town."  Boston :  Hok- 
Bor&  Fields.  Pp.  807.  Cambridge  :  Printed  by 
H.  O.  Houghton,  on  tinted  paper.  1868. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  are  embraced  in 


subjects  are  grave  and  important,  in<‘truetive  and 
edifying  to  all  who  look  ufton  human  life  in  i<8  ttue 
relations  to  a  future  and  immortal  life  in  a  pure  and 
perfect  world.  The  author  ia  well  known,  and  his 


I  reputation  as  a  gifted  writer  will  commend  the  pro- 
!  ductions  of  his  pen  to  all  who  appreciate  instructive 
i  and  valuable  thought. 

I  A  Present  Heaven,  addressed  to  a  Friend.  By 
the  author  of  “  The  Patience  of  Hope."  Bo«ton . 
Ticknor  k  Fields.  Pp.  172.  University  Press, 
Cambridge.  1863. 

The  title  of  this  neat  and  beautifully  printed 
volume  reveals  its  subject,  and  infonns  the  devout 
I  reader  what  he  may  justly  expect  to  find  upon  its 
'  instructive  pages.  Heaven  and  happiness  are  either 
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identical,  or  they  are  twin  risters  in  the  human 
mind,  or  in  the  celestial  world,  the  immortal  home 
of  the  soul.  The  object  of  this  Tolume  must  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  minds  of  all  serious  readers. 

Emats.  By  IIknet  Thoua8  Bccklr,  author  of  “A 
History  of  Civilization  in  Enf^land.”  With  a  bio- 
gra|>hical  sketch  of  the  author,  and  his  photo¬ 
graph.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Pp.  209. 
1863. 

Tue  name  of  this  author  must  be  familiar  to  all 
the  readers  of  Th«  Eclectic,  from  the  reviews  of 
his  works  which  have  been  printed  on  these  pages. 
Ilis  reputation  as  an  author,  and  his  gifted  pen,  will 
secure  attention  to  this  new  volume. 

The  PENTATEt'Clt  AND  BoOK  OF  JOBUtTA,  CRITICALLY 
EXAMINED.  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  W’iluam 
OiLENsn,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  New-York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  Pp.  226.  1863. 

This  is  a  strange  book,  with  strange  opinions,  to 
come  from  the  jien  of  a  Bishop  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  is  no  less  than  a  direct  and  wicked 
attack  upon  the  authenticity  and  historic  verity  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures — the  oldest  and  most  venerated 
records  of  the  human  race.  These  ancient  books  of 
the  Bible  have  commanded  the  belief  and  the  rever¬ 
ence  of  the  greatest  and  the  liest  men,  as  well  as  the 
most  learned  satans  of  the  human  family  in  all 
ages.  But  here  comes  up  an  upstart  whose  name  is 
scarcely  known  in  the  learned  world,  save  ns  the 
author  of  some  books  on  arithmetic  ;  who  has 
8<  udied  theology  about  eighteen  months,  upon  his 
own  showing  ;  who  has  the  arrogant  presumption  to 
attempt  the  overthrow  of  human  faith  in  the  his¬ 
toric  records  and  revelations  of  God  to  his  children 
of  the  human  family. 

We  hear  Paul  say  just  here,  *'  Let  God  l>e  true, 
and  every  man  a  liar,*'  including  Bishop  Colenso, 
as  he  most  certainly  is.  About  the  first  thing  this 
author  did  after  eutering  upon  his  bishoprick,  in 
which  he  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Church  of  England, 
was  to  publish  his  opinions  in  defense  of  polygamy 
among  the  natives  of  Africa — very  like  Mormonism. 
He  may  seem  honest  in  hit  intentions,  he  may  I 
think  that  in  this  infidel  attack  on  the  Pentateuch, 
he  is  doing  God  service ;  but  he  will  find  that  be 
has  mistaken  the  service  of  God  for  the  service  of 
the  great  enemy  of  God  and  man,  and  will  be  quite 
sure  to  receive  bit  reward  in  due  lime.  The  Penta¬ 
teuch  will  stand  and  the  Bible  will  stand  unmoved 
under  all  such  attacks,  as  it  has  done  in  ail  ages. 
Against  this  immovable  rock  Bishop  Colenso  may 
dash  his  bruins  out  if  be  will,  but  the  Word  of  God 
will  stand.  Bishop  Colenso  may  disgrace  the 
Church  of  England,  ruin  bis  own  soul,  and  destroy 
the  faith  of  tboutands,  and  shipwreck  their  toult 
by  bis  wanton  attack  on  the  sacred  books,  but  he 
will  find  a  bitter  reward.  The  tiuth  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  Pentateuch  a'C  not  to  be  impaired  or 
destroyed  by  arithmetic.  And  we  pity  those 
whose  faith  and  confidence  in  the  Word  of  God  are 
impaired  by  such  arithmetical  attacks  as  those  of 
Bishop  Colenso.  And  yet  we  fear  the  minds  of 
many  will  be  poisoned  by  these,  in  some  respects, 
specious  arguments  against  the  verity  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  We  can  only  caution  such  against  the 
opinions  of  thit  enemy  of  the  Bible.  W'e  have  only 
r(>om  to  call  attention  to  an  article  in  review  of 
Bishop  Colenso  in  this  number  of  our  JournaL 


The  Philharmonic  Society  or  Brooelyn  will 
give  their  next  concert  in  the  Academy  of  Mmic 
on  Saturday  evening,  January  24th.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  perfected  to  present  a  series  of 
musical  performances  of  high  order  and  brilliaucy. 

The  Broadway  Menaoerib  and  Zoological  Insti¬ 
tute  it  under  the  management  of  L.  B.  Lent,  Etq., 
near  Houston  street. 

This  is  an  interesting  and  attractive  School  of 
Natural  History,  which  all  persons  should  visit,  and 
gaze  upon  those  mighty  inhabitants  of  the  desert, 
the  elephants,  lions,  bears,  tigers,  etc.  The  lesson 
is  very  instructive. 

Banvard’s  Panorama  or  the  Mississippi  is  now 
on  exhibition  in  the  New  Hall  of  Art,  No.  662 
Broadway. 

New  Method  or  Giving  Chloroform. — At  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society,  in  London, 
Dr.  Simpson  describetf  a  plan  of  administering  chlo¬ 
roform  which  he  has  now  adopted  in  preference  to 
that  at  present  in  use.  The  present  mode  is  to  fold 
up  a  handkerchief  and  pour  into  the  hollow  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  chloroform,  and  then  hold  it  a  distance  from 
the  face,  so  as  to  admit  of  atmospheric  air  being  in¬ 
haled  along  with  the  vapor.  The  new  plan  is  to  lay 
a  single  layer  of  handkerchief  over  the  face,  and  let 
the  cldoroforra  fall  on  it  drop  by  drop.  The  advan¬ 
tages  are  these :  1.  That  there  is  less  danger  to  tlie 
patient  from  the  small  quantity  aplied  at  a  time.  2. 
That  aneestbesia  is  more  speedily  produced.  3.  That 
the  quantity  of  chloroform  required  is  less.  Various 
gentlemen  who  had  made  trial  of  the  plan  confirmed 
ihe  value  of  this  process,  and  I'r.  Young,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  stated  that  he  kept  a  patient  narcotized  for  ten 
hours  with  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  chloroform. 

Cardinal  Wolsey’s  Chapel. — Her  Majesty,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott,  has  com¬ 
manded  that  the  entire  vaulted  roof  of  the  chapel 
attached  to  St.  George's  at  Windsor,  and  popularly 
known  as  “  Cardinal  Wolsey’s,”  shall  be  covered 
with  mosaio  figures,  ornaments,  and  inscriptions,  all 
standing  out  from  a  ground  of  gold  enamel,  in 
the  style  of  the  finest  mosaic  workmanship  at  Mon- 
reule  or  St.  Mark’s.  Such  a  mosaic  work,  in  its  ex¬ 
tent  covering  some  thousand  English  stjuare  feet, 
will  be  the  fitting  crown  of  the  various  other  beauti¬ 
ful  and  appropriate  decorations,  the  frescoes,  the 
stained-glass  windows,  etc.,  of  which  the  expense 
will  be  wholly  defrayed  from  her  Majesty’s  private 
resources,  and  by  which  it  is  intended  to  render 
"  Cardinal  Wolsey’s  Chapel’’ a  fitting  memorial  to 
the  Prince  Consort.  Chevalier  Salviati,  we  are  in¬ 
formed,  has  undertaken  to  execute  the  work  within 
the  term  of  two  years. — Morning  Pott. 

A  Beautiful  Illustration.  —  The  Icelanders 
scrupulously  observe  the  usag-t  of  reading  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  every  morning,  tlie  whole  family  joining  in  the 
singing  and  prayers.  W  hen  tlie  Icelander  awakes, 
he  salutes  no  person  until  be  solutes  God.  He  usu¬ 
ally  hastens  to  the  door,  adores  there  the  Author  of 
Nature  and  Providence,  then  steps  back  into  the 
dwelling,  saying  to  his  family :  “  God  grant  you  a 
good  day!”  What  a  beautiful  illustration  is  this  of 
the  Christian  obligation  on  the  part  of  a  household 
to  recognize  and  worship  God ! 
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Growth  or  thi  Russian  Empirc. — ^The  Bourtf 
GatftU,  of  St  Petcrsburgh,  has  the  following  remarks 
on  the  progressive  increase  of  the  Russian  empire  : 

“  In  the  time  of  John  III.,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  only  occu¬ 
pied  a  surface  of  18,000  square  miles.  In  the  rci/n 
of  Alexis  Mikchailovich,  in  1650,  its  extent  bad  al¬ 
ready  reached  237,000 ;  under  that  of  Peter  the 
Great,  280,000;  under  Catharine  II.,  835,000,  and 
under  the  present  reign,  392,000  miles  The  result 
is  that  the  roost  considerable  increase  look  place 
under  Peter  the  Great  and  Cathurine.  The  former 
conquered  a  part  of  Finland,  the  Daghestan,  and 
some  other  Caucasian  provinces,  and  the  country  of 
the  Kirghisc^,  and  also  annexed  to  the  empire 
Kamscbatka  and  some  islands  in  the  Pacific  Gcean. 
The  western  provinces,  Courland,  the  rest  of  Fin¬ 
land,  the  Crimea,  a  part  of  Bessarabia,  some  other 
Caucasian  provinces,  and  Georgia,  were  subjected  to 
the  scepter  of  the  Cxarina.  The  country  of  the 
Amour,  an  extent  of  9200  square  roile<,  has  been 
annexed  under  the  present  reign.  The  surrender 
of  Schamyl  pacified  some  provinces  which  may  con¬ 
sequently  be  considered  as  having  been  added  to 
the  Russian  territory.  The  population  of  the  em¬ 
pire  has  increased  in  an  equal  proportion.  In  1722 
it  was  fourteen  millions;  in  1803,  thirty  six  millions ; 
in  1829,  fifty  millions,  and  at  present  it  amounts  to 
sixty-five  millions,” 

The  Population  or  Rome. — According  to  a  statis¬ 
tical  account  just  published  by  the  Vicariat-General 
of  Rome,  the  population  of  that  city  in  1858  was 
180,859;  in  1859,  182,695  ;  in  1860,  184,049;  in 
1861,  194  617  ;  and  in  1862  it  was  197,078.  The  in¬ 
crease  has  therefore  been  continual  in  the  year  just 
closed.  There  are  at  Rome  29  cardinals.  35  bishops, 
1629  priests,  839  seminarists,  2509  members  of  re¬ 
ligious  communities,  (men,)  2081  nuns,  609  mem¬ 
bers  of  colleges.  1427  girls  brought  up  in  convents, 
928  boys,  and  1200  girls  in  charitable  establish 
menta,  4893  pontifical  soldiers,  831  non-Catbolics, 
and  4486  Jews.  The  French  troops  are  not  reckon¬ 
ed  among  the  population. 

Stampino  Fritt. — k  German  journal  publishes 
the  following:  '‘At  Vienna,  for  some  time  past, 
fruit-dealers  have  sold  peaches,  pears,  applet,  apri¬ 
cots,  etc.,  ornamented  with  armorial  barings,  de¬ 
signs,  initials,  and  names.  The  impressions  of  these 
things  are  effected  in  a  very  simple  manner.  A  fine 
fruit  is  selected  at  the  moment  it  is  beginning  to 
ripen — that  i«,  to  take  a  red  color — and  paper,  in 
which  the  designs  are  neatly  cut  out,  is  affixed. 
After  a  while  the  envelope  is  removed,  and  the  part 
of  the  fruit  which  has  been  covered  is  brilliantly 
white.  By  this  invention  the  producers  of  it  may 
realise  large  sums.'’ 

Prtncr  Euoesi  Assassination  Plot. — The  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  Morning  Star,  writing  to  that 
journal,  says :  “All  the  Ministers  left  Paris  on  I4atur. 
day  evening  en  matte  for  Gompeigne.  As  they  did  so 
very  unexpectedly,  this  circumstance  had  the  effect 
of  strengthening  a  current  report  that  the  Emperor 
was  fired  at  the  same  evening  by  a  soldier  of  his 
body-guard.  All  Paris  is  this  evening  filled  with 
stories  of  the  conspiracy,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my 
last  letter,  as  the  cause  of  the  ieaugura'ion  of  the 
Boulevard  du  Prince  Eugene  being  put  off.  I  did 
not  like  to  give  a  drcumstantial  acconnt  of  what  I 
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had  there  heard,  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth,  on 
the  subject,  feeling  that  it  was  too  serious  to  treat 
as  a  mere  on  diL  But  as  there  is  now,  for  a  wonder, 
some  reason  to  think  that  there  is  a  basis  of  truth 
for  this  report.  I  do  not  feel  the  same  hesitation 
about  going  into  some  details  when  speaking  of  it 
The  story  goes  that  fifteen  men,  armed  with  pistols, 
who  are  generally  said  to  be  Italians,  were  to  have 
been  posted  along  the  Boulevard  du  Wince  Eugene 
when  the  Emperor  was  to  be  passing.  If  one  failed 
in  carrying  out  his  object,  the  second  was  to  luivc 
made  an  attempt  to  accomplish  it ;  and  if  the  second 
failed,  the  third  was  to  have  taken  his  place,  and  so 
on  till  one  of  the  fifteen  had  succeeded.  I  have 
also  heard,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  truth 
or  not,  that  all  the  conspirators  Have  escaped,  and 
that  the  Government  is  in  a  state  of  great  alarm. 
As  for  the  Parisians,  they  are,  from  the  Arch  of 
Triumph  to  the  Harriere  du  Tnme,  and  from  Mont¬ 
martre  to  the  Barriere  du  Maine,  calling  to  mind 
the  clairvoyant’s  prediction  that  a  terrible  catas 
trophe  is  to  occur  about  the  end  of  the  decade 
which  commenced  with  the  destruction  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  I  know  several  persons  whom  all  this  talk 
has  so  alarmed  that  they  will  not  go  to  see  the  pa 
geant  which  is  to  come  off  on  the  seventh  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  lest  they  should  meet  with  a  stray  projectile. 
Several  ladies,  I  am  told,  also  ri-fused  to  order  court 
dresses  till  after  the  first  week  of  December  shall  be 
tided  over  by  the  Government  in  safety,  so  as  not 
to  have  their  wardrobes  filled  with  useless  finery  in 
case  any  public  catastrophe  should  meanwhile  take 
place.  The  feeling  which  prevails  here  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  panic  which  some  years  since  took 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
consequence  of  some  sensation-preachers  having  an- 
noum'cd  that,  according  to  their  calculations  of  the 
prophecies,  the  world  would  be  destroyed  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day.  The  Emperor,  it  is  believed  by  many  of 
his  subjects,  is  also  influenced  by  the  same  fears  os 
to  what  the  end  of  the  decade  may  have  in  store 
for  him.  The  Emperor  has  also,  by  always  profess¬ 
ing  to  believe  in  fate  or  destiny,  done  much  to  origi¬ 
nate  the  popular  superstition  of  which  I  speak.” 

Awful  and  Solemn  Death. — The  Scotch  papers 
report  an  accident,  which,  though  it  involved  only 
one  life,  contains  more  of  the  true  elements  of  hor¬ 
ror,  strikes  more  shaiqily  on  the  fine  chords  of  hu¬ 
man  terror,  than  many  a  great  and  meaningless  ca¬ 
tastrophe.  Thomas  Lock,  a  dock  laborer,  was  work 
iug  on  a  ship,  just  beached  near  Wigtown,  when 
she  heeled  over,  and  the  bulwark  fell  on  his  chest. 
The  tide  was  fast  coming  up,  and  it  was  evident 
that  in  an  hour  the  wretched  man  would  be 
drowned,  unle.ss  the  weight  could  be  removed  from 
his  chest.  All  the  place  turned  out  to  help,  but  the 
weight  was  immovable,  and  the  tide  fiowed  on  re¬ 
morselessly.  A  clergyman  stepped  forward  into  the 
water,  and  prayed  with  the  unhappy  victim.  A 
napkin  was  at  his  own  request  plnc^  over  his  face 
that  he  might  not  see  the  tide,  and  to,  apparently 
without  complaint,  he  lay  till  the  waters  closed  over 
his  head,  while  tlie  townsmen,  gathered  round  in 
helplessuess,  sobbed  aloud. 

The  passions  may  be  humored  till  they  become  our 
master,  as  the  horse  may  be  pampered  till  he  gets 
the  better  of  his  rider ;  but  early  discipline  will  pre¬ 
vent  mutiny,  and  keep  the  helm  in  the  bands  of  rea¬ 
son. 
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Old  Tiber. — “  Old  Tiber  shall  no  more  tell  tales  of 
Christian  Europe  bearing  chains,  of  dark  credulitr 
and  wild  infatuation,  of  monstrous  miracles  and  ap¬ 
paritions  false ;  of  visions,  crimes,  enchantments, 
wrought  of  juggling  priest  or  disobedient  martyr. 
The  dismal  gloom,  the  barbarous  degradation,  the 
gross,  pathetic  ignorance,  the  rude,  unlearned  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  darker  ages  are  all  gone — past  like 
the  river  current,  or  what  vestige  still  remains  we 
chase  with  waking  eyes,  as  when  disturbed  in  sleep, 
by  some  absurd,  gigantic  vision,  we  wake,  and  say, 
consolingly,  ’’Twas  but  a  dream.’  Tell  on,  old 
stream,  of  happier  histories ;  how  Poetry,  from  time 
to  time,  adorned  thy  banks  with  wreaths  and  songs 
of  victory,  sublime  lays  and  heroic  meters.  Tell  us 
of  tears  shed  over  thee,  or  valor,  joy,  and  pleasure, 
and  then  of  those  whoso  sorrow  only  was,  the  day 
is  pa<t,  and  we  have  dune  no  more — ^Titus  in  the 
multitude  ;  of  bards,  how  long  since  moldered, 
who  sang  of  love  and  glory ;  of  chiefs  who  felt  com¬ 
passion  for  the  less  happy  than  themselves ;  of  me¬ 
morable  spirits,  too,  who  chanted  in  lone  tombs, 
apart  from  other  men  but  still  in  reach  of  thee,  the 
praises  of  their  Saviour,  whose  face  they  now  be¬ 
hold.” 

A  Good  Man. — The  breast  of  a  good  man  is  a 
little  heaven  commencing  on  earth,  where  the  deity 
sits  enthroned  with  unrivaled  influence,  every  sub¬ 
jugated  passion,  “  like  the  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling 
his  word” 

“  Mother.”  —  Mother !  Oh  !  word  of  undying 
lieauty ;  thine  echoes  sound  along  the  walls  of  time 
till  they  crumble  at  the  breath  of  the  Eternal.  In 
all  the  world  there  is  not  a  habitable  spot  where  the 
music  of  that  holiest  word  has  not  sounded.  By  the 
golden  flow  of  the  river,  by  the  crystal  margin  of  the 
brook,  under  the  leafy  shade  of  the  forest  tree,  in 
the  hut  built  of  the  bamboo-cane,  in  the  mud-thatch¬ 
ed  cottage,  by  the  grand  peaks  of  mountains,  the 
wide-spread  valley,  on  the  blue  ocean,  in  the  change¬ 
less  desert  where  the  angel  came  down  to  give  the 
parched  lips  the  sweet  waters  of  the  wilderness, 
wherever  the  pulses  of  a  human  heart  beat  quick 
and  warm,  or  float  feebly  along  the  current  of  fail¬ 
ing  life,  there  is  that  sweet  word  spoken,  like  a  uni¬ 
versal  prayer — “  Mother.” 

Great  Virtcis. — Do  not  be  troubled  because 
you  have  not  great  virtues.  God  made  a  million 
blades  of  grass  when  he  made  one  tree.  The  earth 
is  fringed  and  carpeted,  not  with  forests  but  with 
grasses.  Only  hare  enough  of  little  virtues  and 
common  fidelities,  and  you  need  not  mourn  because 
you  are  neither  a  hero  nor  a  saint. 

Him  AN  Love. — After  all  the  thousand  daily  dis¬ 
tractions,  and  perpiexities,  wherein  threats  of  the 
house-mother  are  summed  up,  it  is  no  small  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  her  to  know  that  she  is  the  dispensing  center 
of  happiness  to  so  many  dependent  ones.  ’True,  all 
over  the  house  resounds  unceasingly  the  cry, 
“  Where’s  mother?’’  but  what  a  blessed  thing  to  b€ 
a  mother.  How  quickly,  when  a  little  head  is  laid 
upon  the  lap,  and  bright  eyes  look  up  into  hers,  docs 
she  forget  all  her  weariness  and  sleeple'^s  nights  of 
care,  or,  not  forgetting,  accept  them  cheerfully  for 
their  sweet  sakes. 

Happiness. — ^The  foundation  of  domestic  happi¬ 
ness  is  faith  in  the  virtue  of  woman ;  the  foundation 


of  political  happiness  is  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  man  ;  the  foundation  of  all  happiness,  temporal 
and  eternal,  is  reliance  on  the  goodness  of  God. 

How  to  oet  at  it. — No  one  knows  what  he  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing,  until  necessity  has  pinched  him  into 
active  exertion.  The  best  tea  in  the  world  must  be 
put  into  hot  water  before  you  can  develop  its  real 
qualities.  The  best  coffee  you  can  get  must  be 
‘‘  done  brown”  before  you  can  begin  to  ascertain 
what  it  is  good  for.  And  precisely  so  is  it  with  hu¬ 
man  beings.  In  ordinary  life  they  may  be  dull,  in¬ 
sipid,  commonplace,  and  apparently  without  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  individuality.  But  get  tliem  into  ”  hot 
water."  Let  fortune  turn  tail  on  them,  and  “do 
them  up  very  brown”  indeed.  Let  the  world  roast 
them  well,  and  then  you’ll  ascertain  their  exact  fla¬ 
vor.  If  they  have  any  thing  in  them  whatever,  it 
will  come  out  at  such  a  time.  If  made  of  commou 
stuff,  such  a  trial  will  only  render  them  more  in¬ 
sipid  than  ever.  If  made  of  raw  material,  the  exi¬ 
gency  will  bring  out  in  bold  relief  their  latent  ex¬ 
cellences,  and  they  will  charm  us  with  a  freshness 
and  vigor  they  never  exhibited  before,  because  in¬ 
exorable  circumstances  never  demanded  it. 

The  last  ascent  of  Mr.  Glaisher  in  a  baloon,  at 
W olverbampton,  is  full  of  interest ;  he  ascended  to 
the  unprecedented  bight  of  upwards  of  six  miles, 
the  reading  of  the  barometer  being  at  that  bight 
about  eight  inches  ;  the  temperature  of  tlie  air  was 
exc«edingly  low,  at  least  thirty  seven  degrees  below 
the  freeziug-point  of  water  ;  the  readings  of  the  in¬ 
struments  at  the  very  highest  point  were  rendered 
impossible  by  Mr.  Glaisher  having  become  quite  un¬ 
conscious,  and  Mr.  Coxwell,  the  aeronant,  nearly 
so,  indicating  that  an  altitude  of  between  five  and  six 
miles  is  nearly  the  limit  of  human  existence. 

The  Duty  on  Pafer. — ^The  public  press  all  over 
the  country  is  waiting  impatiently  to  give  immortal 
honor  and  fame  to  that  member  of  t'ongress  who 
shall  first  move  to  take  the  tax  off  new8|Nipei8.  Let 
him  speak  boldly,  and  be  not  afraid  — Truy  J'imes. 

There  is  another  tax  much  more  important  than 
this,  and  in  which  a  great  many  people  besides 
newspaper  publishers  are  interested,  which  ought  to 
come  off  first — and  that  is  the  tariff  on  imported 
paper.  The  import  duty  on  foreign  white  paper  is 
thirty  per  cent — which,  under  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  is  prohibitory.  And  it  is  only  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  duty  that  our  own  paper  makers  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  a  scarcity  of  rags,  and  by 
combining  together  to  force  prices  up  their  present 
enormous  rate.  But  for  the  duty  publishers  could 
resort  to  the  foreign  market,  and  by  introducing  a 
new  element  of  competition  keep  prices  here  with¬ 
in  reasonable  bounds.  But  under  the  existing  tariff 
such  printing-paper  as  we  use  could  not  be  imported 
Slid  sold  here  for  has  than  tventy-two  cents  a 
pound-  -our  manufacturers,  therefore,  feel  quite  safe 
in  fixing  prices  at  or  even  above  that  figure. — ytte- 
York  'limes. 

Garrick,  in  order  to  cover  his  own  stinginess,  is 
said  to  have  spoken  of  his  partner  Lacy’s  love  of 
money;  and  Murphy  asked  :  “Why  on  earth  doesn’t 
Garrick  take  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye  before  at¬ 
tacking  the  mote  in  other  people's  ?’’  *•  Simply  be¬ 

cause  he  is  not  sure,”  replied  Foote,  “  of  selling  the 
timber.” 
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Extkaordi  n  art  Clock  'Work.  —  Amongrt  the 
most  extraordinary  pieces  of  modem  clock-work  are 
those  at  Strasburgh  and  Lyons,  which  are  very  emi¬ 
nent  for  the  richness  of  their  furniture  and  the  variety 
of  their  motions  and  figures.  In  the  fonner  a  cock 
claps  his  wings  and  i)roclaiins  the  hour,  whilst  an  | 
angel  opens  a  door  and  salutes  the  Virgin,  and  the  ; 
Holy  Spirit  descends  on  her.  In  the  latter,  two 
horsemen  encounter,  and  beat  the  hour  on  each  i 
other ;  a  door  opens,  and  there  appears  on  the  the-  | 
ater  a  Virgin,  with  the  child  Jesus  in  her  arms;  the  > 
magi,  inarching  in  order,  present  their  gifts,  two  : 
trumpeters  sounding  all  the  time  to  proclaim  the 
procession. 

These,  however,  were  excelled  by  two,  which 
were  made  by  English  artists  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  sent  as  a  present  from  the  East- 
India  Company  to  the  Emperor  of  China.  These 
clocks  were  in  the  form  of  chariots,  in  which  a  lady, 
in  a  fine  attitude,  was  placed,  leaning  her  right 
hand  upon  a  part  of  the  chariot.  Underneath,  a 
clock  of  curious  workmanship,  little  laigcr  than  a 
shilling,  struck,  repeated,  and  went  eight  days.  Up¬ 
on  the  lady's  finger  sat  a  bird,  finely  modeled,  and 
set  with  diamonds  and  rubies,  with  its  wings  expand 
ed  in  a  flying  posture,  and  which  actually  fluttered 
for  a  con»derable  time,  on  touching  a  diamond 
button  below  it.  The  body  of  the  bii^  (which  con¬ 
tained  part  of  the  wheels,  which  in  a  manner  gave 
life  to  it)  was  not  the  size  of  the  sixteenth  part  of  an 
inch.  The  lady  held  in  her  hand  a  gold  tube,  not 
much  tliicker  tlutn  a  lai^e  pin,  on  the  top  of  which 
was  a  small  round  box,  to  which  a  circular  ornament, 
set  with  diamonds,  not  larger  than  a  sixpence,  was 
fixed,  which  went  round  nearly  three  hours  in  a 
constant,  regular  motion.  Over  the  lady's  head, 
supported  by  a  small  fluted  pillar,  no  bigger  than  a 
quill,  were  two  umbrellas.  Under  the  larger  a  beU 
was  fixed,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  clock. 
Mid  seemed  to  have  no  connection  with  it;  but 
from  it  a  communication  was  secretly  conveyed  to  a 
hammer,  which  regularly  struck  the  hour,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  same  at  pleasure,  by  touching  a  diamoud 
button  fixed  to  the  clock  below.  At  the  feet  of  the 
lady,  was  a  gold  dog,  before  which,  from  the  point 
of  the  chariot,  were  two  birds  fixed  on  spiral  wings  ; 
the  wings  and  feathers  were  set  with  atones  of  vari¬ 
ous  colors,  and  appeared  as  if  flying  away  with  the 
cliariot,  which,  from  another  secret  motion,  was 
contrived  to  run  in  a  straight,  circular,  or  any  other 
direction.  A  boy,  that  laid  hold  of  t^  chariot  be¬ 
hind,  seemed  also  to  push  it  forward.  Above  the 
umbrella  were  flowers  and  ornaments  of  precious 
stones,  and  it  terminated  with  a  flying  dragon,  set  in 
the  same  manner.  The  whole  was  of  gold,  must 
curiously  executed,  and  embellished  with  rubies  and 
pearls. 

Tbb  Turkish  Ehpirr. — The  Ottoman  Empire  in¬ 
cludes  within  its  boundaries  some  of  the  fairest  and 
most  fertile  portions  of  the  world,  and  comprises 
some  of  the  caiiiest  and  most  celebrated  seats  of 
learning  and  dvilization.  The  total  area  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  including  the  tributary  provinces,  is  estimated 
at  1,836,478  square  miles,  and  the  population  of  the 
several  grand  mvisions  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
at  33,850,000.  The  revenue  of  the  year  1862  is 
set  down  at  £14,432,960,  which  will  give  an  excess 
over  the  expenditure  of  about  £898,482.  The  pa¬ 
per  money  in  circulation  and  the  floating  debt  are 
estimated  at  £18,284,800.  Of  this  sum  £6,0O0,UO0 
is  to  be  paid  off  with  the  proceeds  of  the  new  for- 
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eign  and  home  loans,  leaving's  balance  of  £12,288,- 
800  to  be  converted  into  a  consolidated  stock. 

Birds  op  a  Feather. — It  is  curious  that  in  Aus 
tria  a  conflict  of  the  same  kind  as  that  in  Prussia 
has  just  arisen  between  thc'Govemment  and  the  Up¬ 
per  Chamber  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  the  other.  The  Chamber  of  Pe*T8  has 
maintained  the  increase  of  salary  proposed  for  the 
Ambassador  of  Austria  at  Rome,  and  fur  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  tlie  Military  Commission  of  Frankfurt,  with¬ 
out  taking  any  notice  of  the  vote  by  whi<^  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had  suppressed  the  augmenta¬ 
tion  demanded.  The  Government  has  taken  part 
with  the  Upper  Chamber,  declaring  that  no  erasure 
of  an  expense  inscribed  in  the  budget  can  acquire  a 
legal  ami  obligatory  character  until  it  has  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  both  Chambers  and  by  the  Crown.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  new  constitutional  theory  is 
precisely  the  one  which  has  been  put  forward  by  the 
Prussian  Chamber  of  Peers  and  by  Count  Bismark 
Schbnhausen. 

A  Strikiwo  Simi.iTTDE. — “  Life  bears  us  on  like 
the  stream  of  a  mighty  river.  Our  boat  at  first  goes 
down  the  vast  channel,  through  the  playful  murmur¬ 
ing  of  the  little  brook  and  the  willows  on  its  glassy 
Ixirders.  The  trees  shed  their  blossoms  over  our 
young  heads ;  the  flowers  on  the  brink  seem  to  offer 
themselves  to  our  young  hands.  We  are  happy  in 
hope,  and  grasp  eagerly  at  the  beauties  around  us ; 
but  still  the  stream  hurries  on,  and  still  our  hands 
are  empty.  Our  course,  in  youth  and  manhood,  is 
along  a  wider,  deeper  flood,  amid  objects  more  strik¬ 
ing  Slid  magnificent.  We  are  animated  by  the  mov¬ 
ing  picture  of  eqjoyments.  The  stream  bears  us  on, 
and  joys  and  griefs  are  left  liehind  us.  We  may  be 
shipwrecked,  but  we  can  not  be  delayed :  or  rough 
or  smooth,  the  river  hastens  towards  its  home,  till 
the  roar  of  the  ocean  is  in  our  ears,  and  the  waves 
beneath  our  feet,  and  the  floods  are  lifted  up  around 
us,  and  we  take  our  leave  of  earth  and  its  inhabit¬ 
ants — till  of  our  future  voyage  there  is  no  witness 
save  the  Infinite  and  Etemid  !’’ — Heber, 

Plot  Against  the  Ehperor. — Since  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  Boulevard  Prince  Eugene  plot,  which 
every  day  assumes  larger  proportions  as  facts  creep 
out,  the  police  service  at  Compiegne  has  been  tri¬ 
pled.  The  most  minute  precautions  have  been  tak¬ 
en.  The  famous  Corsican  Guard,  which  is  always 
about  the  Emperor’s  person  in  plain  clothes,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  three  sections,  and  watches  day  and 
night  without  intermission.  The  Emperor  has  been 
advised  to  resume  the  coat  of  mail  under  his  shirt, 
which  he  left  off  wearing  in  1859,  on  account  of  the 
great  discomfort  of  it.  ^ 

A  LRTTER  from  Alexandria  states  that  a  plan  is  in 
contemplation  of  prolonging  the  Egyptian  Railway 
as  far  as  Upper  Egypt,  with  a  branch  which  would 
join  that  country  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  work — the 
realization  of  which  is  so  important  for  the  interests 
of  the  country — would  serve  in  some  measure  as  the 
complement  to  the  Suez  Canal. 

Among  the  animals  presented  to  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  by  the  King  of  Siam,  is  a  royal  tiger  of 
colossal  size.  In  the  pa.ssage  from  Bangkok  to  Suez 
this  animal  bit  off  the  hand  of  a  passenger  who  bad 
the  imprudence  to  caress  him. 
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